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EDITOR’S PREFACE 


Wide-ranging vision and a penetrating scrutiny of existence 
has been ascribed to the Buddha. His Teaching was undogmatic, 
realistic and eminently practicable. He was firm in rejecting 
whatever would cloud or distort man’s moral, intellectual and 
spiritual vision. Yet his outlook was also deeply compassionate, 
and it was this compassion that had motivated his entire life and 
teaching after his own Enlightenment. All this can also be said 
to constitute what may be called ‘the Buddhist Outlook’. And 
these very features will be found brilliantly mirrored in the pages 
that follow. 

The author of the writings collected in this volume - Francis 
Story (1910-1971) - had been a Buddhist since his sixteenth year- 
“by self-conversion”, as he said. Of his life and his inner develop¬ 
ment he himself has told in articles appearing in Part II of this 
book, and we need not repeat what he has said. Early in his life 
he had shown literary gifts, which may well have led him to what 
is called a “promising literary career” in creative writing.* But 
he gave up all such inclinations and prospects when, going beyond 
his first acceptance of Buddhism as an intellectually satisfying 
world-view, he came to feel more deeply the full impact of this 
Teaching of Enlightenment: when he finally saw it as the most 
portentous fact of human existence that a Road to Liberation 
had been shown, out of the world’s labyrinth. In that awareness, 
he decided to dedicate his life and his talents to the dissemination 
of the Buddha’s message, in a form that would clearly show its 
vital relevance to the problems of this modern age. 

The appreciative and grateful response to his writings as expressed 
in numerous letters to him and to his publishers, has indicated to 
what great extent he had succeeded in his efforts. In the course 
of the years, his insight into the Teaching and the lucidity, vigour 
and depth in his presentation of it, had continued to mature, and 
the growing circle of his readers might have been benefited by 


* A selection from his non-Buddhist writings ‘Gleanings in Time’ wil| be 
issued in the near future by The Forest Hermitage, Kandy, as a private 
publication. 
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many more of his illuminating writings, if death had not taken 
him too early from our midst. It may well be said that Francis 
Story, the Anagarika Sugatananda? had been one of the most 
brilliant exponents of the Dhamma in our time and for our time, 
and we may expect that the impact of his writings will continue 
and expand. The Editor and the publishers hope that this present 
volume will contribute to a true appreciation of the Anagarika’s 
work and lead many of its readers to a true encounter with the 
Buddha’s Teaching of Wisdom and Compassion, of which the 
Anagarika had been such an able interpreter. 

The present volume has been compiled from the late author’s 
posthumous papers as well as from periodicals to which he had 
contributed. Also uncompleted articles have been included where 
the material was substantial enough and not too fragmentary. 
These uncomplete writings may serve to illustrate the author’s 
own words: “The life of an average man is an unfinished work”- 
but it requires wisdom to know the extent of this truth. 

Not included here are the writings that appeared in the serial 
publications ‘The Wheel’ and ‘Bodhi Leaves’ (Buddhist Publication 
Society, Kandy, Ceylon). Some of these belong to his best, and 
it was, therefore, thought desirable to issue them together in 
book-form as Volume II of his Collected Writings, to be 
published in the near future. This will be followed by a third 
volume, comprising the author’s writings on the subject of 
Rebirth. 

The Publishers express their appreciation to the printers, Messrs. 
Kularatne & Co., Ltd., Colombo, for the care devoted to the 
production of this book. 


Nyanaponika Thera 


Forest Hermitage 
Kandy, Ceylon 
April, 1972. 
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THE BUDDHIST OUTLOOK 





FRANCIS STORY 
The Anagarika Sugatananda 









I 

DEVOTIONAL 






MEDITATION 


m. 9 

BUDDHAM SARAnAM GACCHAMI 

% 

I go for refuge to the Buddha. I seek the presence of the 
Exalted Teacher by Whose compassion I may be guided through 
the torrents of Samsara; by Whose serene countenance I may 
be uplifted from the mire of worldly thoughts and cravings, 
seeing therein the very assurance of Nibbanic Peace, which 
He Himself attained. In sorrow and pain I turn to Him and 
in my happiness I seek His tranquil gaze. I lay before His 
Image not only flowers and incense, but also the burning fires 
of my restless heart, that they may be quenched and stilled. 
I lay down the burden of my pride and my selfhood, the 
heavy burden of my cares and aspirations, the weary load of 
this incessant birth and death. 


\ _ 

DHAMMAM SARANAM GACCHAMI 

I go for refuge to the Doctrine. I seek in the words of 
Truth the antidote to the ills of this world, and the Doctrine 
is a healing balm to my wounds. Like a weary traveller in a 
parched desert, near unto death, I seek out the cooling waters 
of life, and behold, they are close to my hand. Closer are 
they than death, than life itself, and more real. , For the Truth 
transcends life, and death and is ever present. And like a cool 
Shrine is the knowledge of the Truth, a holy place of cleansing, 
of rest and peace. 


No Section on the SANGHA was found among the posthumous papers. 



SHRINE OFFERINGS 


Flowers 

The blossoms fade, their fragrance lasteth not: 

E’en so this body passes to decay - 
This empty dream of Self, for pain begot, 

Destroyed by time, as night engulfs the day. 

Incense 

And swiftly as this perfumed cloud dissolves 
The changing phantoms of the mind drift by: 

From age to age the Wheel of Life revolves. 

And we are born, we suffer and we die. 

Lights 

But in the heart of Universal Love 
A light more constant shines than this brief flame: 
The Buddha Truth, all other lamps above - 
Our Path, our Refuge and our highest Aim. 



II 


BIOGRAPHICAL 


See also "What Buddhism Has Done For Me", in the Memorial booklet issued 
by the Buddhist Publication Society, Kandy. 




A LIFE SKETCH* 


FRANCIS STORY (the Anagarika Sugatananda) was born 
on August 3rd 1910 in Croyden, Surrey, England. He was educated 
at Manor House School, Clapham, and at the London University. 
He commenced his University education as a medical student, but 
later gave it up for the study of optics. He became a Buddhist 
by self-conviction at the age of sixteen, after a study of comparative 
religion. He married in 1933. 

At the outbreak of World War II he joined the Royal Army 
Medical Corps and served in India, where he established the first 
SEAC Ophthalmological Dispensing Unit at the B. G. H., Calcutta. 
Afterwards he served at B. M. B., Ophthalmological H. Q., New 
Delhi. Whilst on leave, he visited Sarnath where he contacted 
the Malta Bodhi Society of India and became a Life Member. 

Influenced by the human suffering he had witnessed during the 
war, and convinced that nothing but personal endeavour could 
alter the unhappy condition of humanity, his latent desire to 
propagate the Buddha Dhamma took definite shape and he resolved 
to devote himself to the study and practice of Buddhism. While 
he was still serving in India he was faced with the tragic loss of his 
wife in England and now bereft of the only attachment he had, he 
decided to devote his life entirely to religious pursuit. He returned 
to England to settle his commitments and stayed there for twelve 
months; and during this time he delivered a series of lectures at 
the Buddhist Society, London. 

Returning to India he joined the Maha Bodhi Society at Sarnath 
and was ordained in 1948 as an Anagarika by the Ven’ble M. 
Sangharatana Thera under the Sri Maha Bodhi at Buddha Gaya, 
with the religious name of Priyadarshi Sugatananda. He remained 
in Sarnath for over twelve months, continuing his Buddhist studies, 
practising meditation and teaching English to the Dhammaduta 
Bhikkhus of the Maha Bodhi Society. At the end of that period 
his health began to fail, due to climatic and dietary hardships. 


"The first section of this life sketch is based on the author's own notes. For the 
second section the material in a memorial booklet issued by The Buddhist 
Publication Society, has been used. 
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He then accepted an invitation to Burma where, in 1950 he 
assisted in forming a new organisation, the Burma Buddhist World- 
Mission, with its Headquarters and a Buddhist Bookshop at 7, East 
Block, Sule Pagoda, Rangoon. In 1954 he became its Director-in- 
Chief. Many booklets and pamphlets were published and distri¬ 
buted all over the world, and, in particular, the Anagarika’s own 
writings established the reputation of the Mission outside Burma, 
Branches of the Mission were established in many parts of Burma. 
In 1951, the Anagarika organised a Preaching Tour on which he 
and other members of the Mission accompanied Venerable Loka- 
natha, the renowned Italian Missionary Bhikkhu, travelling from 
Mandalay to Rangoon and holding large religious meetings at 
all important centres on route. This tour did much to strengthen 
the morale of the Burmese people under the trying conditions 
they were enduring at that time; and helped to restore some peace 
in areas that had been exposed to insurgent terrorism. In 1954, he 
joined the English Editorial Board of “The Light of the Dhamma”, 
a Buddhist quarterly published by the Union of Burma Buddha Sasana 
Council, and himself contributed to it many articles on Buddhist 
philosophy. He also lectured on comparative religion at the 
Sasana Council Dhammaduta College, Kaba Aye, Rangoon. 

As conditions in Burma became unfavourable for the continuation 

of his work he came to Ceylon, in 1957. During his early stay 

here, he gavd numerous lectures and broadcasts and in later years 

he was chiefly engaged in literary work and Rebirth research. 

' « 

"The Case for Rebirth” was his first contribution (1959) to “The 
Wheel” series of the Buddhist Publication Society. Then onward 
he associated himself closely with the work of the Society helping 
it in diverse ways, and also contributed regularly to the serial 
publications of this Society. 

His special interest in the subject of Rebirth had commenced in 
Burma where he had come across several cases of persons who had 
memories of their previous lives. He continued studies and writing 
on this subject and, in association with Dr. Ian Stevenson, Professor 
of Psychiatry at the University of Virginia, he engaged himself in 
research on cases of claimed recollection of former lives in Ceylon, 
India and Thailand. In 1968, on the invitation of Prof. Stevenson 
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and with the support of American research foundations, he under¬ 
took a very successful lecture tour across the United States, speaking 
chiefly on subjects related to Rebirth, and at times on general 
Buddhist topics. 

* * * * 

He remained quite well and healthy till early 1970, when the 
first symptoms of his unfortunate illness began to appear. This 
led him to seek treatment in the hospitals in Kandy, Ratnapura 
and Colombo. Though there had been an early suspicion of 
cancer of bone, there was a plausible alternative theory on the 
cause of his ailment and it was thought advisable that he should 
go to England for treatment. Aided by the generosity of an 
American friend, the Anagarika left for London in the middle of 
January 1971. After a short stay at the Hampstead Vihara where 
he gave his last Dhamma talk, he entered a hospital in London. 
His bone condition started to deteriorate rapidly. In March an 
eminent physician in London diagnosed his illness as an incurable 
cancer of bone. The Anagarika saw his body disintegrate before 
him over a period of some 12 weeks. Most people in his condition 
have potent drugs to deaden the pain. But these also deaden the 
mind and would have done so weeks before the end had the hospital 
administered them when intended. But it was explained to the 
hospital that it was not in accordance with Buddhist principles to 
bring about the disintegration of the mind even under such painful 
and distressing circumstances. And so these strong drugs were 
withheld until four days before the end. 

Though in pain, his mind remained firm and calm throughout. 
“He still kept his sense of humour and his eyes often twinkled,” 
as a friend wrote. He met death as a true Buddhist, with a mind 
serene, and in deepening detachment and insight. On the 23rd of April, 
his condition became worse and he had to be given oxygen at 
times. On the evening of the 24th, a friend fed him his last meal and 
read from the Dhammapada to him. Despite breathing through 
an oxygen mask, he was irrepressible as ever and could not be 
stopped from teaching Dhamma to his visitor. Soon after, he 
was given sedatives, and, apart from a few odd minutes he slept 
until he passed away at 1 a.m. in the early hours of Monday 
morning, on the 26th of April, 1971, in his 61st year. 
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An eminent Buddhist scholar who often called at his sick bed, 
wrote: “His last few weeks were, as I told him, an inspiration and an 
example to us all.” 

The funeral took place on April 30, 1971, at The Golders Green 
Crematorium, London. The ashes were sent to Ceylon and interred 
at the Island Hermitage, Dodanduwa, where, for more than half 
a century, many Western Buddhists had lived and practised 
Dhamma. 



A WESTERNER’S ROAD TO 
BUDDHISM 


.... I was about sixteen when I decided that, so far as belief is 
concerned, I was a Buddhist. That, I admit, invites the inference 
that it was an immature decision: I do not think it was. 
The succeeding years of adult experience not only confirmed its 
rightness but added new dimensions of understanding. In the 
matter of living the Buddhist life, I did not take to it because, as 
people familiar only with the Western version of Zen are inclined 
to imagine, it is easy to be a Buddhist. Far from it: but that 
we shall glance at later on. No belief is worth anything unless it 
influences one’s conduct, and I did my best to follow the precepts 
of Buddhism. 

The choice I made was not a hasty one, either. From my 
fourteenth year I had been reading all the books on the various 
extant religions (and a number of extinct ones as well) that 1 could 
get hold of. Sport and the other preoccupations of boyhood 
and adolescence had never appealed to me; I found art, music and 
literature far more interesting, and it was literature above all that 
opened my eyes to the general unsatisfactoriness of life - that 
unsatisfactoriness which, denoted by the Pali word Dukkha, is the 
starting-point of the Buddhist quest for reality. For the first 
proposition of Buddhist philosophy is “All compounded things 
are subject to suffering”. 

Just why I had so acute an awareness of the suffering inherent in 
life when I was young I do not know. It may have been connected 
with having an infancy overshadowed by the first World War, 
or it may have been something I had come up against in a previous 
life. Certainly there were no great tragedies, or even sorrows, 
in my immediate circle, although there was a good deal of anxiety. 
People in the southern counties were discovering just-how vulnerable 
to enemy attack England had become, and as something experienced 
for the first time in history it was not pleasant. However, many 
children had far worse experiences than ever fell to my lot, and 


From an autobiographical letter, written in or about 1969. The title has been 
added by the Editor. 
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came out of them with their native optimism intact, so I cannot 
believe that the war, or anything connected with it, was the cause 
of my consciousness of Weltschmerz, or the first doubts and ques¬ 
tionings that emerged from it. 

Being Church of England, my family were not at all religious. 
So far as I could make out, then and afterwards, they believed 
there was a God, and that he had a Son who was very good and 
was crucified because of it. But, perhaps not unreasonably, they 
did not seem to derive from this credo any strong conviction about 
the goodness of God, and on the whole they did not appear to 
trust him very deeply. Theirs was an attitude that could be summed 
up in the advice, “Respect the gods - and leave them alone.” 

For my part, when I was formally introduced to the Gospel 
story as a piece of history, I was greatly puzzled by the fact that 
Judas, Caiaphas and Pilate have always been regarded as the vilest 
villains the world has produced, when they were merely the instru¬ 
ments of God’s intention. I could not understand it then, and I 
cannot today. Reading in the Old Testament, later, that God 
hardened the heart of Pharaoh so that he would not let the Israelites 
go, thereby giving God grounds for destroying him, did nothing to 
clarify the situation. All it suggested was that injustice is an 
essential part of the cosmos, by divine decree. 

So, in the climate of Anglican indifference, it needed no very 
violent upheaval to bring about my rejection of Christianity. I 
slid into unbelief by imperceptible degrees, encouraged in it by a 
growing sense of the meaninglessness, the sheer futility, of life. 
Not having met with the Existentialist view at that time, I did 
not call the human situation absurd; but later I realized that this 
was precisely the word that fitted it. That discovery of the 
existential absurdity I made independently, and it prepared me for 
Buddhism. 

This point is worth dwelling on for a moment. Recently a 
critic took me to task for presenting a view of life similar to that 
of J. P. Sartre jn one of my books on Buddhism. By the irony 
which casts its malicious grin on many of the events of my life, the 
critic was a Frenchman, writing in a French review. From the 
rest of his remarks it was plain that he wanted a version of Buddhism 
more akin to Theosophy and Vedanta, with a God thinly disguised 
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as the Absolute. But it was precisely because the genuine teaching 
of the Buddha,had no need of these fustian trappings, which today 
have become an embarrassment to theistic religions that I originally 
found Buddhism acceptable. And I feel today, more strongly 
than ever before, that unless the Buddhist world-view and the 
goal to which it points can be accepted, there is nothing else for 
the intelligent man but the Existentialist attitude represented by 
Sartre. Justice, compassion and love do not exist in the world 
unless man himself puts them there - or let us say, more Buddhisti- 
cally, until living beings put them there, for animals sometimes 
show more love than many human beings are capable of. 

Moreover, it is an idea perfectly in accord with Buddhism that 
the individual creates himself, from moment to moment, in repeated 
acts • of choice, in decisions which, so long as he acts with an 
unenlightened mind, are not formed without anxiety, sometimes 
amounting to anguish. 

It is difficult to sum up in brief all the considerations that combined 
to make me a Buddhist. What I needed was an integrated view 
of life, a unified field, as it were, to subsume all human experience 
and make it meaningful! Buddhism filled the need, where no 
theistic religion could offer anything better than Christianity. As 
for the alternative, materialism, it left so much of real significance 
in human life not accounted for that the attraction it had for me 
was of short duration. It had no attraction at all, in fact, but 
was rather forced upon me for a time, before I encountered 
Buddhism, by the lack of anything more satisfactory. Man’s 
chief concern should be with ethical values. He needs to be given 
a plan for living constructively and with some foundation in universal 
principles that are neither the arbitrary commandments of a God 
nor built on the shifting sands of expediency. And in that respect 
materialism is a greater failure than even the most primitive religion 
when that religion is believed unquestioningly. Any 'concern 
that materialism can be supposed to have with questions 0f right 
and wrong exists only in imagination. 

To all appearances the universe is neutral towards the ethical 
systems devised by man. His laws are determined by the accidents 
of time, place and situation. All life is combat, on different levels, 
and if nature favours any, it is the strongest and most ruthless. 
If she has any rewards to offer, it is to those who can seize them, 
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irrespective of what the cost may be to others. And materialism 
does not take us any further than that. To appeal to it in the 
name of social reform is as deceptive as to rely upon it for guidance 
in personal relations, for materialism does not give us any reason 
why the powerful should not oppress the weak. If everything 
ends with death, man’s sole duty is to survive as long as he can and 
enjoy as much as he can, and those who are in a position to thrive 
at the expense of others should by all means do so. Justice is 
only a vague concept formed for the purpose of holding society 
together, and if, as an idea, it takes different forms at different periods 
and in different historical contexts, the obvious reason is because 
the needs of society are variable. 

But this bleak picture, despite the fact that it seems to agree 
with the general indifference of the universe to man’s needs and 
his sufferings, has never satisfied anyone who has really thought 
about it. There is too much that it leaves unexplained; there are 
too many areas of human experience that stand outside and opposed 
to it. The beauty of Buddhism is that it recognises the hostility 
of nature to man and the seeming indifference of the cosmos to 
his aspirations. It takes them as matters of observation, to be 
studied and, if possible, understood. It accepts, likewise, that 
the life of the average man is an unfinished work, full of loose 
ends of moral problems unresolved, of major and minor injustices, 
of wishes not fulfilled, of ideals unrealized and, in not a few cases, 
of crimes unpunished. It takes account of the paradox that, 
intending to do good, a man may do a lot of harm instead. And, 
above all this confusion it points to an impersonal moral law that 
adjusts all wrongs, measuring out good for good and evil for evil 
by the inescapable processes of cause and effect. Against all 
appearances to the contrary it justifies, as Christianity never succeeded 
in doing, the teaching “As ye sow, so shall ye reap.” 

It does this, by the doctrine of rebirth and karma. In Buddhism 
a man is not judged once for all to be worthy of eternal bliss or 
everlasting punishment on the basis of a few deeds done in the 
course of a short life beset by temptations, doubts and situational 
compulsions, all operating within the framewor-k of his human 
limitations and weaknesses. The good he has done in one lifetime 
brings him happiness in another, while his bad deeds (“unwhole¬ 
some” is the word used in Buddhism) bear the bitter fruit of sorrow 
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and misfortune. Here we see at once the cause of the striking 
inequalities in life, and the mixed fortunes of those around us. 
If there is justice in the universe, over and above man’s dreams of 
it, there is no other way it could work but this. There is no other 
concept of life that can lift us out of the existential absurdity, the 
total muddle in which we live, but this teaching of a transcendental 
law of cause and effect in the moral sphere which was seen in its 
entirety by the Buddha 2,500 years ago. 

I say it was seen in its entirety by the Buddha because it is not a 
doctrine that is found only in Buddhism. It is part of Hinduism 
as well; but the Buddha discerned it more clearly than other Indian 
sages. He penetrated the true nature of the life-process and was 
able to interpret it more logically and in greater detail than others 
did. In place of a supreme deity, either the anthropomorphic 
God of Judeo-Christianity or the God-without-attributes (Nirguna 
Brahman) of Vedanta, Buddhism asserts the reality of an impersonal 
and automatic law of moral adjustment which is the counterpart, 
on the spiritual level, of the laws we find at work in the world of 
physics. Just as the physical laws are inherent in the structure 
of the universe, so the moral law of karma (actions) and vipaka 
(their results) is inherent in the causal structure of the continuity 
of transmitted tendencies from one psycho-physical aggregate to 
another which, in non-philosophical language and for want of a 
better word, we call rebirth. Buddhism does not talk of reincarna¬ 
tion or transmigration because there is no persisting entity - no 
immortal soul - to take on the flesh again or to migrate from one 
body to another. When Buddhism speaks of a succession of 
lives it refers to a process in which one life is connected with another 
only by the current of past causes, and present results, and present 
causes and future results. This is the most difficult of the Buddhist 
concepts to understand, and the majority of people fail to grasp 
it. Yet it is really quite simple, if one can adjust oneself to a 
different view of personal identity from that which we commonly 
hold. I glanced at it obliquely at the beginning of this letter, when 
I said that writing about myself at the age of sixteen would be 
almost like writing about another person. In a sense, I am not 
the same person that I was at the age of sixteen; indeed, I am not 
exactly the identical person that I was when I began this sentence. 
Yet in another sense I cannot be said to be a different person. 
Between myself as I am at this moment, living the life of this latest 
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point-moment of consciousness, and the person I was at the age of 
sixteen there is no identity of structure, either physically or psychi¬ 
cally; there is only an identity of continuity. The two personalities 
are the same only in a conventional sense, because they - and all 
the point-moments of existence that lie between them - belong to 
the same world-line of cause and effect. And when I die, my life- 
continuum will be carried on by another psycho-somatic aggregate 
of personality that will be, in the words of Buddhist philosophy 
“not the same personality, yet not another” (Pali: Na ca so, na 
ca anno), one who will bear the same relation to the I who am 
writing this as that I bears to the youth of sixteen I am writing about. 

For the proper understanding of Buddhism it is essential to grasp 
this, for the doctrine of Anatta, or Non-self, is that which distin¬ 
guishes Buddhism from every other religious system teaching rebirth. 
Some other creeds. Jainism, for example, have dispensed with a 
Creator God, but it is only Buddhism which strikes squarely at 
man’s chief delusion, the idea of an immutable Self and immortal 
soul, the delusion in which all other misconceptions and wrong 
courses of action, have their origin. 

This brings us to the moral issues. What are “wrong courses 
of action” in Buddhism, and why are they called wrong? Again, 
the answer is a simple one. Any action is wrong which does harm, 
or causes suffering, to another, and which is the outcome of desire 
for self-gratification. That is the formula, broadly speaking. 
How simple it is - yet what a lot of ethical problems it solves! Once 
we accept it, the only real problem left is that of knowing just 
when we are acting out of self-interest and when we are not. So 
skilful are we at disguising our real motives from ourselves that it is 
only by stripping away layer after layer of rationalization and subli¬ 
mated desire that we can expose the truth. Nevertheless, it has to 
be done, and Buddhism instructs us how to do it. It also arms us 
against the shock we may get when we confront some aspects of our 
personality in their nakedness. Its methods are as good as those 
of depth analysis, and much more effective, since they succeed m 
relating our self-knowledge to a total picture of the world-complex 
in which we function. 

Concerning the beginning and end of things. Buddhism says 
nothing, because there is nothing that can be said. It presents us 
with the fact, recognised today by certain philosophers, that our 
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belief that the cosmos must have had a beginning is grounded in a 
delusion. A beginning of the phenomenal world out of nothingness 
is an impossibility, and to ascribe its origin to a Creator is only 
to remove the problem one step further. When we analyse the 
world of our perceptions - which is actually the only world about 
which our senses normally furnish us with any information - we 
have to acknowledge that its construction imposes limitations. 
A little knowledge of physics is sufficient to tpll us that things are 
by no means what they seem to be. We take it for granted that 
we cannot walk through a brick wall, and do not need to bruise 
ourselves in the experiment. Yet physics tells us that the brick 
wall is mostly composed of empty space, thinly populated by 
atoms which are themselves no more substantial than the positrons, 
neutrons and whatever other components science may have 
discovered since I started writing this, composing them. So it 
might be said that we are deceived in supposing the wall to be 
solid. But we are not. On the plane of reality on which our 
bodies, and the consciousness connected with them, live and 
function, the wall is as solid as anything can be. Its solidity 
belongs to the level of our apperception, while on another level, 
ordinarily inaccessible to us, it is not solid at all. So it is with 
the different strata of reality that underlie every visible and tangible 
feature of the cosmos. What we are equipped to know by means 
of our physical senses is only its superficial aspect. And since 
all our rationalizing depends upon and is subservient to the data 
we receive through the senses, it too is limited, and led into false 
reasoning, by the imperfect nature and incompleteness of the 
material it works with. When an object presents itself to us we 
tend to form the unspoken assumption that it had a beginning in 
time and accept the fallacy of the “watchmaker” argument. Need 
I point out once more the faults in that demonstration, or are 
they sufficiently well known to have become enrolled in the list of 
stale truisms? To be brief, Paley’s watch did not originate with 
the watchmaker. The metals out of which he fashioned it existed 
before he was bom, and so did that of the tools he used. All he 
did was to use the tools in a certain way to turn the already-existing 
metal into wheels and all the other components of a watch. And 
as for the watchmaker himself, the cause of his being was his parents. 
And so one can go on ad infinitum without finding an ultimate 
beginning to anything. There cannot be a First Cause that is 
itself uncaused. The idea that a first beginning is necessary comes 
ii 
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from an inherent defect in our thinking; it is one .of the symptoms 
of the universal disease that Buddhism calls Avijja, nescience, 
not-knowing. 

All we can know, in this state of nescience, is that we. are here, 
immersed in the human situation, involved with it according to 
the degree of our commitment. And to the question - What brought 
us to this state?, the answer Buddhism gives is Craving. Craving 
to live, to experience the satisfaction of the senses, to function in 
the world, in one capacity or another - this is the primordial drive 
that has brought us to birth, as it has done before and will do again 
and again. In Buddhism this one word, Craving (literally it is 
Thirst - Tanha), stands for a psychic force, an impulsion that is 
the ‘61an vital’ of the succession of personalities and it covers every 
possible manifestation of the lust for life, from a baby’s first cry 
of discontent to a dying man’s last struggle for breath. 

The question I was most frequently asked when I was lecturing 
in the United States was: What is the purpose of this perpetual 
round of rebirths? The answer is that in itself it has no purpose 
other than the satisfaction of the craving-impulse. Since normally 
we cannot remember the errors and misdeeds of our past lives 
and so cannot learn by direct experience the evil results they bring, 
no higher benefit accrues to us through it automatically. But it has 
to be understood that this endless succession of lives is not a process 
that has been designed to teach us anything. It is a blind, inexorable 
process inherent in the nature of things, which takes no more 
account of our joys and sorrows than does the law of gravity by 
which we can come to our death, but without which we could not 
live. Any purpose there may be in life is just what we ourselves 
put into it. When we grow in wisdom sufficiently to realize the 
truth that conditioned existence can never bring lasting satisfaction 
and peace, the higher purpose to which we should direct our efforts 
becomes clear. It is the attainment of the .goal altogether outside 
of conditioned existence which Buddhism calls Nirvana. 

As I have said before, Buddhism is a perfectly integrated system; 
so it follows that if Craving is the sustaining factor of rebirth and 
its attendant ills, release can come only through the total extinction 
of desire. This must not be confused with the suppression of 
craving, for Buddhism would never recommend anything so 
psychologically harmful. What is meant is the gradual waning 
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av/ay of the craving-impulse on all levels, conscious and unconscious, 
and this is achieved by a radical process of withdrawing the 
sustenance of craving that is, the group of illusions attached to 
each of the objects that craving fastens and battens upon. 

First in this scheme of discipline comes the mental approach. 
That consists of an analysis of the objects of craving, by which 
they are seen to be impermanent, unsubstantial and fraught with 
the potentiality, if not the actuality, of suffering. This is important 
because it gives the reason for proceeding to the next stage, and the 
necessary determination to go' forward in the task of elimination. 
When we are satisfied that , the objects of sense are not worth the 
pain we incur in the pursuit of them, the next step is to observe 
and analyze our own reactions to these external objects, to learn 
the depth of our attachment to any one of them, and find out 
what it is based upon. All of this can be done on the intellectual 
level, but that is not enough. In order to root out every lingering 
vestige of craving and relinquish it in its most subtle and heavily 
disguised forms in the unconscious (call it the libido or the Id, or 
what you will), the course of training has to be carried beyond 
the realm of discursive thought. This is done by means of Bhdvana. 

This word, Bhdvana, must be considered a technical term in 
Buddhism, as Yoga is in Hinduism. It is usually, but rather 
unsatisfactorily, translated into English as “meditation”. It 
stands for the development of mental concentration to a point where 
the ordinary limitations of the mind are transcended. When 
this is reached, the true nature of all phenomena is discerned, in a 
way that, the thinking, discriminating mind can never discern it. 
It may be called the direct confrontation with reality, the under¬ 
standing of things as they really are, as opposed to our built-in 
presuppositions about them, which were the products of our 
innate nescience, the mental infection we hitherto suffered from 
This realization is called Nana-dassana - Wisdom-Insight, It is 
the supreme knowledge and discernment, by which all clinging to 
the objects of sense (and this includes the mental concepts) is finally 
abolished. In its psychological aspect it is complete liberation 
of mind and “the peace that passeth understanding” 

And that is Nirvana as it can be experienced in life. It is reached 
while one is still living and functioning in the world, but it is not 
of the world; it is not a worldly but a transcendental consciousness. 
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And it cannot be gained without making the final choice between 
the world and the cessation of the world, for nowhere did the 
Buddha himself say "Nirvana and Samsara (the world) are one.” 

One who has arrived at this ultimate state, of consciousness is 
called an Arahat; he is in the fourth and last stage of Buddhist 
sainthood. After his death, with the final dissolution of all the 
components of phenomenal personality, with no vestige of craving 
or clinging to life remaining, he does not come back to birth, 
either in the human or any of the heavenly spheres. 

As to Nirvana after death, nothing whatever can be postulated 
about it, because it has no counterpart in human experience. It 
cannot be included in any of the categories of thought, even to the 
extent of being defined as “existence” or “non-existence.” For 
anyone who had experienced Nirvana in life, even a Buddha, to 
try to describe the state of the Arahat after death would be like 
trying to describe light, colour and form to a man who had been born 
blind. Without a framework of reference in the shared experiences 
of two persons communication is simply not possible. That is 
why, instead of presenting a false idea of the Nirvanic experience 
by attaching descriptive terms to it, the Buddha confined his teaching 
strictly to the means of attaining and knowing it oneself. All 
that can be said safely is that Nirvana is not personal immortality 
nor is it annihilation. If we think that it must be one or the other, 
that is due, again, to the inescapable defects of our conceptual 
thinking. 

I am not asking you to believe that all this struck me with the 
sudden force of a revelation when, as a youth, I read my first book 
on Buddhism. Nothing of the kind. All I saw at the beginning 
was that rebirth and karma made sense of an otherwise meaningless 
existence, and that the total picture of man’s situation in the world 
as given by Buddhism was much more in accord with observed 
facts, and much more likely to be true, than the account given 
of it in the mixture of myth and history the West has inherited 
from Babylonia, Assyria, Egypt and Judea'. Personal immortality 
had always seemed to me highly dubious (Did someone who died 
in infancy remain an infant throughout eternity? And if he did not 
but grew into adulthood, by what would he be recognisable to 
those who had survived him?); and I found no difficulty in accepting 
the proposition that craving is the psychic support of the life-process. 
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That it was also the cause of suffering was equally beyond dispute. 
Nevertheless, I found that considerable adjustment was necessary 
to attune myself to certain ways of thinking that were essential 
results of the Buddhist outlook but were alien to my Western 
cultural and environmental moulds. To surmount these was a 
matter of time. There were Buddhists in England - a small group; 
but I did not even know of their existence. Later, I came to reckon 
myself fortunate that I had to work out my own solutions to the 
problems Buddhism presented. By going about it the hard way I 
made the answers part of myself, components of my existential 
experience, insights I had tested and proved in their real situational 
context. Besides that, I was spared the confusing influences of 
other peoples’ syncretic versions of Buddhism, made up very largely 
of Theosophy, Vedanta and elements of Christian mysticism. I 
had read enough about all of them to be able to keep them separate: 
recognising where they agreed, but not abusing truth in the attempt 
to reconcile the irreconcilable. 

Books on Buddhism were not so readily available in those days 
as they are now. In any case, I wanted to know what it was the 
Buddha had taught, not what others wanted me to think he taught. 
They are not always the same thing. So I went to the translations' 
of the Pali texts, the oldest extant source of Buddhist teaching. 

My preoccupation with religion and philosophy continued all 
through my student days. Together with my liking for art, music 
and literature it did not do my studies any good, I must confess. 
They seemed to lose a lot of their importance as time went 
on. Finally I decided I was not suited to be a doctor and abandoned, 
my studies without taking a degree. During the second World 
War I served in Delhi and Calcutta, and it was while on leave in 
Banaras that I made my first contact with Buddhists in the flesh. 
I had elected to spend my leave in Sarnath, about four miles from 
Banaras, in May, the period of the great Buddhist festival of Wesak. 
Sarnath is where the Buddha delivered his first sermon after attaining 
Enlightenment, and it is now a central place of pilgrimage. It was 
there I met the Sinhalese bhikkhus (monks) of the Maha Bodhi 
Society, who offered me hospitality which I gladly accepted. I 
spent my leave there, and a second one two years later. In the 
meantime my wife had died in England. This contributed to my 
decision to return to India after my army service was over and 
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devote myself to the study of Pali and the B.uddhist texts. Later 
I went to Burma, where I remained for eight years studying Abhi- 
dhamma. It was in Rangoon that I founded the Burma Buddhist 
World-Mission and wrote my first books on Buddhism. At that 
time I was also a member of the English Editorial Board of the 
“Light of the Dhamma,” a Buddhist quarterly published by the 
Union of Burma Buddha Sasana Council. I had been offered the 
editorship, but did not accept it because I wanted freedom to 
pursue my studies. I also wanted to be free to write on Buddhism, 
when I felt so inclined, in my own way. My idea had always 
been to try to bridge the gulf between Buddhist and Western thought 
- not, as is too often attempted, by diluting Buddhist doctrines or 
trying to force them into the Christian tradition, and still less 
by making Buddhism indistinguishable from Vedanta, but by 
applying to the world-picture given by Buddhism the tests and 
challenges of Western scientific philosophy. Syncretism is always 
an unsuccessful muddle, and I have never seen any need for it 
where Buddhism is concerned. I have mentioned before that 
Buddhist thought is a closely-knit, integrated whole. It will no 
more benefit from the introduction of foreign elements, such as the 
idea of God or the discarding of elements that are an essential 
part of it, than the mechanism of a watch will be improved by 
introducing unnecessary wheels and taking out some of the levers. 
'1 leave the simile as it stands, to be pondered over by those who 
believe they can make up a Buddhism better than that taught by 
the Buddha. 



LIFE MADE ME A BUDDHIST 


“What made you become a Buddhist?” is a question that is 
often put to me. To answer it in brief I can only say that it was 
life itself that made me a Buddhist. 

Some children bring with them into the world an unusual degree 
of awareness, and an enquiring mind that cannot be satisfied with 
the standard answers given to their queries regarding the nature 
of life and the why and wherefore of man’s existence. At a very 
early age I was perplexed by the problem of good and evil, and the 
reason for the prevalence of suffering among sentient beings, both 
human and animal. The contrast between the happiness of some 
and the profound misery of others seemed to me a tragic fault in 
the creation. When, later on, it became clear to me also that 
such happiness as is enjoyed by human beings is of a very frail 
nature, liable to be destroyed by unavoidable misfortunes, and in 
any case doomed to be cut off abruptly by death, the purpose of 
life seemed to be obscured by doubts which the formal religion of 
my childhood could not dispel. 

I could not reconcile the doctrine of an all-powerful, wise and 
loving Creator with the merciless universe he was supposed to have 
created, wherein the weak were at the disposal of the strong, where 
Nature was “red in tooth and claw” and the only moral laws were 
those that man had formed, by trial and error, for himself. The 
Christian dogma of a single revelation of God’s will, confined to a 
certain place and time by the accidents of history, appeared to me 
equally illogical, and not to be fitted into the pattern of the 
unfolding evolution of man. The history of the Christian Church 
was, to say the least, unedifying, and did not bear any convincing 
proof of a divine purpose working in or through it. Quite the 
contrary, in fact: I began to see it as the Rationalist sees.it - as a 
chronicle of gross errors, superstitions, persecutions and injustices. 
How anyone, contemplating this record, could believe it to be the 
history of an institution under divine guidance for the spiritual 
uplift of mankind, is incomprehensible. The primitive creation - 
myths of the Bible, borrowed from prehistoric pagan sources and 
shattered by the scientific proof of evolution, were obviously not 
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the products of any divine revelation, but simply fabrications of 
man’s first attempts to account for the world in which he found 
himself. 

At this point I might well have become an atheistic materialist, 
like many of my contemporaries; but an instinctive knowledge - I 
cannot call it anything else, since it had such power to overcome 
all the discouragement that Christian religion placed in the way - 
told me that despite all evidence to the contrary there was a moral 
and spiritual law at work in the universe. Without such a principle, 
life would be meaningless, hopeless and amount only to a tragic 
farce, with human values and ideals a dream born out of futile 
suffering. I felt that it was man’s highest purpose to discover 
this law, to know and understand it, and thus mould his life and 
destiny on something of an eternal and unchanging nature. Because 
one religion, the one I happened to be born into, was unsatisfactory, 
it did not mean that all must be so. I considered it was up to me 
to seek, and I embarked on a search among the religions of the 
world for a more acceptable version of life and its purpose. 

My search was conducted by reading, and was quite unguided. I 
read all the books I could obtain on both rationalist and religious 
thought. I felt that in some way the one must be guided by the 
other, and that unless the religious thought was of such a nature 
that it did not outrage that rationalism which is man’s distinctive 
possession, it would be worthless. Vague mysticism seemed to me 
nothing but the emotional impact of words; what I wanted was a 
solid basis of reasoned doctrine. 

By the time I was sixteen I had familiarised myself with the 
tenets of Christianity, Mohammedanism, Hinduism, Judaism and 
all their manifold branches, to say nothing of more obscure religious 
cults and the primitive sources of religion. The more I read the 
more convinced I became that all these creeds suffered from the 
same fundamental defects. The magnificent concepts of Hinduism 
appeared to me more universally applicable to life and to the 
processes of history than the tribal mythologies of the rest, yet 
here again there Avere certain hypotheses I could not accept. One 
doctrine, that of Karma and reincarnation, however, immediately 
appealed to me as being the only possible explanation of those 
seeming injustices and inequalities that had been troubling me. 
In the light of this teaching of Karma and rebirth it was possible 
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to believe in a universe governed by moral principles. It was a 
view, moreover, that fitted the spiritual and biological purposes 
of evolution. 

It was only when I discovered the interpretation given to this 
sublime doctrine by the Buddha, however, that I was able to accept 
it in its entirety. The discovery of Buddhism was a tremendous 
revelation to me, and under its enlightening influence my mind 
began to expand and comprehend things that formerly had appeared 
insoluble 'mysteries. For example, the Buddha’s teaching of 
Anatta, or non-ego, solved the problem of rebirth by lifting it 
above animistic concepts. Rebirth was no longer the “transmigra¬ 
tion” of a soul, but the operation of a principle of causality that 
was purely scientific in its laws. Similarly, the doctrine of Depen¬ 
dent Origination, one of the central and most profound truths of 
Buddhism, gave to the spiritual law of cause and effect the scientific 
basis which is required by the modern mind for any groundwork 
of belief. 

So much for the satisfaction of the intellect. The satisfaction 
of the heart was equally complete, for in Buddhism I found a 
rational justification of all the noblest and most exalted ideals 
that men have visualised through the ages. The ideals of universal 
compassion, mercy, justice, charity and the elimination of self, 
were presented in a manner and with a force of logic that were 
irresistible. I became convinced that Gautama Buddha was at 
last the great Teacher for whom I had been seeking - one who 
was supremely self-enlightened, and the greatest of beings. 

When I reached this conclusion I was not more than sixteen 
years old, and the conviction has never deserted me. I have 
compared-Buddhisih with the greatest thought of philosophers 
ancient and modern, and have tested its doctrines by the facts of 
common experience and scientific knowledge, and have found 
that its truths surpass all of them. These are but fragments of 
knowledge, partially discerned and imperfectly understood, whereas 
Buddhism is the whole truth that includes all diversities. But 
most significant of all is the practical test I have made of the Buddhist 
way of life and the methods given by the Buddha for the realisation 
of truth. This has proved to me that Buddhism does work in 
actual experience. The realisation of the truths taught by the 
Buddha is the supreme achievement of the mind, and one that 
gives lasting happiness. 
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It is a falsification to say that Buddhism is merely a branch of 
Hinduism. It has many points in common with Hinduism, but 
it actually pre-dated what we now call Hinduism. At the time 
of the Buddha, 2,500 years ago, the sages of Bharata were followers 
of Vedic Brahmanism, while modern Hinduism is actually the 
result of the impact of Mahayana Buddhist thought on the Vedic 
tradition. It was only when this occurred that the Hindu pantheon 
as we now know it came into being. Historically, therefore, the 
Buddha was never a Hindu. Philosophically, he developed a 
doctrine that in many ways contradicts the theistic premises of 
Brahmanism, and is very remote indeed from the structure which 
pantheistic Hinduism raised. It is more accurate to say that 
Christianity is a branch of Judaism than that Buddhism stemmed 
from Hinduism. That otherwise scholarly authorities should 
strive to perpetuate this error is but another example of the triumph 
of the propagandist instinct over the disinterested examination of 
historical and doctrinal facts. 

My life from the time I accepted the Buddha Dharma was inter¬ 
nally transformed, but did not undergo any sensational outward 
changes. Satisfied, temporarily, to have found answers to the 
questions that had puzzled me, I did not feel any compelling urge 
to adopt the religious life. I discussed religion with my fellow 
students, and was very fond of such discussions (a taste I have 
now lost, since truth can never be disclosed through dialectics), 
and achieved some notoriety as a debater. It was not until after 
World War II, during which I served in the Medical Corps in India, 
that I felt a pressing need to give up my worldly career and devote 
myself to the propagation of Buddhism. Several significant 
things had happened to me during the war; I had come into contact 
with human misery and pain more closely than ever before, and 
the annihilation of all established values brought about by the 
senseless devastations of war had destroyed what little faith I had 
left in material progress as a means of elevating humanity. India 
itself taught me the grim reality of suffering. In the West we 
know as much of disease, decrepitude and starvation as may be 
known by report, but the horrifying sight of these evils in their 
worst form is carefully hidden from us behind the walls of hospitals, 
infirmaries and asylums. In Asia they are displayed in all their 
ghastly nakedness, and the shock affected me deeply. For the 
first time I understood the feelings of Prince Siddhartha on his 
first encounter with sickness, old-age and death. 
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It was at this time that I made my first contract with the Maha 
Bodhi Society, 'at Sarnath, and I became one of its life-members. 
This was the first time I had felt any desire to joip a Buddhist 
organisation, for Buddhism, being a personal quest for truth, 
does not necessarily require one to be a member of any group 
movement. There must be many Buddhists in the West, self- 
converted like myself, who are not known to be such because they 
have never joined any Buddhist society. But I saw that the work 
being done by the Maha Bodhi Society for the promotion of 
Buddhism, coupled with its many humanitarian and educational 
activities, was meeting a most pressing need in the service 
of mankind. 

I then started writing on Buddhist philosophy, contributing 
articles to Buddhist periodicals, as well as to the general press. 
These articles were so well received that I was encouraged to con¬ 
tinue, and the idea formed in my mind of devoting my life to the 
cause of promoting Buddhist knowledge. 


This is a brief sketch of my life and activities as a Buddhist - 
activities which I have engaged in from the conviction that in the 
Buddha Dharma lies the only hope for the future progress and 
welfare of mankind. If the world is ever to achieve lasting peace 
and a just and humane social order it must be through the restora¬ 
tion of spiritual values. Wrongly directed, material advancement 
only serves to promote the increase of. greed for possession; that 
is a truth which is becoming obvious to everyone who has taken 
stock of the present world situation. Mankind must learn again the 
great lessons of the past and their bearing on the present, for peace 
can only come from the heart of man. In a world of darkness 
and distrust the Buddha Dharma still shines for us across the 
gulf of twenty-five centuries, and it is not yet too late for us to 
follow its .guiding beams and emerge triumphant into a brighter 
and happier future. The Buddha taught that man must work 
out his own salvation - not in blind faith; either in the dogmas of 
religion or the dogmas of materialistic science, but in the growth 
of knowledge and spiritual evolution. The path of perfection 
lies open to all. But if necessary we must be prepared to fight the 
forces of materialism that are at present striving' to close it. The 
battle against ignorance is not fought with bombs but with ideals. 
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THE DHAMMA TO-DAY 




THE DHAMMA TODAY 
AND ALWAYS 


Venerable Bhikkhus, Swamis and Friends, 

It gives me great pleasure to be with you today and to join with 
you in paying reverential homage to the greatest Being of this 
world-cycle, the Lord of Supreme Compassion and Wisdom, the 
Samma-sambuddha. In'joining together to pay reverence to Him, 
our minds are uplifted and our hearts united in a spirit of pure 
brotherly love, for we realise that we are all, irrespective of differences 
in cultural background, race and nationality, members of the 
great human family, which i$ a unity made up of diversities. We 
are all, in a sense, members of one another, our lives and destinies 
intimately mingled. And above all, we share a common faith in 
a universal Law, a law of spiritual truth that embraces all beings. 

That Law is embodied in the Four Noble Truths taught by the 
Enlightened One; it finds its ultimate expression in the perfection 
of the Noble Eightfold Path. There we find rationalism and 
humanism culminating in a supramundane achievement, the 
highest goal of the spiritual life. This goal had been obscured 
before the advent of the Buddha, for although the great Rishis 
of Vedic times succeeded in attaining the Jhanic states even to 
the stage of Nevasanna-msannayatana (neither-perception-nor- 
non-perception) this did not constitute the final release for which 
they sought. It was not “Vimukti”, but only the refinement of a 
still-individuaiised current of being. They were still involved in 
Samsara even though they had reached the Brahma-world and 
gained that “union with the Brahman” which in the Upanishads 
is described as. the highest spiritual state. It was not until the 
Supremely Enlightened One rediscovered and proclaimed the 
Middle W T ay of Sila, Samddhi and Patina that the gates of the deathless 
(to use His own phrase for Nibbana) were again opened to mankind. 

We are all aware that the history of the human race - our own 
history, in which we have shared from time immemorial - is now 
passing through a very critical phase. We hear much of periods 

An address delivered to the Ramakrishna Mission, Colombo, on Wesak Day, 
May, 1958 . 
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of transition, but it is not only individual nations that are 
experiencing these pangs of transition, it is the whole of humanity. 
We have, in fact, reached a stage of collective spiritual crisis, the 
symptoms of which are worldwide unrest, dissatisfaction and 
instability that affects all our most cherished institutions. For 
many generations past, man has been engaged in mastering the 
external world by means of scientific techniques. In the course 
of this he has achieved great triumphs: we can point to wonderful 
advances in the understanding and treatment of disease, the relief 
of suffering in many forms, and to some lightening of the tcil and 
burden of millions of people. But man’s preoccupation with 
these matters has exacted a heavy price, for it has led to the neglect 
of those things of the spirit without which life, however comfortable 
and filled with pleasures it may be, is empty and meaningless. 
Such a life can only bring as its final reward a vague dissatisfaction, 
a sense of frustration and unfulfilment, and it is that which is at 
the bottom of so many of our present day social maladies. Bodily 
disease has its outward symptoms in the physical revolution we 
call sickness; similarly psychic malaise reveals itself In outbreaks 
of un-regulated conduct, violence and rejection of all normal 
standards. 

Furthermore, and as a direct result of this spiritual impoverish¬ 
ment and consequent anarchy, the discoveries of science themselves 
have become a source of danger, since man has not developed 
the maturity of mind or the unselfish wisdom to enable him to put 
them to the best use. Everywhere fear and distrust breed hatred, 
and so we are confronted by the appalling spectacle of men of 
brilliant intellect, and men who in their personal relationships are 
good, humane and courageous, engaged in a frantic race to manu¬ 
facture weapons of destruction - weapons which, if they are ever 
used will inevitably destroy their creators. For the past several 
years the world has been from time to time brought to the edge 
of the abyss. It is one of the most curious phenomena of human 
nature that those who have no belief in any life after death are 
more ready to squander their one meagre life in an orgy of self- 
assertive destruction than are those who look upon this existence 
as merely the prelude to a fuller life in eternity. There is certainly 
no limit to human irrationality. There cm scarcely'be any reaso¬ 
nably well-informed person alive today who does not realise that 
a war waged with modern nuclear weapons must prove fatal to 
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our civilisation and probably disastrous to generations to come. 
And all this frightful prospect is due solely to man having harnessed 
science to his greed, his hatred and his delusions (Lobha, Dosa, 
Moha) instead of to his higher qualities of dispassion, goodwill 
and understanding. 

Fear is contagious; it spreads downwards from the world’s 
leaders through every level of society. When people have no 
feeling of security, when the future seems to them dark and forbidd¬ 
ing, with no certainty that their efforts of today will bring rewards 
tomorrow, they become reckless. Having nothing to lose they 
gamble with life, in the desperate attempt to wrest from it whatever 
it may have to yield in the short space of time allotted to them. 
This is noticeable in times of actual war, when normal standards 
of conduct suffer an almost total eclipse. Now we see this feeling 
of insecurity manifesting itself all over the world in crimes of 
violence, political unrest, disloyalty and a cynical contempt of 
truth, coupled with every kind of immoral and anti-social behaviour.. 
All .these things are symptoms of a disease, the disease of fear 
and distrust. Under its influence the ordinary barriers against 
evil-doing by which men protect themselves and society are thrown 
down. The ever-present Lobha, Dosa and Moha gain the upper 
hand until, if the process is not checked, civilisation disintegrates 
from within. 

The only remedy for this state of things is to remove the fear. 
But this cannot be done by material means or by any appeal to 
material considerations. When two men distrust and hate one 
another there is no appeal to reason which can possibly convince 
either of them that he is in no danger from the other. There is 
only one moral solution to the impasse, and that is for one of them 
to take a risk. It is a risk that might cost him his life, but a virtue 
that cannot face danger is not a virtue: it is a tradesman’s morality 
that “honesty is the best policy” of the man who is afraid of being 
found out. The path of non-violence taught by the Buddha is 
one that can be followed only by one who has absolute faith in 
moral and spiritual values, for only a man of this kind can calmly 
and deliberately risk the loss of his earthly life rather than do 
harm to another being. This is a different thing from the 
recklessness that gambles in the hope of gaining an immediate 
earthly triumph at the expense of somebody else. Faced with 
the agony of moral choice, very few men have the faith necessary 
iii 
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for a passive self-renunciation. But if it needs faith to risk death 
for what appears to be the negative virtue of harmlessness, it needs 
faith also to confront life; and it is only by restoring this faith 
among the generality of men that we can hope to cross the spiritual 
gulf that marks our present crisis. 

Dogmatic religion has lost the power to evoke this kind of faith. 
The churches of the West have been for too long concerned with 
temporal advantages; their eyes have .been turned earthwards and 
for centuries they have enveloped whatever spiritual message they 
may once have had, in the trappings of pomp and mundane power, 
forgetful of the simple and humble beginnings of their authority. 
At first relying on their direct appeal to the intuitive spiritual 
instincts latent in every man, they later became intoxicated with 
ritual, wealth and, above all, the lust for worldly power, the power 
to dethrone kings, overthrow governments and direct the destinies 
of nations. Now they have lost for ever even these poor substitutes 
for spiritual authority, for science and the increase of knowledge 
in every sphere of life have exposed the improbability of their 
religious dogmas and have widely destroyed all faith- in their 
teachings. For the majority of people there has been too much 
official blessing of unholy causes and too much cursing of righteous 
ones for them to retain any illusions about those who set themselves 
up as interpreters of divine will; and neither blessing nor curse 
has ever been seen to alter the logical progress of events. 

It is useless to look to this source for any spiritual regeneration 
of mankind. Yet the very spread of knowledge that has destroyed 
faith in “revealed” religion has stimulated many people to seek 
elsewhere for the answer to their spiritual needs. Many serious- 
minded people, scientists and philosophers as well as lay men 
and women without any specialised background are now examining 
the claims of religion in a new light. They are applying to it 
the methods of scientific enquiry. Psychic phenomena of all 
kinds, such as telepathy, telekinesis, radiesthesia and “faith-healing” 
are being investigated by research groups of able and responsible 
persons. The results they have obtained now suggest conclusions 
very different from^.those hitherto held by materialistic thinkers. 
Behind all their investigation there lies, of course, that most vital 
question of all - just what, if anything, of human personality 
survives after death? In the answer to this question lies the answer 
to all problems of right and w"ong, good and evil. If continuity 
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after death can be proved, the spiritual values are at once established 
above all earthly claims. The man who is firmly convinced of the 
truth of Kamma and rebirth is the man who will not hesitate to 
risk his life in the cause of non-violence and peace. 

That is why the world's present problems can only be solved on 
the spiritual plane. The only alternative to a return to the law of 
the jungle is a return to the Buddha Dhamma, to a faith that can 
be verified as truth and a goal that can be reached this side of the 
grave. 

To counteract the disruptive forces at large in the world there 
are certain principles we should keep in mind. One of these is a 
principle which I almost hesitate to name, since it has been associated 
with so much cant, hypocrisy and sham religiosity on the part 
of politicians and demagogues - that class of mankind in whose 
mouth the noblest words become degraded and the most inspiring 
ideals become in time nothing but a derisive mockery. That is 
the idea of universal brotherhood. We hear much of it from people 
whose one god is self and whose horizon is bounded by that super¬ 
self which goes by the name of nationalism. In a world governed 
by slogans it has become, together with “world peace,” the pious 
politician’s standby. Every politician who cannot keep peace 
in his own country feels himself qualified to preach “world peace” 
to others; every national leader who cannot think beyond his own 
national label feels a moral superiority in preaching “universal 
brotherhood”, to others. Yet despite all the cheapening of it by 
dishonest and corrupt minds, the idea of universal brotherhood 
is a deeply-felt reality to those who truly understand the Buddha 
Dhamma. They alone have the world-outlook that transcends 
national and racial barriers. It is they alone who can use these 
words without the feeling of shame that overcomes any sensitive 
person on hearing them mouthed from a political rostrum. 

There is a very definite reason for this. The condition of beings 
revolving in Samsara from life to life presents a picture that cannot 
arouse any strong feeling of national or racial identification. The 
Supreme Buddha declared that there was not a single spot anywhere 
on earth where He had not been born, lived and died in the 
practice of the Ten Perfections in the course of innumerable lives. 
To one who has come to Buddhism by way of much thought and 
study it is surprising to find communal feelings wrought to such 
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a pitch as they are in certain Buddhist and Hindu communities. 
It is difficult to account for this, since both Buddhists and Hindus 
understand the doctrine of rebirth and Kamma, and must therefore 
be aware that this particular life we are experiencing now is only 
a very brief episode in a series extending back into infinity. In 
that series each of us' has lived as a member of different races, 
owing different national and cultural allegiances; yet people persist 
in thinking and acting as though they had been always precisely 
what they are now, with utter disregard of the law of impermanence. 
Can it be that the illusory sense of self and the identification of 
the self with a particular group representing the super-self, is so 
strong that nothing can overcome it? That would appear to be 
the only possible explanation of this glaring disparity between 
thought and action. “This is my nation, my community, my 
race!” It is ideas such as these that infatuate the mind. Even 
“This is my religion”-as though a religion were the exclusive 
property of any individual or nation. 

Against this feeling of proprietorship, no matter to what it may 
be directed, stand the words of the Buddha: 

Putta m'atthi, dhcma m'atthi: 

Iti balo vihannnati. 

Atta hi attano n'atthi, 

Kuto putta, kuto dhanam. 

‘“I have sons; I have wealth!” Thus the fool fusses in his mind. 
But even his self is not his own, what to speak of sons •and wealth?’ 

Dhammapada 

And so what to speak of nation, caste, race or community? Are 
these more one’s own than the physical body? 

"N’etam mama; n'eso 'ham’asmi; na me so atta." 

“This is not mine; this is not me; this is no soul (or self) cf 
mine.” In this way we are taught to reflect on the body, sensations, 
perceptions, tendencies and consciousness; they are not the “self”, 
they are not “me” or “mine”. If these aggregations, which together 
make up the substance of our physical and mental being, are not 
our own, how can we regard anything outside them as. being ours 
or identify ourselves with it? 
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Each of us has his own Kamma, and in reality this is the only 
thing we possess. It is our sole claim to personal identity, our 
only inheritance and our only refuge in the future life. 

“Just as relatives, friends and well-wishers welcome a person 
who has returned safely from a distant place after a long absence, 
so he who has done good is received by his good deeds when he 
has gone from this world to the next, just as relatives receive the 
dear one on his return” (Dhammapada). 

The Buddha Dhamma has its mundane (lokiya) as well as its 
supramundane (lokuttara) aspect. If the pursuit of virtue is 
not attended by immediate advantages there is still the law of 
adjustment operating in Samsara. Through countless existences 
the Bodhisatta practised the Ten Parami, the Perfections of Virtue; 
that is, the Perfections of Liberality, Morality, Renunciation, 
Wisdom, Energy, Patience, Truthfulness, Loving-kindness and 
Equanimity (Dana Parami, Sila Parami, Nekkhamma Parami, 
Panna Parami, Viriya Parami, Khanti Parami, Sacca Parami, 
Metta Parami and Upekkha Parami). He could have attained 
Arahatship and passed into Parinibbana long before, yet He chose 
not to do so. His struggle was not for Himself alone, but for all beings, 
that He might equip Himself for the task of preaching the precious 
Dhamma to Devas and men. His struggle was within Samsara, just 
as ours is; as a human being he was faced by the same problems and 
had to overcome the same fears. Until the moment He attained 
full Enlightenment the Boddhisatta had no more assurance than 
we have of the reality of the Goal, or of the means to reach it. 
Only some latent urge from the time when He was given the promise 
of Buddhahood by Dipankara Buddha propelled Him forward; 
but until He became Buddha and was able to recall His previous 
lives that event, tremendous as it was, had remained buried in 
the past. The Kamma operated in His life-current, projecting 
■Him forward to His chosen destiny, even though the choice itself 
was forgotten. To teach the Dhamma He had to become the 
Dhamma. So He lives for us not in symbols but in the vital content 
of His message of liberation. 

It is a message that we need today more than ever before. Not 
only is it needed in the West, but here, in the very lands which 
were blessed by the footprints of the Lord of Compassion in His 
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lifetime. For, as He said to the Thera Ananda shortly before 
His passing into Parinibbana, while it is good to pay homage to 
the Tathagata with offerings of flowers, incense and precious 
substances, the greatest reverence is paid to Him by those who 
scrupulously follow His Teaching. As every Yesak Full Moon 
Day comes round we renew our hope and confidence, and dedicate 
ourselves afresh to following the Noble Eightfold Path. Let us 
reserve our doubt and scepticism for the prophets who preach 
hatred and strife, or who promise impossible blessings from material 
progress. 



THE GIFTS OF SCIENCE AND 
THE GIFTS OF DHAMMA* 


The age we live in is an age of wonderful opportunities, and at 
the same time of tremendous dangers. Science and modem 
techniques in living have given us many advantages over previous 
generations; the battle against disease and the injuries to which 
mind and body are subject has been victorious on many fronts, 
so that now men and women have a greater chance of living long, 
healthy lives than ever before, while at the same time science has 
given us innumerable comforts and pleasures that were unknown 
to our forefathers. All these benefits have been gained by the 
systematic study of nature and its laws. They are the result of 
human effort, not the gifts of any god, so it is natural that people 
today are inclined to look upon scientific knowledge as the highest 
achievement that is possible to us. 

But there is perhaps a tendency to be too complacent over the 
achievements of our scientifically accomplished age. While giving 
all due credit to the wonders it has produced, and to the inventive 
genius of the technicians who have made them possible, we should 
not overlook the fact that there are yet many aspects of human 
life that science has not been able to improve, and many forms of 
suffering that its discoveries have not been able to alleviate. It 
has not yet been able to arrest the decay of the body or to overcome 
old age and death; these tragic things still remain the barriers to 
complete happiness that they have always been. 

At the same time it is becoming more clear to us that the gifts 
of science are double-edged weapons. With them we are able to 
fight many of the things that stand in the way of our happiness, 
but we also tend to turn them against each other, and in so doing, 
against ourselves. It is not necessary to consider this specifically 
in terms of the atomic and* hydrogen bomb, for this is only the 
latest and most arresting proof of the double-edged nature of 
technical achievement. There are many other inventions that are 


*Editor's title. 
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potentially of equal danger, but to which we have become 
accustomed to such a degree that we scarely recognise them as 
possible sources of pain and misery. 

The fault, of course, is not in science, but in ourselves. If we 
are not able to put our technical resources to the best possible use 
for mankind in general it is because our minds are not properly 
attuned to the realities of the human situation. We'believe ourselves 
to be realists and imagine that we take a realistic view of everything, 
but actually our vision is obscured by our personal desires and we 
fail to see that the world we live in is one world - a world in which 
both individuals and nations live in dependence on one another, 
so that the personal happiness of one is closely bound up with 
the happiness of humanity as a whole. No man, or group of 
men, can live in isolation from the rest' of the world; we realise 
that truth, but we cannot apply it when we feel that our personal 
interests are threatened. The primitive instinct for self-preservation 
is very, easily aroused and we then become afraid of shadows. Fear 
of one another, which begets misunderstanding and hatred, is a 
neurosis as prevalent today as it was in the past, and science has 
done little, if anything, to bring men closer together and eliminate 
the causes of distrust and suspicion of one another’s motives. 
Freedom from fear is a state that can come only from a healthy 
mental attitude, and the world at present is badly in need of some 
formula for collective mental treatment. 

Another and more subtle way by which we are prone to be betrayed 
by modern achievements lies in the tendency they encourage to 
look too much on the material side of life. They tie us securely 
to this earth and this present moment, deluding us with the false 
belief that the satisfaction of the senses is the only true happiness 
and the only one we can expect or hope for. And by opening up 
new vistas of knowledge, science has greatly reduced faith in 
the spiritual side of life as it is presented in most of the great religious 
systems. We have now come to a stage of knowledge at which 
an intelligent well-informed man can only keep his faith in revealed 
religion by wilfully ignoring the protests of his reason. The age 
of religious dogmatism is long past; its power survives, it is true, 
in certain groups and individuals, but the most representative 
minds of our generation find it almost impossible to accept the 
religious certainties held by our forefathers. There is a great 
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scepticism abroad in the world, and with it goes, inevitably, a 
materialistic outlook. When a man loses faith in his religion 
because its theology or its explanation of the universe have been 
proved false, he loses faith also in the moral principles that go 
along with it. Unfortunately, that has happened to a great many 
people, and even systems of government have been evolved out 
of the materialistic creed. We know so much of natural laws 
that the supernatural has been practically obliterated from our 
concepts of life, and we are left only with the surface appearance 
of things. With that the modern man has to do the best he can, 
and the result is far from satisfactory. 

This state of things, however, cannot continue for long, because 
it is against the basic principle of human nature. Man is essentially 
a seeker; when he fails to find truth on one level he seeks it on 
another, in a quest that is never-ending. And it is good that this 
should be so, for intellectual stagnation is one of the real deaths 
we can experience in this life. One of the good things science has 
done for us is to stimulate the minds of our leading thinkers to 
form fresh ideas concerning the nature of the universe. Science 
is now joining hands with philosophy, and together they are leading 
to new and surprising theories of life. I say “surprising” because 
they are indeed surprising and strange to the ordinary man.' Ideas 
such as Einstein’s general theory of relativity, the space-time 
concept, the atomic constitution of the physical world and the 
insubstantiality of matter, facts which are now commonplaces 
of knowledge to the scientist, are still incomprehensible to the 
man in the street. Even when he can understand them he finds it 
impossible to fit them into any pattern of religious doctrine known 
to him. But these are the ideas that are revolutionising our world, 
and they are the ideas that will be fundamental to the outlook of 
future generations. 

But all the same, they are not really new ideas, for they have 
existed in the world ever since the Buddha taught His doctrine 
2,500 years ago. The principle of relativity, for instance, is implicit 
in Buddhist philosophy. All phenomenal things - that is, all 
things known to us by direct experience - exist only in momentary 
relationships; they are interdependent and have no real existence 
apart from their conditioned relativity. That is why the Buddha 
taught that all the physical and mental phenomena of this world 
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are impermanent, subject to suffering and devoid of self-existence - 
Anicca, Dukkha and Analta. For what is “self-existence”, or 
the existence of an entity? It means the existence of something 
which is independent of other things, or, in another sense,* the 
existence of something that would continue to exist in its own 
right even if all other things of similar or different nature ceased 
to exist. That is the true meaning of “self-existence”, and it is 
a state that is not to be found anywhere in our universe. Neither 
mind nor body is a “self-existing” entity. They are phenomena 
which arise conditioned by preceding and co-existing phenomena, 
and they subside and pass away when the natural causes producing 
them cease to take effect, and then give place to others. Thus 
the entire universe of animate and inanimate matter, of living 
beings and the vast galaxies of stars we see in the sky at night, is 
not a permanent, self-existing structure but rather a process of 
continual change and transformation. So science helps us to 
understand what it was the Buddha meant when He taught the 
doctrine, “Sabbe sankhara anicca; sabbe sankhara dukkha; sabbe 
dhamma anattd"; “All conditioned phenomena are transient 
and subject to suffering; and everything is without a self or 
substance.” 

Everything that exists is subject to law - the law of cause and 
effect. It-is here that the supremacy of the Buddha’s Teaching 
becomes evident. Bertrand Russell, in his latest book, “Portraits 
from Memory”, makes the following assertion: 

“Ethics, like science, should be general and should be emancipated, 
as far as this is humanly possible, from the tyranny of the here and 
now. There is a simple rule by which ethical maxims can be 
tested, and it is this: *No ethical maxim must contain a proper 
name.’ I mean by a proper name any designation of a particular 
part of space-time; not only the names of individual people but 
also the names of regions, countries and historical periods. And 
when I say that ethical maxims should have this character I am 
suggesting something more than a cold intellectual assent, for so 
long as that is all, a maxim may have very little influence on 
conduct.” 

I quote this observation from one of the leading scientific 
philosophers because it has great significance. The ethical maxims 
laid down by the Buddha fulfil this condition to perfection. The 
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Five, Eight and Ten Precepts, like the Noble Eightfold Path itself, 
are completely free, as Russell insists they must be, from any 
restriction of personality, time or place. Hence they are universal 
for all people in all ages, and in every part of the world. That is 
one of the criteria by which we know the Buddha to have been a 
Teacher who transcended the limitations of historical period and 
geographical situation, a Teacher Who spoke to all men of all 
ages. His moral principles are equally valid in any region of the 
universe, for if there are sentient beings on the planets Mars or 
Venus, the Precepts of the Buddha are as applicable to them as 
they are to us. This is one of the many ways in which Buddhism 
differs from “revealed” religion. Buddhist Precepts contain no 
admonition of allegiance to a particular person, god or prophet, 
nor do they contain any hint that they were formulated to suit 
the needs of any particular section of people in their tribal or 
national life. They have the quality of universalism which Bertrand 
Russell, and all those who follow the trend of his thought, require 
that moral principles should have. They are not products of a 
tribal system, aimed at preserving the unity of a special group of 
people, or rules prescribed in accordance with the customs and 
needs of men living in a particular part of the world. They stand 
beyond space and time, and it is because of this that they have been 
able to survive unchanged through 2,500 years of troubled history 
and still remain for us the clearest and noblest guide to conduct 
that mankind has ever been given. 

Another important feature of the Buddha’s Teaching is that 
the high morality it inculcates is an essential part of the philosophy, 
or the world-view, that Buddhism presents. It is not an ethical 
code arbitrarily tacked onto a theology, but an integral part of the 
Buddhistic system of thought. The Buddha made morality a 
logical necessity., 

I have already spoken of the law of cause and effect, and this 
brings us to the subject of rebirth apd Kamma. When we look 
around us we see everywhere the results of past Kamma, and these 
are things that science, with all its achievements, is powerless to 
alter. Children are born with mental and physical defects, 
deformities and abnormalities, while others are endowed with 
health, strength and beauty. Some are born with outstanding 
intelligence while others are mediocre or dull-witted; some have- 
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all the advantages of good birth and parentage, while others know 
nothing but poverty and destitution. There is absolutely no 
satisfactory way of accounting for these seeming injustices except 
by Kamma; and Kamma and Vipaka - actions and results - are 
simply manifestations of the law of cause and effect in its ethical 
aspect, a law as real and inescapable as the laws of nature that we 
make use of in physics and the other sciences. This great mass 
of suffering to which sentient beings are subject still defies human 
power to alleviate. There are those who, seeing only one kind of 
human suffering, poverty, attribute it to defects in the social and 
economic system. They are like a doctor who would treat a man 
for deteriorating eyesight when he was actually suffering from 
general paralysis. They attend to only one symptom of the disease 
while ignoring the major symptoms and the real cause of the man’s 
illness. For who, given the choice, would not prefer to be poor 
rather than to be incurably deformed or diseased? The millionaire 
suffering from gastric ulcers, or from any of the derangements of 
the system the modem business man is subject to, envies the strong 
constitution and fine physique of the poor labourer toiling in the 
field. The physically unattractive heiress would give all her 
millions if she could exchange them for the beauty of the girl who 
sells flowers at the, corner of the street. The truth is that we all 
crave for what we have not; and since none of us can have every¬ 
thing, there is always a reason for dissatisfaction - a dissatisfaction 
that may easily become acute misery. Can the materialist, who 
believes he can give happiness tO' all mankind by changing the 
political or economic system, say that his formula would ease 
people of the pain of their unfulfilled longings when the symptoms 
he is treating are only a very small part of the disease called desire? 
It is obvious that happiness is not so easily gained, and that which 
philosophy teaches experience has proved over and over again. 

In reality, all existence throughout the Thirty-One Abodes 
is suffering, and Buddhism insists that we should look first of all 
on the dark side of the picture, in order to realise the true nature 
of life. But this does not mean that the Buddha Dhamma is 
pessimistic. On the contrary, Buddhism holds 6ut the greatest 
and most inspiring hope to all beings. It is not only a hope founded 
on rational belief leading to supreme knowledge, it is also the source 
of the most enduring strength and courage, an incentive to strenuous 
endeavour. The Way of Life taught by the Buddha gives serenity 
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in action, security in tribulation and the lasting joy that a man 
experiences when he sees clearly his goal and the way to reach it. 
While we know that there is only one true and lasting happiness, 
the cessation of desire which is called Nibbdna, there are many 
joys of the Buddhist life which can be gathered on the way. 

The greatest joy is to be found in helping others and in trying 
to alleviate some of the distress we meet with from day to day. 
For the law of Kamma is not to be confused with fatalism; it is 
possible for us tq mitigate, if not remove altogether, some of the 
suffering of others, and in doing so we promote our own spiritual 
good. The Buddha, who tended a sick Bhikkhu with His own 
hands, set us the example. He had no need to perform good 
Kamma for His own welfare, since He had passed through the 
phases of Samsara and emerged triumphantly into the unconditioned 
realm beyond the operation of cause and effect; yet He performed 
this good service as an act of Mettd - disinterested benevolence, 
and for the guidance of the Sangha. How much more necessary 
it is for us, who are still struggling to free ourselves from Samsaric 
conditions, to perform acts of merit whenever the opportunity 
comes our way. And when we are enduring pain : of mind or body 
ourselves, we have the compehsation of knowing that we are 
paying a debt of Kamma that will not have to be paid again. Thus 
even our troubles are converted into joy by Right Knowledge, and we 
may rejoice in profiting by the lesson that Kamma has taught us. 
Buddhism, therefore, is neither pessimistic nor optimistic, in the 
usual meaning of those terms. It teaches us to look at life realisti¬ 
cally, to face it with courage and interpret its meaning with wisdom. 

Another feature of Buddhist universalism is that it takes into 
account not only the life of human beings, but that of the animals 
and all sentient creatures. They are what they are on account 
of their past Kamma, and from them we learn that if v/e wish 
to avoid being reborn in unhappy states of existence we must 
practise the Buddhist virtues. A law which is universal, like the 
laws of physics and mathematics, must work both ways; that is 
to say, if it is possible for human beings to attain higher spheres 
of life such as the Celestial Worlds it must also be possible 
for them to fall, and sink down into unhappy states. When a 
student sits for an examination he does not sit with the certainty 
of passing it. If there were no possibility of failure there would 
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be no point in the examination. So also in the examination hal! 
of life, we cannot be certain that we shall pass with honours and 
be reborn after death in a higher realm, or even in the present one. 
To imagine so would be wishful thinking, and would lead to a 
very dangerous state of complacency in regard to moral conduct.. 
It is only when the stage of Sotapanna * is reached that there is 
absolute certainty that a human being will not be reborn in a 
lower state of existence. Many Western interpreters of Buddhism, 
I am sorry to say, have failed to grasp this important point, and 
so have missed much of the significance of the Buddha's Teaching. 

The subject of rebirth is now receiving great attention in the 
West, where it is a new idea and one that is not very readily 
assimilated. The interest in it has been aroused by some recent 
cases of people who under deep hypnosis have remembered their 
previous lives, and some highly interesting speculations and 
controversies have been started. Many people have become 
convinced of the truth of rebirth, but their minds are still confused 
as to the exact manner in which it takes place. They are inclined 
to think in terms of the “transmigration” of a soul from one life 
to another, and of course this makes the problem very obscure. 
The idea of a human “soul” being reborn in the body of an animal, 
or even taking on another human personality quite different from 
the one of the previous life, becomes an insuperable difficulty. But 
the difficulty is entirely overcome when the question is considered 
in the light of the doctrine of Anatta. There is no permanent, 
enduring “soul”, or any entity of that kind. That which causes 
rebirth is simply the volitional mental impulse of the past life, 
motivated by craving, which, like the spark of ignition sets alight 
the flame of a new life equipped with a new mind and body. Indi¬ 
vidual personality exists only as an aggregate of tendencies - the 
“habit-formations” of modern psychology - and even these are 
subject to continual change. Science proves the truth of the 
Buddhist teaching that a being consists only of the Five Khandhas, 
or Aggregates; the physical body., perception, sensation, mental 
formations or tendencies, and consciousness. This, considered 
as a universal law, puts the problem of rebirth in a new and more 
rational perspective; and one, moreover, that widens its scope 
to include not only all the forms of life we know but also those 
of other planes of existence throughout the Thirty One Abodes, 


‘the stream-enterer,' the first stage of Sainthood, 
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and possible life on other planets in this universe. The Anatta 
doctrine of Buddhism, like its other teachings, gives us a scientific 
approach to the problems set by rebirth. 

When the Buddha pointed to fanha, or Craving, as the cause 
of rebirth He was anticipating the latest discoveries of psychology, 
for it is now well understood that the so-called “pleasure-principle”, 
or Craving, is the factor that makes people cling to life, and which 
sustains them through all the vicissitudes they encounter from 
the cradle to the grave. The process of evolution itself is now 
seen to be founded on the need of living organisms to increase 
their range of sense-perceptions and sensory experiences; and 
in this seeking for greater pleasure we see again the Buddhisr 
Tanhd, a mental tendency that operates through and by means 
of the physical organism. “Mono pubbangama dhamma; mano- 
seftha, manomaya” - “All phenomena are produced by mind; 
mind is the chief, they are all mind-made”. So Buddhism puts 
mind in the forefront of all activity, and is diametrically opposed 
to materialism, which maintains that mind is merely a by-product 
of matter. There are some rather muddled thinkers who have 
confused Buddhism with materialism because of the large part 
that physical laws play in Buddhist philosophy, particularly in the 
doctrine of Niyama, or Cosmic Order. But as long ago as 1918 
the Anagarika Dharmapala, speaking at the Albert Hall, showed 
that there is no similarity between the teaching of the Buddha and 
the materialistic systems of philosophy known in India as Ndstika. 
He said: “If there was ever a teacher who systematically .combatted 
the views of materialists, it was the Buddha.” 

It is necessary to re-assert this truth with even greater emphasis 
to-day, since there are certain political propagandists who try to 
convince Buddhists that their materialistic systems of thought 
are similar to Buddhism. Nothing could be further from the 
truth, and those who propagate this falsehood are guilty of a 
grave misrepresentation of the Dhamma. Buddhism is the science 
of the mind and of mental control, and in this field it is supreme, 
for it shows clearly the origin of all states of existence to be in the 
mind and in the mind alone. “Within this fathom-long body, 
O Bhikkhus, equipped with mind, senses and sense-perceptions, 
I declare to you is the world,, the origin of the world and also the 
cessation of the world.” Thus spoke the Buddha, and in this 
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pithy saying He presented a complete picture of the cosmic process 
in which we as living beings are involved. The mind is a prison, 
but it is also the means of liberation. So long as we allow the mind 
to be entangled in sense-desires it is a prison whose walls are 
Ignorance and Delusion; but when we turn it to contemplation 
of the true nature of existence and thereby realise the Four Noble 
Truths, it becomes the key that unlocks the door to Nibbdna. The 
right use of the mind is to liberate us from rebirth and suffering, 
and it is to this end that the Buddhist science of mental training 
is directed. 

The Buddha did not ask His followers to accept any doctrine 
on trust or in blind faith; in fact, He expressly forbade it. Every 
teaching must be submitted to the test of reason, experience and 
moral judgement. When it is found to be good and beneficial 
to oneself and to all other beings, then only it should be accepted 
and put into practice. Buddhism stands on its own feet, without 
authoritarianism and relies upon the appeal it makes to the highest 
instincts of man. Its appeal is equally strong to the intellect and 
to the heart. 

But while we may give an intellectual assent to the truths of 
Buddhism, this alone is not enough. In order to appreciate and 
enjoy the full benefits of Buddhism it is necessary that we should 
practise it, regulate our daily lives by it and strive earnestly to 
realise the Buddhist ideal of life here and now. Only in this way 
can we help to rescue the world and ourselves from the raging 
ocean of ignorance and spiritual nihilism that threatens to engulf 
us. We should not call ourselves Buddhists unless we make a 
real effort to follow the Teaching of the Tathagata; and by this 
.1 mean that we should make a sincere-and determined effort to 
observe the Buddhist Precepts, and at the same time cultivate 
Metta Bhavana, the mental attitude of universal benevolence 
extended to all sentient beings. In the words of the Metta Karaniya 
Sutta, just as a mother cherishes and protects her beloved only 
son, so we should cultivate a heart of loving-kindness . towards 
all beings. This is the most beneficial of all the Buddhist practices 
for lay men and women, and is an essential preliminary to any 
further effort on the Noble Eightfold Path. 

The highest goal is achieved through Vipassand, which is direct 
insight leading to Panna, or Insight-wisdom, but this should not be 
attempted until the mind has been fortified by Morality and further 
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purified by the. practice of Metta Bhavand. V/e must put first 
things first. It was the heart of universal compassion in the young 
Prince Siddhartha which made him forsake wife, child, home, 
parents and kingdom, in order to find the way of release from 
suffering for all beings; and so it was from this point, the feeling 
of Karuna, that Buddhism started. Karuna - sympathy,, and 
Mettci - universal benevolence, these two virtues are like threads 
of gold woven into the very fabric of the Buddha’s Teaching, and 
it is surely these that are needed most in the world today. In 
this year of Buddha Jayanti, the triumphant celebration of 2,500 
years of the Buddha Sasana, there is no finer way in which we 
can honour the All-Enlightened, All-Compassionate Buddha than 
by cultivating in ourselves the.spirit of loving-kindness and under¬ 
standing. If each one of us will strive to do this, the power of 
the thought-force we can generate will be great enough to dispel 
the dark clouds of hatred and distrust that overshadow the world. 
So let us resolve, each and every one of us, that we shall try to 
contribute something more than material support to the Buddha 
Jayanti celebrations, and by our combined mental effort make 
this year a real turning-point in human history, from which future 
generations will mark the beginning of a brighter, happier era 
for all mankind. May all beings be happy; may all attain the 
bliss of Nibbana. 


iv 



RELIGION IS THE HOPE OF THE PEOPLE 


Recently we have been hearing so much of the slogan “Religion 
is the dope of the people” that we are all rather tired of it. Tonight 
t propose to present for your consideration another and much 
truer version - “Religion is the hope of the people.” 

The materialist claims that all the benefits of modern civilisation 
are the result of science and technical achievement and that there 
is no longer any room for spiritual values in the life of today. But 
there is another side to the picture. Not only are there still many 
causes of human suffering that science cannot, and never will 
be able to, eliminate, but the gifts our technical progress has brought 
us are mostly two-edged weapons. To use them the right way - as 
blessings instead of curses - something more is needed than a 
materialistic outlook. That something is religion, spirituality - 
or just a sound sense of ethical values; you may call it what 
you will. In the end it all comes down to a profound belief in 
the importance and significance of this phenomenon we call life. 

Has life itself any meaning? Does it conform to any pattern 
that, if we could see it whole we should recognise as a moral design? 
Or is it, as the materialist believes, just a haphazard, accidental 
result of chemical action or electronic energy? It is not easy to 
give an answer to this question without first appealing to our own 
innate conviction that there is an absolute value to be attached 
to the concepts of Truth, Justice and Mercy. But that conviction 
by itself is not conclusive evidence of a moral plan; at the most 
it can only stand as collateral proof. All we can say is that it 
is very strong, even if we can find no reason to support it. 

But can we not find reason to support it? That is the crucial 
question that religion must be prepared to answer. • The physical 
universe is a very vast complex of forces; the fragment of it that 
can be seen even with the largest telescope is only an infinitesima 
part of the whole, though in it we can discern countless planets 
and innumerable solar systems resembling our own. Space and 
time are of terrifying immensity. Philosophers, contemplating 
this vastness of incalculable size with its myriads of world-systems ; 
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have despaired, feeling the smallness and insignificance of mankind 
against such a tremendous background. How unlikely it seems 
that our small planet is in any way unique, or that no other sphere 
in all this unimaginable mechanism has ever given birth to a living 
creature. To suppose so would, be as absurd as for one leaf in a' 
forest to imagine that it was the only leaf in existence. So, though 
we have no proof of life on any other planet, we scarcely need it, 
for in the present state of our knowledge we should rather call for 
evidence to the contrary. We cannot be like the peoples of past 
ages who each believed that their own country or their own island 
was the only inhabited spot in existence. 

What has all this got to do with religion? you may ask. Well, 
religion teaches us to regard living beings and their affairs as of 
supreme importance; it places .their welfare, spiritual and physical, 
in the forefront of every other consideration. It compels us to 
look upon life, and human life particularly, as sacred. The scientific 
materialist view, on the other hand, tends to reduce the significance 
of human concerns; it makes it seem not to matter very much what 
we do or how we treat one another, whether we live or die. It 
finds it difficult to believe that we and our puny little affairs are 
ruled or guided by any moral power or that there is any supreme 
Intelligence that is interested in our welfare. We seem to be just 
orphans of the cosmic storm - mere meaningless by-products of 
eternal change. 

Now it is precisely at this point that Buddhism steps in with 
its strongest argument for the moral order of the universe. For 
Buddhism acknowledges the countless multiplicity of world-systems 
and the innumerable different forms of living beings, visible and 
invisible. Its system of cosmic philosophy is just as vast and just 
as subject to the law of change and of cause and effect as is the 
universe known to the physicist. The two are identical. Moreover,» 
the doctrine of Kamma explains the existence of evil, which in 
other systems must always remain a mystery. 

I 

The vastness of the Buddhist cosmic system has never minimised 
the importance of living beings and their welfare. On the contrary, 
the doctrine of Kamma, the principle of cause and effect depending 
upon volitional action, raises man to the highest level of importance 
and of personal responsibility. And that, we should remember, 
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means not only responsibility for our own progress, but also for 
the wellbeing of others. 

Buddhism tells us that all forms of living beings come into 
existence through craving. This is demonstrably true. It is 
also true that they perish through craving. The whole vasi universe 
is a stage on which is being played out, over aeons of time, this 
ceaseless drama of craving r- thirst for existence, craving for sensory 
experience. In the course of evolution the first single cell-animals 
developed through various stages, acquiring more specialised organs 
and sense-perceptions until the process culminated in the human 
species, the most fully-equipped of all for enjoyment of the senses. 

But with this increased capacity for enjoyment comes inevitably 
a greater capacity for suffering. For everything we get out of 
this life we have to pay, and sometimes pay dearly. That is the 
law. So Buddhism teaches us that the pursuit of sensory pleasure 
may be all right for those who do not realise the hard bargain life 
is making With them, but the wise man comes to a point where he 
discovers the futility of material and impermanent gains, and from 
then on he looks for a higher way of life. He must overcome 
his craving and his self-delusion, for that is the only way to final 
release from the mechanism of Kamma and rebirth. So he studies 
the Four Noble Truths, the Law of Anicca, Dukkha and Anatta, 
and he strives to follow the Noble Eightfold Path. 

Now, to those who still doubt whether the existence of a moral 
law can be proved, Buddhism has one final argument. The Dhamma 
is called “Ehi passiko” - that which invites investigation; you 
may come and see for yourself. You may, by diligence and cultiva¬ 
ted knowledge, realise within yourself the truth of the moral law 
of the universe which we Buddhists call Kamma. It is not to be 
accepted on faith; it begins with an intellectual assumption but 
it ends with personal insight and illumination. 

So much for Buddhism as the basis of personal aspiration, the 
Path and the Goal of individual effort. What about Buddhism 
as the hope of the people as a whole? Has our creed anything 
to contribute to the progress of mankind towards a just and equitable 
social order and a stable and peaceful world-civilisation? 
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For the answer to that question we have to look no further than 
the great moral teachings of the Buddha, the highest standard 
ever set for human beings in their dealings one with another. The 
ideal set before us is the perfection of the highest virtues, compassion 
and universal benevolence. Universal benevolence, please note: 
there is no room here for sectarianism, racialism or any of the 
thousand and one cramping restrictions that men place upon the 
empire of brotherhood. Buddhism stands for an international 
commonwealth based upon Metta and Mahakaruna, Loving-Kind¬ 
ness and Great Compassion, and in such a commonwealth as that, 
no one can oppress another or exploit another; no man can injure 
his neighbour or deal harshly with those dependent on him. 

The unique feature of Lord Buddha’s Teaching in this respect 
is that the obligation to cultivate compassion and benevolence 
does not depend upon a mandate from an external power. It 
is a reasonable appeal to the highest instincts of our nature and 
it is supported by a reasoned philosophy. Where others have 
seen partially and imperfectly, the Buddha saw clearly and face to 
face. He made no essential distinction between that which is 
advantageous in this life and that which brings blessings in the 
next; the two are one and the same, arising from the same source 
and bringing the same result. Unhappiness, he declared, comes 
from the delusion of self and love of self; the man who puts the 
welfare of others before that of himself attains the highest beatitude 
here, in this present existence. 



BUDDHISM AND THE FUTURE 


Let us begin by not deceiving ourselves. This does not sound 
difficult, but actually it is the hardest of all attitudes to achieve. 
By “not deceiving ourselves”, I mean let us ffop painting a picture 
of the world of to-day in false but pleasing colours, for our own 
comfort and reassurance. We - the whole world - are up against 
it, badly. We must take stock of our situation with all the honesty 
we can muster. We need to find out what lies at the root of all 
our troubles and misunderstandings, and how we can best set 
about the task of removing it. And all the time we must bear 
in mind the alternative that confronts us if we fail to do this. 

When we analyse it, the trouble is not entirely political, or even 
economic. It goes far deeper than that. These are only the 
words used by civilised man to cover up his uncmlised instincts. 
What we are all suffering from - the whole of mankind collectively - 
is a rush of materialism to the brain. And materialism means 
placing an undue emphasis on the physical amenities of life at 
the expense of spiritual values, or, if you like it better, moral values. 
We want to hold what we have, while making a determined grab 
at something someone else is holding at the same time. This we 
do in the rather pathetic belief that happiness depends upon owning 
more material things than we need or can use. 

We have only just emerged from one shattering war, and already 
the air is thick with anticipations of another. At the same time, 
we all know that, should this come about, it will mean a world 
upheaval on a scale never before witnessed. And all because we 
have allowed our greed for material things to develop into fear 
and hatred of our fellow-men. It is the primeval law of the jungle 
translated into terms of atomic bombs. 

Why is it that materialism has taken so firm a hold on the mind 
of technically civilised man? Do not misunderstand my meaning - 
there never has been a time when the majority of people were not 
fundamentally materialistic. But hitherto religion has kept some 
sort of balance, however precarious, between the opposites of 
materialism and spirituality. But of late the scale has gone down 
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heavily in favour of materialism - to such an extent that, with 
the sanction of a powerful political group, it has itself become 
a religicn. 

To most people, the materialistic view of life seems to be supported 
by science; they therefore draw up their scale of values on the 
measuring-chart offered by science, and religion does not seem to 
come into the picture at all. It has not given them anything 
adequate to place in the balance against the immediate benefits 
they derive from life’s material comforts; and, besides, these are 
more spectacular, more superficially attractive. Man is not yet 
spiritually or intellectually mature; he is like, a child who would 
choose a crude and gaudy coloured print against a delicate and 
subtle-toned etching. 

And yet there is something to be said for his point of view, if 
he be a Westerner, without the privilege of having known the 
highest religion - that search for the ultimate truth which we call 
Buddhism. Religion in the West has failed to give him happiness - 
even the poor, fleeting happiness he gets from cinemas, Radio 
and the other products of technical civilisation. For many years 
now, religious beliefs in the West have been undermined by the 
discoveries of science, which have opened up far wider horizons 
of knowledge than were ever dreamed of by the ancient prophets. 
One by one the old beliefs have had to be discarded. Their place 
has been taken by the rather grim facts of science - facts which 
leave no room for theories of god or an immortal soul, but which 
reveal only the working of a universal law of cause and effect, and 
which place man, in relation to the universe, in a quite different 
perspective. 

But recent discoveries in the field of nuclear physics have again 
shifted the balance, this time away from the former completely 
materialistic view of the scientist. True, there is still no room 
for animistic or theistic beliefs; no evidence has been found for 
the existence of a creator or an imperishable entity in any of its 
phenomena. The scientist of to-day inclines to regard the life-force 
as something similar to electrical energy, nothing more. But 
the old static concept of matter has given way to a dynamic concept. 
All material substance is now seen to be insubstantial - a collocation 
of forces, arising and passing away from moment to moment. 
According to Sir Arthur Eddington, the “Second Law of Ther¬ 
modynamics” is still the most certain of all scientific truths. This 
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law states that everything that exists in time must inevitably run 
down, decay and finally be destroyed. By Western philosophers 
this has been called a “terrible conclusion”, but to the Buddhist 
it is nothing but Anicca, the law of impermanence, one of the 
fundamental Buddhist truths. 

The ultimate structure of matter is atomic ; it consists of electrons, 
positrons and neutrons, and in revealing this fact, science is drawing 
away from materialism. It is also as far apart as ever from ordinary 
religious beliefs, but it is drawing ever steadily nearer to Buddhism. 
To take another branch of modem science, psychology, we find 
Professor William James, the distinguished research worker, 
stating that everywhere we come upon mental processes and con¬ 
tinual change, but nowhere can we find any permanent connecting 
entity behind the processes. Again, a very disconcerting conclusion 
for the believer in an immortal soul, but quite familiar to 
the Buddhist, who recognises in it another fundamental truth of 
.his religion, the Anattd principle. 

Concerning the causal-continuum of life, which in Buddhism 
is called Katnma, the law of cause and effect, we End that science 
itself now has to admit the possibility of causes operating on a 
level other than that known to us through our ordinary 
consciousness. Summing up on his researches in quantum 
mechanics, the eminent physicist Max Planck says, “The concept of 
causality is something transcendental - quite independent of the 
nature of the researches, and it would be valid if there were no 
perceiving subject at all.... We must distinguish between the validity 
of the causal principle and the practicability of its application.” 
In other words, we must admit causes beyond our comprehension, 
but they must be causes obeying a law inherent in themselves. 
We are not to suppose a supernatural origin for phenomena outside 
the sphere of causality, just because we cannot understand its 
laws. Yet this is precisely what happens in most forms of religious 
thought. 

There is that in Buddhism, therefore, which does not force 
it into a position antagonistic to science, as is the case with other 
religious systems. Even the great topic of contention between 
Christian and rationalist, the biological theory of evolution, melts 
into nothing in the light of Buddhism. In such matters the Buddhist 
is not required either to confirm or deny. It is sufficient that 
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science, which has destroyed most of the religious beliefs of the 
West, and also, unfortunately, the ethical structure based upon 
them, is confirming, in its own way, the profound philosophy 
taught by Buddha 2500 years ago. The real knowledge of Buddhism 
begins where science leaves off. It is itself based on scientific 
principles which everyone can check from his own experience, 
not upon dogmas, and because of this, science, as far as it is capable 
of going, must be in agi cement with it. 

The religion of the future will be a Buddhist religion; of that 
there can'be no doubt. But for that to be so, it must recapture 
the spirit of the universal creed proclaimed by Buddha, with its 
vital principles of morality, wisdom, compassion and all-embracing 
brotherhood. And that brings me back to the point at which I 
started, for it is only Buddhism that can deal with the problems 
we have created for ourselves - the predicaments that arise from 
craving, hatred and ignorance; the problems that come from man 
not realising his true nature or where his lasting happiness really 
lies. By reconciling religion with scientific knowledge. Buddhism 
can restore the lost spiritual values and open the way to the next 
stage in man’s evolution. 

We know that the Buddha Sasana will endure for the period 
predicted by Buddha, for so long as there is even a handful of- 
people who preserve its-doctrines, there will be Buddhism in the 
world. But we must not be content with that. The whole of 
mankind needs its teaching, if civilisation is to be saved. 

We are approaching the grand meridian of the period of the 
Law, and though fearful dangers threaten our world, there is 
also being felt a strong tide of religious revival, on lines the West 
has never- known before. The darkest hour is just before dawn, 
and we may live to see Buddhism break upon the world with the 
new hope of a glorious day. But this will not come without effort; 
we must all help to bring it about, by reviving the Dhamma first 
in our own lives. “Appamadena sampadetha!” - Strive with 
earnestness, said the Buddha. If those countries Which have 
preserved the Sasana through the centuries, as Burma has done, 
strive earnestly to make Buddhism a living inspiration and prove 
its truth to the rest of mankind, the world of the future will be 
everlastingly in their debt. 



WORLD LUNACY 


Lao Tse, the Chinese sage, said: “When the Way (of natural 
harmony) is lost, then arises virtue; after virtue is lost, then arises 
justice; after justice is lost, then arises ritualism.” By this he 
meant that when people lose their natural love of the moral order 
they consciously abstain from vice, and call it virtue; when this 
self-conscious virtue is lost they formulate a code of justice, and 
when this also fails, they turn to ritualism, and so on in descending 
order. 

He might have added that when peace is lost the people turn 
to pacifism. One of the symptoms of a world plunging madly 
from conflict to conflict is the number of pacifist movements that 
have come into being and the peace-conferences that are being held 
in various parts of the globe. We have had them lately in Switzer¬ 
land, India, America and elsewhere; yet still the disease continues 
its course unabated. The same upsurge of pacifism took place 
after the first World War, and the present one may be expected 
to produce exactly the same result, neither more nofless.. 

In a sane world there would be no occasion for great numbers 
of people of different nationalities to assemble, some coming from 
the. far comers of the earth at considerable expense, in order to 
assure one another that war is a bad thing and harmful to humanity,, 
and that it ought to be abolished. Viewed dispassionately, such a 
proceeding in itself is insane enough, but it is the outcome of a 
larger lunacy which decrees that, even while the delegates are 
solemnly bandying these platitudes across the conference tables 
their respective countries shall be busily and efficiently preparing 
themselves for the next war of extermination. The ordinary 
citizen of any country, regarding these portentous but unfortunately 
barren conclaves from the (temporary) security of his home, may 
be forgiven if he cynically comments: “Thus it is, was and ever 
shall be, war without end!” 

The sincerity of those who organise these conferences and of 
those who attend them cannot be questioned. They are people who 
feel strongly about the present trend of world affairs and wish 
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to do something, in collaboration with those of like mind among 
their past and potential enemies, to check the headlong rush to 
destruction. Their motives are good; they are people of ideals 
and intelligence; they have great patterns of non-violence to follow 
and from which to draw their inspiration and, last but not least, 
they represent the feelings of the vast majority of inarticulate ( 
mankind in a war-weary world. 

They have at their service powerful instruments of international 
propaganda in the press and radio-who remembers now, I wonder, 
that in its early days the then British Broadcasting Company had 
for its motto, “Nation shall speak peace unto nation”, until the 
pressure of events in Europe w and the increasingly bellicose tone 
of continental broadcasting made the retention of that hopeful 
prophecy too farcical to be continued? 

All these advantages the pacifist movements have, plus the 
sympathy of right-thinking people everywhere-and yet they 
fail. What is the reason? The arguments against war have been 
reiterated over and over again, so that it is now impossible to say 
any things on the subject that has not been said before times out 
of number, but there must be still one primal factor in the problem 
that has been so far untouched, by ethics, politics, religion and 
every other branch of knowledge that has any bearing on the 
subject. 

For the answer we must first of all examine the known causes 
of war. These fall under two main heads: politico-economic 
and historico-psychological causes. In the first are combined the 
influences of power-politics, the problem of expanding populations 
and the competition for the world’s mafkets, together with the 
universal trend towards over-industrialisation. Th.e second 
embraces all national animosities that have their roots in past 
victories and defeats; for example, the French distrust of Germany, 
dating back to the Franco-Prussian war, which later influenced 
the Treaty of Versailles and so paved the way for the outbreak 
of war in 1939. Closely allied to this is the racial and nationalistic 
mystique, which lies in the field of the psychologist, since throughout 
history it has been applied, under the name of “patriotism”, to 
engender mass enthusiasm for “one’s country, right or wrong”. 
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In assessing the causes of war we are apt to over-empliasise the 
first group and minimise the second. If war is brought about by 
economic conditions, it none the less draws its sustenance from 
the historico-psychological region of the mass consciousness, and 
when this sustenance is exhausted in the course of a long drawn-out 
conflict, the war comes to an end, even though the economic and 
political problems that originated it are still unsolved. If this 
factor did not exist, indeed, the economic forces brought into play 
by the struggle for supremacy between nations in times of peace 
could not gather enough momentum to lead to war. It is worth 
while, therefore, to examine this psychological factor more closely, 
for here, if anywhere we have the true cause of war. 

The instinct of belligerence in children is a form of self-assertive¬ 
ness; it is partly psychological and partly physical, for the stronger 
the child is physically, the more marked is its aggressive urge. The 
child wishes to impose its will on others and on its environment, 
and failing to achieve this with adults, it resorts to coercing its 
weaker companions. This is the first and simplest manifestation 
of the self-conscious ego. Passing through this primitive stage 
the child then becomes a communal being and manifests the tribal 
instinct in'the form of team-spirit and devotion to the school. The 
primal ego has become partly sublimated and is then identified 
with the corporate group of which the individual is a part. It 
is not a true sublimation but more precisely an extension of the 
ego which leaves the personal ego not only unimpaired but actually 
strengthened. The so-called sacrifice of self that comes from 
devotion to the family, tribe, team or country is merely the sacrifice 
of the smaller, individual ego on the altar of the larger self with 
which it has become temporarily identified. 

The sportsman who cheers his team at a football match is 
celebrating the glorification of his extended ego; the man who 
exhibits excessive nationalism is. giving vent to the same primitive 
instinct, and in his case it is formally approved by society because it 
is this sublimated (and therefore disguised) form of egoism which 
preserves the homogeneity of the state. It is the one form of 
egoism the open expression of which a civilised community praises. 

Professor Jung, in one of his books, claims to have discovered 
the subconscious current or tendency that finally found open 
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expression in Nazi aggressiveness in 1939, in the psychology of a 
representative section of young Germans whom he analysed several 
years before any political or economic situation had arisen that 
could possibly be said to make war unavoidable. This is a strong 
indication that the political and economic causes of war are only 
the outward manifestations of a hidden urge that develops in the 
collective consciousness of a people: it may well be that they are 
the actual products of the psychic tendency and brought into 
being, as a direct result of it. The psychic pre-disposition of the 
majority tends towards aggression and the trend of events follows 
it, so that in time circumstances are brought about which make 
it appear that war was the inevitable result of economic and political 
factors. 

The view put forward by Tolstoy in "War and Peace”, that the 
great leader is nothing but the instrument of a force more powerful 
than himself, on the crest of which he rides to victory, and that 
this force is nothing but the collective psychic impulse of the mass of 
the people, the whole obeying the universal law of cause and effect, 
seems to be correct. Napoleon was a psychic type, so was Hitler; 
they both believed that a destiny directed their actions and they 
were partly right, but it was not a god-directed destiny but rather the 
psychic volition of a great number of people-the nation, in fact- 
stimulated over a period of years by growing discontent and the 
suppressed urge for national self-assertion. When this psychic 
energy exhausts itself, as it is bound to do in the case of a protracted 
conflict-for example, the Napoleonic wars-or more rapidly in 
the case of modern intensified warfare, the first symptom is loss 
of faith in the leader. The leader in turn feels the force failing him 
and begins committing blunders: he loses faith in himself and 
his “destiny”. The result is defeat. A' democratic government, 
in which the burden of responsibility is divided among a group of 
men, has an advantage in such a case, since one man acting as the 
psychic instrument of so many is certain to collapse in course of 
time under the strain of the psychic tension to which he is exposed. 

Here we are dealing with a very obscure and little-understood 
relationship, that between the leader and the led. But we know 
enough, at least, to acknowledge that war like all other things, 
arises from the mind, and that it does not rise from the mind of 
one man, or a small group of men, but from the mass mind of 
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the people. Now this mass mind is always of a lower and more 
primitive, more Violent type, than the individual minds that compose 
it. A mail in a crowd will be guilty of excesses that as an individual 
he would shrink from. Yet it is that mentality which, in the form 
of the extended ego of the people, ultimately directs the fate of 
nations. 

The root-cause of war, then, as of all other evils, is the ego- 
instinct: of that we can be certain. It is the ego which demands 
expression, conquest and acquisition, and if we are to tackle the 
problem of war effectively we must tackle it from the ego itself. 
And to do that the approach must be to the individual direct: it 
must not be confused by external issues in the form of political 
creeds, economic theories, race antagonisms or the misguided 
heroics of patriotism. 

This appears to be the reason why religion has failed to bring 
peace to the world. The people cry aloud for peace with their 
tongues while their ego-instinct craves for self-expression in conflict. 
Buddhism is the only Teaching which attempts to curb this ego- 
instinct at its source, or which even sees the necessity for 
doing so; other religions are content to canalise it and provide an 
alternative to its cruder manifestations; the self is not subjugated, 
but merely harnessed to a higher motive, and that motive in itself 
may be (and usually is) diverted to the cause of war when occasion 
arises. 

Buddhism cuts out non-essentials and gets down to the basic 
principles of thought and action. It teaches that there are five 
kinds of spiritual darkness and five of spiritual light. Among 
these the first kind of darkness is that which makes people ignorant 
of the fact that their tendencies and actions are their own inherent 
property, their cause and their fate. This is called Kamma-sammoha. 
It also includes ignorance of the nature of volitional actions and 
of the fact that certain types of action lead to evil results and others 
to good. Its opposite is kamma-ssakata-nana, the illumination by 
which people know the nature of Kamma (actions) and know that 
it is these tendencies and actions v/hich produce individual beings, 
and also become aware that they fall into distinct classes, some 
of which produce evil and others good results. To understand the 
science of mental and physical activity it is necessary to be familiar 
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with the five principles of darkness and illumination, particularly 
these first two. If these were thoroughly comprehended by people 
throughout the world we should have gone a long way towards 
eliminating the principal causes of war; but for this end to be 
attained it is also essential that people everywhere should under¬ 
stand the process of rebirth in Samara, its cause and the nature 
and origin of the various types of consciousness in the chain of 
cause and effect. This is the only answer to the instinct of egoistic 
aggression that is inherent in the majority of mankind. 

Diagnosis of the disease of world lunacy is useless unless we 
can also supply the remedy. The disease is Self: the only treatment 
must be recognition of the evils that come from the different forms 
of egoism, and the way to their elimination through knowledge of 
the fact that there is really no such thing as the self. Could this 
knowledge become widespread, the power of the ego, both in its 
individual and sublimated forms, would be reduced to ineffectiveness 
in the sphere of world-events; with this form of aggressiveness 
removed we should be at last on the way towards true civilisation. 

The time has come to give Buddhism a chance to rid mankind 
of the fatal delusion of selfhood to which the evils of war can 
ultimately Sn traced. .Other remedies are merely palliatives: they 
succeed for a time, to a certain limited extent and with certain 
types of people who are advanced enough to have recognised the 
need for subjugation of the ego from their own personal observa¬ 
tion. But for a genuine change of consciousness throughout the 
world-a complete “turning-about” in human understanding and 
human relationships-something drastic has to be brought into 
operation, something which strikes at the roots of the trouble 
as nothing so far has done. That Buddhism can bring peace has 
been proved by history; it is no mere empty theory. It can bring 
peace to individual beings, and that is the first, most essential step, 
towards bringing peace and sanity to the world. 



RE-CASTING THE BUDDHA IMAGE 


The complete absence of the dogmatic spirit from Buddhism, 
has always left the door wide open for'novel interpretations of the 
Dhamnta. That there should have been different schools of thought 
such as the Madhyamika, Yogacdrin and SautnvUika, quite early 
in its history was only to be expected. Their differences were 
not fundamental but for the most part rested on points of monastic 
discipline- and philosophical attitudes towards questions of pheno¬ 
menology and ultimate reality. They emerged as additions to 
the original teaching rather than as alterations. In none of them 
was there to be found any radical departure from the basic position 
that Buddhism had taken against prevailing Brahmanical beliefs, 
and the essence of Buddhist thought maintained its cohesion. 

As time went on, however, the practice grew of philosophers 
belonging to the Mahdyana schools attributing their own thoughts 
to the Buddha. This was a not uncommon occurrence in the 
days before written records, when all knowledge depended upon 
the verbal tradition passed from guru to pupil, and it was by no 
means confined to Buddhism. Every Indian religious and literary 
tradition shows the same phenomenon, and it is this practice, 
which the more developed historical sense of today would term 
dishonest, that has made the whole history of Indian literature 
a mystifying tangle of dates and personalities. Later teachers 
would not hesitate to father their own ideas on some illustrious 
sage of the past, and would even pass off their own compositions 
as his-a kind of plagiarism in reverse. So far was this from 
being considered unethical that it was not even looked upon as 
deception, but as a quite legitimate way of giving weight and 
authority to the new ideas. In a tradition-bound culture the 
argument ran that if an idea was good, it must have come from 
the past; which by an easy extension gave sanction to the practice 
of providing the idea with an ancestry in order to make it good, 
or appear so. Ideas as such were of more importance to the 
Indian mind of those days than were matters of historical fact. 

Consequently it is only by internal evidence,, such as anachronisms 
and features of style, that we can know that the texts of a certain 
period, purporting to be of earlier date, are really later productions. 
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Thus by finding Bodhisattvas figuring prominently in Mahayana 
sutras, whereas there is no mention of them in the earlier Pali 
texts, and knowing from the historical development of Buddhism 
that the Bodhisattva cult did not arise until some five hundred 
years after the Parinibbana, we can judge that these compositions 
belong to that period or later, and not to the time of the Buddha. 
Their approximate date is further indicated by the mention of 
later Hindu deities who, if they were known in the time of the 
Buddha had not yet been given prominence in the Brahmanic 
pantheon; when, for example, the Vedic Rudra had not yet been 
absorbed into the personality of Siva. The question that is of 
chief interest to us today is whether the contemporaries of 
Ndgarjuna, Vasubandhu and others accepted these sutras as being 
the ancient traditions they claimed to be, or whether the device 
was recognised as a permissible fiction. It seems more likely that 
the latter was the case, and that it was only later, when their actual 
origin had been lost to sight, that they were thought to be as old 
as the Pali texts. To form a picture of a similar situation we 
should have to imagine Origen or St. Augustine not being content 
with writing their own theological works, but passing them off 
in the guise of sermons by Jesus Christ. It may be solely due 
to the historical sense that Europe inherited from. Greece and 
Rome that this did not happen. 

But it was not until the introduction of Tantricism, which 
must have been roughly coincidental with the Puranic era, or a 
little before it, that essential changes took place in what was currently 
accepted as Buddhism. The sex-magic of Tantra bridged the 
gulf between Buddhism and Hinduism, to the advantage of neither. 
It was the general breakdown of moral standards resulting from 
it which gave justification for the resurgence of Brahmanism. 
The Brahmins found in it an excuse to attack Buddhism on the 
ground that the Buddhist disregard of caste had contributed towards 
the social anarchy that followed in the wake of Tantricism, citing 
the association with ‘low-caste’ women that the rites of Tantra 
required, as being one of the chief causes of the disintegration. 
The success of Sankaracariya’s campaign against Buddhism 
came largely from the fact that it was not entirely unwarranted. 
Buddhism in India had fallen from its high estate—not for the 
reasons the Brahmjns adduced, but from the process of popularisa¬ 
tion, which had driven a chasm between the lofty truth proclaimed 
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by the Buddha and the interpretation given to it by those whose 
understanding was on a level with their lusts. The injustice of 
the Brahmanical charges, however, lay in the fact that the origins 
of Tcmtra were not in Buddhism at all, but in the phallic cult which 
had corrupted it from without. By absorbing these influences 
Buddhism in India had taken the wrong turning. From that time 
up to the present day o ily the memory of the Buddha was preserved 
in India - ironically, as an avatar of Vishnu who had taken birth 
to teach a false doctrine, with the intention of preventing evil men 
from gaining power over the gods. (Cf Vishnu Parana) 

That misconception is now being corrected and there is hope 
that Buddhism may return in its pristine purity to the land that 
nurtured it. But past history gives a warning against the dangers 
of allowing distorted forms of Buddhism to take root. At the 
present time there is an unfortunate tendency to reduce Buddhism 
to a mere system of ethics, on no more than a materialistic founda¬ 
tion. The truth of rebirth and Karma is being interpreted as' 
nothing but an hereditary transmission of faults from one generation 
to another, and even the Four Noble Truths are being relegated 
to the background in favour of a more earth-bound Weltanschauung. 
Here again we see a repetition of the old custom of colouring 
Buddhism with local or contemporary ideas. This time the ideas 
are from the West, and tinctured with ‘scientific’ scepticism as to 
the continuation of life after death, and a corresponding preoccupa¬ 
tion with the values, political and sociological, of this world. 

To be concerned with the immediate problems of living is no 
bad thing in itself; a little more of it in the Buddhist outlook might 
well lead to a more developed social conscience and an improve¬ 
ment in general living standards. But only if it is applied in the 
spirit of selflessness that Buddhism inculcates. Certainly not 
if it is made the basis for any form of hatred. And it should 
never be forgotten that in the Teaching of the Buddha the affairs 
of the world are of secondary importance; the chief goal is to 
perfect oneself. Buddhism harnessed to politics might easily 
come to the same ignoble end as Buddhism yoked to Tcintra. 

The desire to ‘modernise’ Buddhism by distorting the words of 
the Buddha into a materialist philosophy does not come from any 
conflict between science and the doctrine of rebirth and Karma, 
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for there is none. If there were, it is unlikely that the people for 
whom the alteration is made would be aware of it. It comes solely 
from the wish to pin Buddhism firmly down to the mundane level 
where it can be made an instrument of social improvement. But 
is it really necessary to drag the Dhamma down to the level of 
Nastika and Ucchedaditthi to achieve this? The feeling seems to be 
that Buddhism, in teaching that all life is impermanent, subject 
to suffering and devoid of ‘soul’, is not sufficiently ‘life-affirming’ 
and aggressive to meet modern needs. Also that the doctrine 
of rebirth and Karma reduces a man’s resentment against unjust 
sociological and economic conditions, making him less anxious to 
fight the class war, or the caste war or whatever it may be. From 
this point of view it is not good that a man should blame his own 
past actions for his present misfortunes; he must put the blame on 
someone else. Therefore, so the argument runs, the Buddha’s 
words, plain and unequivocal though they are, must be altered 
and misrepresented. Buddhism must be made down-to-earth 
and progressive, instead of word-renouncing and introspective. 
So the texts are cut and misquoted, the fundamentals are said to be 
‘later monkish additions’ and the result is presented to an uninstruc¬ 
ted and trusting people as Buddhism. 

Now, important as it is to eliminate caste, as an obstacle to 
social progress and an affront to man’s sense of justice, and equally 
desirable as it is to remove all those impediments which in the 
form of class distinctions and privilege obstruct the free development 
of the individual’s resources, this is hardly the best way to set 
about it. In the first place it is not honest; in the second it is 
not necessary. 

Notwithstanding all those teachings of the Buddha which realisti¬ 
cally affirm that perfect happiness is not attainable in conditioned 
existence, the Dhamma contains in itself all the essentials for a 
complete transformation of human life. They are to be found in 
the cultivation of the wholesome mental factors of unselfishness, 
benevolence and enlightenment. No one can produce or cultivate 
them in others; we can only produce them in ourselves. But, 
once produced, and projected outwards in action, they give us 
the answer to all the problems that confront mankind. If the 
Buddha is to be regarded as a social reformer it must be granted 
that He began at a point which no other social reformer before 
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or since has touched—in depth psychology. He went to the 
deepest roots of human ill, which are in the human mind. It is 
only there that true reform can be effected. Reforms imposed 
upon the external world by force—which is to say by hate—have 
a very short life because they have no roots. But those which 
spring from a transformation in man’s inner consciousness remain 
rooted there, and while their branches spread outwards they draw 
their nourishment from an unfailing source, the subconscious 
imperatives of the lifestream itself. So reforms come about v/hen 
men’s minds have prepared the way for them, and they live so 
long as men revitalise them from their own love of truth, justice 
and their fellow men. 

It has been so often emphasised that the doctrine of Karma is 
not fatalism, and that a passive resignation is no part of the Buddha’s 
teaching, that any further repetition of this theme would appear 
to be unnecessary. Yet the fact that Buddhism lays the field of 
battle within the mind instead of in the external world, and sees the 
enemy to be overcome as the mental defilements of greed, hatred 
and delusion, instead of hostile forces without, continues to make 
Buddhism an unacceptable creed for those who can think of effective 
action only in terms of conflict with external evils. The only 
answer to this is to point out what history has proved over and 
over again: that no permanent solution can be found for the 
problems of human life in the alternations of victory and defeat 
which are all that such conflicts can bring about. In human 
disputes there is very seldom any absolute right involved on either 
side; they are concerned with relative values of right and wrong as 
seen from individual, self-regarding positions, and any settlement 
that is reached can be good only in a strictly limited and provisional 
sense. When people declare that they are fighting for the right, 
what they really mean is that they are fighting for their own 
advantage; but this is one of the commonest forms of self-delusion. 
The real problem around which the other issues revolve is nearly 
always one of personal or group benefit. There may be more of 
justice on one side than on the other, but perfect justice is an 
abstract concept, something that can never be achieved within the 
framework of human relationships on the level of conflicting 
interests. Therein lies its true value; it is an ideal for which man 
must continually strive, but its realization can be brought about 
only by transferring the point of view from the ego-centre to a 
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point outside it. In other words, justice is achieved when 
men are more concerned with justice for others than for 
themselves. 

Justice and revenge form the subject of the commentarial story 
which accompanies the fifth verse of the Dhammapada. It relates 
that a barren wife, out of jealousy and fear, three times caused a 
miscarriage in her husband’s second wife. On the third occasion 
the pregnant wife died, making an earnest wish that she might 
be revenged on her persecutor. When the husband learned what 
had happened he beat the barren wife so severely that she too died. 
As the karmic result of her misdeeds she was reborn as a hen, 
while the fruitful wife was reborn as a cat. Three times the hen laid 
eggs, and three times the cat devoured them. Finally the hen 
died, making the earnest wish that she might be in a position to 
eat the offspring of the cat in her next life. In the next existence 
the barren wife was reborn as a leopardess and the fruitful wife as a 
doe. Three times the leopardess ate the young of the doe, with the 
same result. Next the fruitful wife was reborn as an ogress and 
the barren wife as a young woman in Savatthi. On two occasions 
the ogress killed and devoured the young woman’s newly-born 
sons. On the third occasion the young woman fled, and her 
steps led her into the presence of the Buddha. It was then, according 
to the Dhammapada Commentary, that the Buddha spoke the 
memorable stanza: 

“Never by hatred is hatred quenched in this world; Only by 

non-hatred is hatred quenched. This is the eternal law.” 

When the history of their old feud was revealed to both, they 
saw that it was only by mutual forgiveness that the matter could 
be brought to an end. ■" 

The situations that give rise to human grievances are usually 
more complex than that on which this simple tale is based, but the 
principles underlying them are the same. Man longs to be avenged 
for wrongs committed against him. He cries out for justice. But 
on that level there can never be any final solution. The problem 
has to be lifted to a higher plane, one on which judgment is 
dissociated from self. 
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That is the position which Buddhism requires us to take. If we 
cannot always adopt it, it is better to admit the human weakness 
rather than to lower the standard of Buddhism by pretending that 
the Buddha taught something different. It is not a negative attitude 
to life, for it does not forbid man to struggle against injustices; 
it merely lays down the means by which the struggle is to be carried 
on; that is to say, by appealing to reason and principle instead of 
pitting force against force. If it is felt that this principle cannot 
be applied to situations involving the welfare of large groups of 
people as easily and decisively as it can in the case of individuals, 
inasmuch as renunciation of self-interest is a purely personal matter 
only open to personal decision, the fact must be accepted that in 
the last analysis Buddhism is essentially a personal way of life. It 
asks that we detach ourselves from the group predicament. But 
that predicament itself is the product and aggregate of human 
destinies, a composite radiation from individual centres of desire, 
and the solution which is best for each individual unit is also best 
for the whole. 

Buddhism teaches that thought is a positive and active moulder 
of the external world. All experience is conditioned by prior 
thought-formations. So it follows that if human thought is raised 
to a higher plane the whole of human life will be raised to a corres¬ 
ponding degree. And this we actually find to be the case when 
we examine the processes of history in certain parts of the world. 
Wherever and whenever great and lasting reforms have taken place 
in stable societies it has been because the majority have wanted 
them. The desire for them has prepared the way for the realization, 
for if the thought is generated it will sooner or later become a 
concrete reality. It is a collective form of the earnest wish, to 
which Buddhism attaches so much importance. When the earnest 
wish takes shape in the minds of large numbers of people, and is 
for some improvement that will benefit others, as distinct from a 
private wish for one’s own advantage, the result is bound to be 
the realization of the desired reform, whatever it may be. Where 
history records the abolition of typical social injustices, such as 
the employment of children in factories, sweated labour or harsh 
and oppressive laws, we find this principle at work. These things 
disappeared when people became aware of them and their conscience 
was aroused against them. Civilisation, like everything else. 
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begins in the mind. Where there is no social conscience there 
is no civilisation. It is this will for the good of others which 
Buddhism strives to awaken. 

But it can only be awakened by a proper understanding of the 
Dhamma. The Buddha once likened truth to a snake; if you 
grasp it firmly by the head you master it. But if you take it up 
by the tail you are destroyed. The simile carries a grave warning 
for those who take hold of the Dhamma in the wrong way. Still 
more for those who try to alter it to serve some special purpose. 
The Dhamma is a tremendous cosmic force, the one unalterable 
law of the universe. Those who try to change its course are as 
foolish as a man, ignorant of electricity, who tries to divert the 
current from a power house with his naked hands. 

It is not any modification or modernisation of the Dhamma 
that we require today, but a return to the Dhamma precisely as it 
was taught by the Enlightened One. This does not mean taking 
everything in the exegetical works as being authoritative, in the 
sense of being historically factual. As in all ancient traditions, 
there is much of purely symbolical truth in the great mass of legends 
that have gathered about the core of Buddhist teaching. But the 
core is there, plainly to -be seen, in a consistent, scientifically 
defensible view of the universe and the nature of life. In the 
fundamental truths the Buddha reiterated again and again there is a 
logical consistency which bears the stamp of enlightenment. They 
could have come from no other source but the mind of a fully 
Enlightened, fully Emancipated Being. The uniqueness of the 
Dhamma is the uniqueness of the Buddha. 

The man of today must accept the Dhamma in its entirety, and 
without either additions or qualifications, or not at all. There 
should be no difficulty about this; all it calls, for is the 
re-examination of existing concepts and the discarding of prejudices. 
The human temptation to remake the Dhamma to suit oneself, 
however, and the human vanity of wishing to create a Buddha, as 
men have created gods, in one’s own image, must be resisted. 
Neither should we try to model a Buddha, as some writers do, on a 
pet concept existing only in their own minds and coloured by 
their personal predilections or prejudices. In the torrent of books 
of Buddhism that have been poured out during the last few years, 
we come across too many false images of the Buddha. Often they 
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are projections of private dream-symbols, the result of adding a 
good deal of imagination to a meagre knowledge of Buddhism, 
but sometimes they are less innocently fabricated. One such 
work (a widely-read one, as it happens) makes no attempt to disguise 
its political purpose-one which, however, good it might have 
seemed in the eyes of the author, can only appear as sinister to 
those who wish to see the true Dhamma reinstated in the Buddha’s 
birthplace. All these attempts at re-creating the Buddha and his 
Doctrine have one feature in common: they are built up on 
incomplete quotations torn from their setting, deliberate misrepre¬ 
sentations, specious argument and similar dishonesties-devices 
which are obvious enough to the informed student of Buddhism but 
hidden from the majority of readers. 

To counteract this dangerous tendency the need is for more 
translations of the canonical works-faithful and scholarly transla¬ 
tion from competent hands. When people have access to the 
actual thoughts of the Buddha in their own language there will be 
less opportunity for misunderstandings to arise or misrepresentations 
to gain credence. When such translations become freely available 
we may have confidence that, whatever different interpretations, 
philosophical or otherwise, may be given to the doctrine, it will 
always be possible for the serious student of Buddhism, and those 
who wish to mould their lives on its principles, to go direct to the 
source and check for themselves the value of such opinions by the 
authentic teachings of the Tathagata. 



FACETS 


IV 

OF DHAMMA 




THE CONSISTENCY OF 
THE DHAMMA 


One of the most striking features of Buddhism is the consistency 
of its teachings. In the Theravada, at least, everything that is 
found bears the characteristic stamp of one mind; it is a masterpiece 
of homogeneity. And considering its tremendous scope and 
breadth, and at the same time the minuteness of its analysis, this 
consistency gives us a feeling of awe. There is something super¬ 
human about it. Here we are face to face with the working of a 
great mind, a mind of incalculable depth and power. This is 
not the mind of an ordinary philosopher; still less is it that of an 
inspired prophet, claiming God as his authority and impatiently 
brushing aside all mere worldly doubts and objections.. We seem 
to be listening to the voice of one who has seen things never seen 
before, realised depths of insight never reached before, yet who 
still keeps his contact with the earthy, immediate.needs of humanity. 

The, Buddhist doctrines are a closely knit, integrated whole. 
Studying them, we find ourselves plunged into the midst of a 
precisely articulated system which does not forbid us to believe 
some things and compel us to accept others, but which, because 
of its completeness, the relation of one part to another makes it 
impossible to give credence to ideas that are foreign to it. The 
fanctionmg of a watch is not improved by adding a few extra 
wheels that serve no purpose; and so it is with the Dhamma. Every¬ 
thing that is necessary is already there. It was, for example, not 
necessary for the Buddha expressly to deny the existence of a personal 
Creator. He did so, when he was asked about the origin of the 
world, but for those who had grasped his teaching he had no need 
to mention that point. There is no room for a personal maker 
of the universe in the Buddha’s system, and to introduce one would 
have the same result as putting redundant wheels in a well organized 
piece of mechanism. Far from being improved, it would be spoilt. 

So there is in fact a very'good method for distinguishing what 
the Buddha taught from what he did not. Applied with full under¬ 
standing it is infallible. It is the test of consistency. 


Section of an uncompleted work. 




THE FOUR NOBLE TRUTHS 


I am sometimes asked what is the distinctive feature of Buddhism 
which places it in a separate category from other religions and 
makes it applicable to all the diverse conditions of mankind, 
irrespective of racial differences, historical background and social 
development. The answer, I think, is to be found in its directness 
in facing the issues that confront us as living, thinking beings. 
Buddhism addresses the situation as it is, not as it is presented to us 
through habitual ways of thinking or preconceived ideas. It 
does not deal in the artificial values with which men in different 
ages have covered the actualities of life - those purely local and 
temporary standards of conduct, morality and accepted beliefs 
which confuse us when we try to solve the great enigma of living. 
It goes straight to the heart of man’s universal experience, and 
deals with what it finds there. And not human experience alone, 
but that which is common to all forms of life, without making 
false and unscientific distinctions between one class of sentient 
creature and another. 

The Doctrine taught by Lord Buddha for the emancipation of 
all beings is a profound and subtle truth, yet it is fundamentally 
simple. Its difficulty does not arise from any deliberate putting 
together of an elaborate metaphysical system, but from the wrong 
ideas that have to be cleared away before the true knowledge can 
be gained. 

The Enlightened One declared that He came to teach four Noble 
Truths, in the understanding of which lies the seed of transcendental 
wisdom. They are the starting-point for our quest, and in them 
is planted the germ that will one day bear the fruit of our endeavour. 
This outcome is certain, because the ground in which the germ is 
planted is certain, for it is nothing less than the ground of universal 
experience. 

These Four Noble Truths which are the foundation of Buddhism 
are: The truth of Suffering; the truth of the cause of Suffering; 
the truth of the cessation of Suffering, and the Way to the cessation 
of Suffering. Dukkha, or Suffering, is therefore seen to be the 
central fact of experience in all the planes of being. Primarily, 
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Buddhism is not concerned with the problem of good versus evil. 
Good and evil themselves are not ultimate values, but only by¬ 
products of wrong thinking and wrongly-directed activity; they 
belong to the realm of relative values. This is a very important 
point, and one to which I shall return later. 

To be separated from that which is pleasant and to be in contact 
with that which is painful are states of Dukkka; so also are disease, 
poverty, grief, old age and death. This we all know, and it needs 
no reiteration. What we so often overlook, however, is the predomi¬ 
nant part that suffering plays in life. In all of us there is a tendency 
to dwell upon pleasant memories and suppress those that are 
painful. This is a mechanism of the conscious mind that is quite 
familiar to psychologists. It is only when what is called the normal 
balance of the mind is disturbed that painful thoughts get the 
upper hand, and disagreeable memories, together with fears for 
the future, dominate the mind. It is only neurotics who exaggerate 
this aspect of experience; the ordinary man is a natural optimist, 
and the less he thinks the more optimistic he is. He has to close 
his eyes to the darker side of life in order to be able to go on living, 
and his optimism is often only a symptom of his deep, unconscious 
fear of facing the facts. So that his conscious mind may not be 
over-burdened with painful memories they are pushed into the back¬ 
ground by this protective mechanism of the unconscious. He views 
the past through a golden haze, imagining that yesterday was better 
than to-day, the days of his childhood happier than those of 
manhood, forgetting the tears he shed as a child and the many 
sorrows of youth. He tells himself, also, that tomorrow will 
be better than to-day - either he will be richer, or have achieved 
his ambitions, or at least that he will have left behind some of his 
anxieties. 

So he is an optimist. But this does not necessarily mean that 
the man who is sensitively aware of the other side of the picture 
must be a pessimist. When we take a realistic view of the world 
we live in we are forced to recognise that it contains more sorrow 
than joy. Though we ourselves may happen to be enjoying pleasures 
at any given moment, if we have any sympathy and compassion we 
must be aware that at that very moment millions of others are 
suffering. Even if we are so selfish that this thought does not 
take the edge off our enjoyment, we only have to pause and reflect 
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upon the brief and transient nature of all such pleasures, for our 
enjoyment to diminish at once. We may grasp at pleasure as 
it passes, U’t we cannot hold it. And when it leaves us, what 
emptiness takes its place! We are overcome with yearning, 
and the'only way our minds can cope with the situation is by 
finding a fresh object of desire. So we live constantly on hope, 
which cheats us in the very moment of its fulfilment. 

There is only one thing worse than not obtaining one’s desire, 
and that is obtaining it. Too often the thing that has been so 
ardently longed for turns to dust and ashes once it is attained. I 
have known men who have spent their lives working hard to amass 
a fortune, only to find, when they are middle-aged and rich, that 
they are looking back with longing on the days when they were 
young, their digestions were good, and their conscience did not 
keep them awake at nights. 

This, then, is the Noble Truth concerning Suffering - that it is 
inherent in all life, in all things that come into being, have their 
little day, and pass away into nothingness. Throughout all the 
realms of Brahmas and Maras, and from man down to the tiniest 
living organism too small to be seen even through a microscope, 
wherever there is coming into being and passing away, suffering 
is the single common denominator of experience. The insect 
crushed underfoot and the man crushed by some overwhelming 
grief are both victims of Dukkha. It may be physical or it may 
be mental; in some form or other it is about us and lying in wait 
for us all the time. 

What is the cause of this universal condition of suffering that 
prevails in Samsara? Its origin is to be found in the fivefold 
grasping-process of the Khandhas, or aggregates of conscious 
life. Through knowledge of the externaL world there arise attach¬ 
ment and craving; there is a continual swing between attraction 
and repulsion, but all the time there is desire for repeated experience 
of the pleasant sensations known in the past. All creatures depend 
upon food for their existence, and they find pleasure in satisfying 
their hunger. They have erotic desires, and so their sensual cravings 
cause the procreation of their species. Thus the whole system of 
the procreation and continuance of life depends upon this desire 
for sensual pleasure, proving, as psychologists have shown, that 
it is not only an integral part of the mechanism of being, but, 
indeed, the chief motivating factor behind it, 
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Here again, we do not have to go outside our own experience 
to prove the truth. In our personal Numa-Rupa (Mind-and-Body) 
we find mirrored the whole cosmological process as it unfolds 
itself-from the simplest to the most highly-evolved organisms. 
Lord Buddha said: “In this fathom-long, mind-equipped body, 
O Bhikkhus, I declare to you is the world, the arising of the world, 
and the cessation thereof.” Samsara exists, not only outside, but 
inside ourselves; we revolve in it, but it also revolves in us, since 
we create it from moment to moment by our attachments and our 
perpetually unsatisfied desires. " Mono pubbangama dhamma, 
manosetthd manomctya." Mind determines our actions, and our 
actions determine the state in which we are to function next in 
the ceaseless round of rebirth. 

Craving is a fire that is consuming all beings; it is the driving- 
force in life, because every activity is motivated by some desire 
from the very moment of conscious existence. Its intensity varies, 
its objects are many. They range from the simple physical cravings 
of animals to the complex and often artificially-stimulated desires 
of civilised man. It is to satisfy desire that animals prey upon 
one another and human beings abandon themselves to defilements. 

Craving, and craving alone sustains this amoral universe. Nature 
cares nothing for the suffering individual, and we look in'vain for 
any evidence of pity in the laws that govern survival. The moralist 
who tries to find some authority for his ethical principles in this 
universal process is doomed to disappointment. He turns away, 
baffled and despairing, to create a wholly mythical system to account 
for it. But the Buddhist analysis cuts right through the problem 
of good and evil to get af their basis, and in doing so gives a different 
interpretation of the terms. “Good” is that which is the outcome 
of unselfishness, or absence of craving, while “evil” is that which 
is produced by craving and is rooted in Self. All other definitions 
are ultimately meaningless. 

The order of becoming, centred in Craving, can be illustrated 
by just a few links of the Dependent Origination (Paticca- 
Samuppada) thus: From the sense-organs (salayatana) we get 
contact (phassa) with the external objects of sense, the world of 
form, sounds, odours, tastes and tactile substances. Remembering 
the delight these things have given us, and forgetting the pain, 
we crave to experience them again and again; that is Upadana, or 
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Attachment. Thus we are chained to this wheel of causation, to 
Jara-marana saka parideva dukkha donianass’ upaydsa - “Old age 
and death, grief, lamentation and despair.” 

It is man’s lust for power and sensory pleasure that produces 
crime, warfare and oppression; it is also that which causes rebirth 
in the various planes of Kama Loka (the world of sense-desires). 
All about us we see beings bora into the world diseased, 
poverty-stricken, infirm, sometimes mentally defective so that 
they are less intelligent than some animals, and we see there, 
not the work of a merciless creator, but thp result of actions, 
words and thoughts projected in the past. The Law of Kamma 
is an inevitable operation of cause and effect, and the individual 
not an entity or “soul” but the embodiment of his past Kamma, 
which has given rise to the Sanlchdras, the Kamma-prod ucing 
volitions, in which his present consciousness is rooted. The 
universe is a balance of forces in opposition. But these forces 
are not irreconcilable, as they appear when seen from the arbitrary 
standpoint of “good” and “evil”; rather they are like the cosmic 
attraction and repulsion that holds the planets in their courses, 
or the positive and negative poles in electricity - they are complemen¬ 
tary- to one another. Scientists to-day are inclined to believe 
that the life-force itself may be only some form of electrical energy, 
and this is quite in agreement with the Buddhist view of living 
beings as a collection of aggregates, conformations that come into 
being and pass away again to give place to others. That causal 
process is taking place from moment to moment as the atomic 
constituents break down and are replaced by others. What is 
true of the body is true also of the mind and psychic factors; they 
are even less enduring than the physical cells, being simply point- 
moments of consciousness, existing no longer than a flash, but 
each succeeding the other so rapidly that they give the illusion of 
continuity. 

This gives us the key to the question of Ignorance and Self. 
When it is realised that the inherent qualities of all life are Anicca, 
Dukkha and Anattd, it becomes at once apparent that the idea of 
Self or Atta is a delusion born of Ignorance. In a causal complex 
wherein everything is relative, and can be reduced to an interplay 
of forces without any connecting entity, there can be no “Self” in 
the sense in which we understand the word; there are only tendencies, 
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governed by preceding events. This the modern scientific 
philosopher fully acknowledges. But it is this delusion of Self 
that gives rise to craving; acting under the influence of Self, men 
are driven to impurities of thought, word and deed. In the very 
act of chasing an illusive pleasure, dominated by the thought of 
“I” and “Mine”, they bring misery and renewed craving upon 
themselves. We have seen that craving does not cease even when 
it is satisfied. When one object of desire is gained it soon becomes 
stale, and the mind fastens upon soihething else; when desire 
reaches saturation-point it appears as though there is nothing left 
to live for. This is the final misery - the blackest and most hopeless 
despair known to man; fortunately few ever reach it. The mind 
is ingenious in supplying new objects of craving, and when all 
the possible ones are exhausted it starts on the impossible ones. 
And still it goes on endlessly thirsting, like a weary traveller in a 
desert, lured on by mirages. Then death wipes the slate of memory 
clean, and it starts all over again, with the same tendencies. 

So much we know of the realms of passion and suffering; but 
the third Noble Truth proclaimed by the All-Compassionate 
Buddha tells us there is cessation of suffering, a state which is not 
subject to the laws of birth, decay and death. That sublime state 
is Nibbana, the extinction of craving. Lord Buddha made no 
further attempt to define it than this; that it is Asankhata Dhdtu, 
the absolute unconditioned state beyond the range of material 
being, wherein there is neither sun nor moon, neither bliss nor 
misery, neither coming-to-be nor passing away, nor any of the 
manifold phenomena of Samsara. 

It is the highest state, above all the deva -realms, which are them¬ 
selves subject to change; it is a single uncompounded unity, timeless, 
beginningless and without end. All our thoughts, and the words 
in which we express them, deal only with relative phenomena, 
those things which constitute the subject-object relationship. Our 
entire consciousness revolves about such things, and our mind 
cannot conceive that wherein they have no part. Lacking the 
words to express this transcendental reality we can only describe 
it in negatives; if we tried to give it positive qualities we should 
be led into falsehood. Because of this, those who have not under¬ 
stood the nature of relativity imagine that Nibbana is a void and 
negative concept. They think of it as nothing but extinction, 
vi 
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the equivalent to spiritual death. Nothing could be further from 
the truth. Nibbdna is the sole absolute reality, and the highest 
goal, in which all the limitations of personality are cast aside together 
with the passions and impurities, and there is not one single factor 
of rebirth left remaining.* 

Now we are faced with the problem of how to attain this goal. 
Nibbdna is not just an abstract concept, a theoretical solution 
that lies outside our hope'of realisation. There is, unfortunately, 
a tendency to think of it in that way nowadays. Admittedly, the 
influences all about us in the world at present are not favourable: 
there are powerful forces of greed and hatred at work. Only 
Moha - dullness or stupidity - is perhaps not quite so prevalent 
as it has been in the past. Science is helping mankind, in its own 
way, towards understanding the nature of life and the laws that 
control the universe, and by its aid there are more people to-day 
who are capable of understanding Buddhism than there were, 
say, fifty years ago. Science is, indeed, rapidly emerging from 
the materialism that once enveloped it, and is giving us a fresh 
angle from which to view the world. For the first time we are 
looking at matter from within, and we find it to be vastly different 
from its outward appearance. Knowing it to be only relative 
reality we are forced to seek beyond it for the ultimate reality. 

The Way to the realisation of Nibbdna is the fourth Noble Truth 
(aught by Buddha, and it is meant to be followed here and now. 
It is the Ariya Atthangika Magga, the Noble Eightfold Path, 
consisting , of Right Views, Right Aspiration, Right Speech, Right 
Actions, Right Livelihood, Right Exertion, Right Mindfulness 
and Right Concentration. 

Right Views, as opposed to delusion, means the acceptance of 
truth through an investigation into the law of cause and effect 
and thereby seeing ‘things as they are’. Buddha exhorted us not 
to accept anything on hearsay or in blind faith, but to put all 
theories to the test of practical experience. Lead a wholesome and 
righteous life, extending love and compassion to all living beings, 
and thus purify your mind to enter the abode of truth, was His 
message. By the renunciation of ego-centric views and sensual 


*See the author’s later writings on the subject in ‘The Buddhist Doctrine of 
Nibbana’ {The Wheel, No. 1651166) - Ed. 
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attachments- we can free ourselves of the hindrances that stand 
in the way of our realisation of the supreme truth. He who would 
achieve this must cultivate a detached mind, well balanced and 
capable of discriminating between truth and falsehood; not swayed 
by passion or self-interest. In this spirit he should regard all 
things in the light of Anicca, Dukkha and Anatta - impermanent, 
subject to suffering and void of Self. Right Aspiration is the 
intention to reach the supreme state of Dukkha Nirodha, the Cessation 
of Suffering. It must be so cultivated that it becomes the motivating 
force behind all activities. Itstands for desires that are lofty and 
noble; it is that which inspires us to work for the welfare of others, 
showing loving kindness to all creatures, helping and instructing 
those who need our guidance, and keeping the precepts for own 
future happiness. 

Right Views and Right Aspiration belong to the sphere of wisdom; 
the next three, Right Speech, Actions and Livelihood indicate the 
path of virtue. By Right Speech is meant truthfulness and the 
avoidance of harsh and abusive words. A pure and noble nature 
expresses itself in words that are kindly, comforting and encouraging 
to fellow-pilgrims on the Path. So it is, also, with Right Actions. 
They are those activities which are consciously performed, with 
full awareness of their results according to the law of Kamma; 
they are conditioned by Right Views and Right Aspiration, and 
are thus directed to the preservation of life, not its destruction, 
and to the alleviation of distress, not to inflicting it. He who is 
fully aware of the causes of rebirth makes harmlessness and charity 
the object of all his actions. When he gives alms he does so out 
of compassion and for the extinction of selfishness. He knows 
that sooner or later death overtakes us all, and that when we reach 
the decisive moment of our last consciousness in this life the only 
treasure we shall take with us is the treasure we have given away. 

The essence of Right Livelihood is the same as that of Right 
Actions; it is to gain one’s living by honourable means, not in 
any way that brings hardship or ruin upon others, or that panders 
to the lower instincts of human nature. The ideal of Right Liveli¬ 
hood should be to contribute something of value to the welfare 
of the community and to give of one’s best in whatsoever sphere 
one is working. The Minister of State who works conscientiously 
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for the welfare of his people, seeking neither honours nor riches, 
is following the path of Right Livelihood, and so also is the humble 
sweeper who makes a good job of cleaning a floor. 

The last three divisions, Right Exertion, Right Mindfulness 
and Right Concentration, deal with the highest activity of the 
Buddhist life, Meditation. Energy, strenuousness and earnest 
endeavour are the factors that lead to the true Samadhi. The 
last words of Lord Buddha before His Parinibbana were; “Imper¬ 
manent are all compounded things; work out your own emancipa¬ 
tion - with diligence!” In that final message He inspired His 
disciples to tireless effort, and His words are addressed to us also. 
They ring out clearly across the gulf of twenty-five centuries, urging 
us on towards the fulfilment of the greatest conquest of all - the 
conquest of self that leads to liberation and eternal peace. In 
His infinite compassion for all creatures in the Three Worlds 
the Blessed One made known these Four Noble Truths of Dukkha, 
Bukkha-Samudaya, Dukkha-Nirodha and Dukkha-nirodhagamini- 
patipadd, and so left us the guiding principles of enlightenment 
that all the previous Buddhas of bygone kaipas had taught. Those 
same Noble Truths will also be proclaimed by all the Buddhas of 
the future, so long as there are suffering beings bound to the wheel 
of life. They are the most precious heritage of wisdom trans¬ 
mitted from age to age, for upon them the entire system of the 
religious life is founded. Worlds will perish and fresh cosmic 
systems will arise, but these truths will remain unchanged and 
unalterable. And in every age and in any of the innumerable 
world-systems, he who hears them, and, hearing, understands 
their profound meaning, will thereby be cleansed of the stain of 
ignorance, the worst defilement of all, so that he may go forward 
to his high destiny, master of his fate, and be released for ever 
from the bondage of Samsbra. 

By the grace of the Triple Gem may all beings be happy; may 
peace and loving kindness enfold all creatures great and small!* 


For a fuller treatment of the subject, see the author's ‘Ttie Four Noble Truths’ 
(The Wheel, No. 34-35). 




THE CAUSE AND THE 
CURE OF ILL 


I 

Everywhere we turn in this world we see people suffering. Yet 
howmanystop to consider the meaning of so much pain and misery? 
The hospitals are filled with the sick, and dispensaries are kept 
busy at all hours. Many of the patients who attend them are 
suffering. from incurable disease, illnesses for which the most 
advanced medical science has not yet found any certain remedy. 
If a man is stricken with leukaemia or one of the more malignant 
forms of cancer he may be able to command the best medical 
and surgical treatment in the world, yet there is no more hope 
for him than there is for the poorest man in the same plight. He 
may hope for alleviation of his pain, but not for cure. 

There was, for example, the pitiful case of the son of Red Skelton, 
the famous screen star. The little boy suffered from leukaemia 
and his parents, extremely wealthy people, got the best medical 
attention for him, but all to no avail. When they knew the case 
was hopeless they took him on a tour of the world, in a pathetic 
attempt to give him as much pleasure as possible before he died. 
They were Roman Catholics, and in Rome their wealth and fame 
enabled them to get an interview with one of the. most inaccessible 
people on earth, the Pope. 

The Supreme Pontiff, he who holds the keys of heaven and has 
the power to send men to eternal damnation-he who makes 
doctrines, such as that of the physical assumption of the Virgin 
Mary, which the Christian God himself apparently never thought 
of,-blessed the boy and prayed for his recovery. All in vain; 
within a few months the child was dead. 

What was the meaning of such a brief and sorrowful life? the 
parents must have wondered. What purpose of God’s could 
it serve to inflict unmerited suffering of that kind on an innocent 
child and his parents? No doubt the Roman Catholic priests gave 
them an answer of some sort, for they are well accustomed to such 
situations. But it could not have been an answer that would 
satisfy any intelligent and humane person. 
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But we need not go so far afield to find examples of terrible 
suffering and grief. Misery is all around us. Knock on any 
door, walk down any street and you will come face to face with 
it. The beggar at the bus stop, displaying his horrible sores; the 
child born deaf, dumb or blind; the idiot child, mentally defective 
from birth; the cripple who came out of the womb hideously 
deformed and has had to drag his painful way through life, an 
object of pity to all who see him-all of them testify to the great 
sum of apparently meaningless pain in human life. 

Looking at these sights with a sympathetic eye, the Buddhist 
agrees with the rationalist that if these were the works of a Creator, 
that God could not be even just, let alone merciful. He would 
be a monster of cruelty. As for the puerile belief that there is a 
Deity who is senselessly vindictive enough to inflict pain on the 
innocent because of the sins of their forbears, it is too primitive 
for serious consideration. 

But whereas the rationalist gives up the problem of pain as 
insoluble, .and is driven to regard all life as a mere cosmic accident, 
without meaning or purpose, the Buddhist knows better. Every¬ 
thing in the universe has a cause, and suffering is no exception. 
Its cause is Akusala-kamma, the unwholesome, demeritorious or 
positively wicked deeds of previous lives. In the face of this plain, 
simple but all-revealing fact the lame explanations of theistic 
religion are seen as childish. There is no need, for a God who 
is more fit to be blamed than loved. 

Confronted with the visible results of evil actions, the Buddhist 
should have fear of doing wrong, even if he has no shame. These 
two mental states, shame and fear (Hiri and Ottappa) are the 
two guardians of moral conduct; one ensures self-protection, the 
other self-respect. Everyone has them to some degree, but in 
some the sense of self-protection is weak, whilst in others there 
is little sense of self-respect. Or it may happen that self-respect 
takes the false form of pride, in which it is more likely to lead to 
bad conduct than to good. But Hiri is to be clearly distinguished 
from pride, which is Mana, one of the chief obstacles to Arhatship. 
Mana is concerned with one’s appearance in the eyes of others; 
Hiri is concerned with one’s character as it is known to oneself. 
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The Buddha clearly laid down the nature of good and bad Kamma, 
without ambiguity, and there is no excuse for a Buddhist to disregard 
the Precepts. In many places in the Tipitaka the Buddha explained 
the terrible fate that awaits those Who transgress the moral laws. 
Such people often appear to be happy and prosperous in this 
life, but they are enjoying the residue of good Kamma from the 
past; when it is exhausted and their present lives end they will see, 
too late, Where their wickedness has led them. When their bad 
Kamma ripens they fall into states of misery either in this world 
or another. 

“Here he grieves; hereafter he grieves; the sinful man grieves 
in both places. Seeing his impure actions he grieves and perishes.” 
— Dhammapada, 15. 

The Precepts the Buddha gave-to abstain from killing, from 
theft, from adultery, from lying, and from the use of intoxicants- 
are to be observed not just occasionally but at all times. They 
are a course of prophylactic treatment to prevent men and women 
from falling into states of woe. A sick person is not cured by 
just listening to the voice of the physician, or by reading the prescrip¬ 
tions. He has to follow the treatment prescribed and to take 
the medicine, no matter how bitter it may be. 

The rule of life is that we do not get anything for nothing. Every¬ 
thing has to be paid for in some way or another, at some time or 
another. We cannot get the best of both worlds by enjoying all 
the delights of the senses and passions now, and letting them lead 
us into demeritorious ways, and also experience happiness in 
the future life. It is necessary to curb the senses, to put a rein 
on the appetites, to restrain greed, anger and violence, if we wish 
to go free from the more extreme forms of suffering in the next 
birth. Sometimes this is no easy matter; temptation is strong 
and the best of men may stumble by the way. When that happens, 
the best course is to face up to the fact that one has failed (not to 
conceal it from oneself by self-justification), and to determine 
to try harder next time. One minor fault may be covered by 
some outstanding good action, and its evil effects may thus be 
mitigated. But we should not take this as meaning that we can 
consistently break the Precepts, and put the matter right by 
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“observing Sil”, giving dana and offering food to the image of 
the Buddha. In this, as in all else, it is the middle way that must 
be followed: 

“He whose evil deed is covered (pithiyati) by a good deed, illumines 
the world like the moon emerging from clouds.” — Dhammapada, 
173. But at the same time 

“If a person commits an evil deed he should not do it again 
and again. Let him not take a liking for it, for the accumulation 
of bad actions leads to suffering.” — Dhammapada, 117. 

At the moment of death it is often the Kamma of habitual actions 
that presents itself to the mind and so determines the nature of 
the rebirth. If the habitual Kamma is bad, no amount of dana 
and occasional Sila observance will prevail against it. The mind 
always reverts to its customary moods and patterns of thinking. 
This is a psychological fact which anyone can verify for himself. 

Doctors and others who are present at many deathbeds know 
that, a dying person often shows in his last moments of consciousness 
that he has an intimation of what and where his next birth will be. 
Some die peacefully, with a smile on their lips. It sometimes 
happens that, if fully conscious, they speak of radiant .beings 
appearing to them, or even of seeing long-dead relatives and friends 
who have come to welcome them to a happy abode. All over 
the world, and not only among Buddhists, it is known that the 
good die happily; their passing from one state to another is calm 
and beautiful. 

How different is the death of one who has led an evil life! It is 
agonising to watch. The dying man babbles and raves furiously, 
his eyes starting from his skull as though he were seeing fearful 
visions. A clammy sweat of fear drenches his head and body; his 
fingers clutch the bed coverings as though by holding on to them he 
could hold on to life itself. He is terrified of dying, and his terror 
is justified. He really is seeing frightful visions-the flaming 
fires of hell, or the ghastly, malformed beings of the Preta-loka. 
It is then that the kindly physician usually gives him an injection that 
permits him to pass away in unconsciousness. But the drug 
cannot save him from awaking to the horrors of rebirth. 
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In the Peta-vatthu we have vivid descriptions of the miserable 
world of the tormented spirits. In other Pali texts similar descrip¬ 
tions are found in the Buddha’s own words. The wretchedness of 
beings born into that condition passes all imagination; for them 
there is no ease or rest. They wander about scorched by internal 
fires and tortured by the pangs of an unappeasable hunger. Their 
forms are diverse, but nearly always repulsive. One class of such 
beings, the Khuppipdsas Have enormously long and attenuated 
bodies, in-every fibre of which they suffer the pains brought about by 
their past Kamma. Others, the Kalakafijakas, are the scourges of 
one another. Impelled by the irresistible force of tbeir previous 
thoughts and deeds, they pursue each other, inflicting terrible 
wounds with fire and shining weapons; such is the inevitable result 
of a mind continually filled with thoughts of hatred. 

The life-span of some of these miserable beings is as long as a 
kalpa. During the whole of that time they are driven hither and 
thither like leaves blown on the wind, vainly seeking for shelter and 
relief. But when they approach a shady place it immediately 
turns into a furnace by the power of their demeritorious acts and 
the heat burns their bodies through and through, so that they 
shriek in agony. Death would be welcome to them, but they 
cannot die, nor can they find relief in unconsciousness, until their 
bad Kamma is exhausted. Maddened by thirst, they .come upon 
a river; but even as they stoop to drink the cooling water it turns 
to blood, filth or fiery acid. 

The mental world has more dimensions than the physical universe. 
Hence it is by thought that a man creates the world in which he is 
to be reborn. “Mind precedes all phenomena; mind is the chief; 
they are all created by mind”, says the Dhammapada. One who 
realizes this becomes more terrified of the impurities of his own 
mind than of gods, men or devils. Buddhism teaches that no one 
can harm us but ourselves. 


II 

In order to understand the nature of realms of existence other 
than our own it is necessary first of all to form a true mental picture 
of the world we are actually living in at present. All that we know 
directly of this world consists of objects presented to our 
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consciousness through the senses. We receive information about 
it through the eye, by sense of sight; through the ear, by hearing; 
through the olfactory organ, by sense of smell; through the tongue, 
by taste; through the body, by touch, and lastly through the mind, 
which receives, registers and collects ail this information and 
so builds up its picture of the external world. The mind functions 
as interpreter of what is observed. By its own special'nature it is also 
capable, via memory and imagination, of creating a separate world, 
as happens in dreams. But of this we shall have more to say later. 

The totaljficture we receive in-this manner seems to constitute 
all that we can possibly know about our surroundings. But that 
is far from being the case. There are certain features of this world 
which we know to exist as facts, although they are outside the range 
of our sensory detection. We have knowledge of them by 
inference-that is, through the intellect, and indirectly. It is in 
this way, for example, that we know of the existence of atoms, 
although we have never seen an atom. Still less have we the 
possibility of seeing the electrons, neutrons, positrons and protons 
which form the atom; yet we know that these constitute the basic 
Substance of the universe. Now, in further confirmation of the 
Buddhist teaching concerning the impermanence of matter, another 
particle has just been discovered, the “Anti-XI-Minus”, which has 
an existence of only one ten-billionth of a second. Obviously 
this could never be known to us through the senses, yet all the 
same, scientists knew of it long before it was actually detected. 
They inferred its existence because it was a logical necessity. 
Quantum mechanics show that for every known particle there 
must be an anti-particle and it is this principle which keeps the 
universe in equilibrium. 

So, although we see the objects of the universe, their actual 
structure can be known to the mind only by the deductive interpreta¬ 
tion of what is seen. And besides this, there are forces which we 
know of only through certain of their effects which we are able to 
observe. It is thus that we know of the presence of an electric 
current when it lights a bulb or produces sound from a radio set. 

In reality, the things we cannot see, or detect by any of our 
other senses, are far more numerous than those , we can. They 
are also more important, for they are the essential basis of the 
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things we do see. Our picture of the universe is a quite small 
area, framed by limitless borderlands above and below. To give 
just two instances, there are rays of light which are invisible to us 
because they lie outside the range of our light-perception, which is 
really very limited. Similarly, there are sounds which are of too 
high a pitch for our ears to register. A bat, which has little, if 
any, vision is able to avoid collisions in its flight by continually 
uttering high-pitched sounds which “bounce” like radar waves 
from objects in its path, and warn it of their presence. These 
sounds are quite inaudible to human ears. They are like the note 
of the whistle which can be heard by a dog, but not by its master, 
who is blowing the whistle to summon it. 

This severe limitation is true of all our senses. All around us 
in space, and even passing through and permeating our bodies 
there are currents of electronic energy, such as those which convey 
radio impulses, but it is only when we tune in a radio set, trap them 
and convert them into the kind of sounds our ears can distinguish, 
that we even suspect their existence. 

Furthermore, we know, because science tells us so, that what 
appear to be solid objects such as walls, tables and the very earth 
itself, are in reality composed entirely of atomic energy. The 
atoms themselves are in continual motion, and there is a good 
deal of sheer empty space between them. The atom itself consists 
chiefly of emptiness, with the electrons, neutrons and so on 
performing the rotary cosmic dance around the nucleus. Solid 
matter as seen by the physicist is in fact a quite insubstantial thing; 
it is mainly space, and what is not space is just energy. 

This in - itself gives rise to some rather startling inferences. We 
have to conclude that when we touch a “solid” object we are not 
really in contact with anything at all. The atoms in our body and 
those in the object certainly do not touch each other at any point - 
and yet, contact gives the physical sensation of touching. The 
truth is that our senses are quite deceptive in many ways, and this 
is one of them. The sensation of feeling comes from the proximity 
of one field of electro-magnetic energy to another, but the “direct 
contact” is a pure illusion. 

Part of the deception the world imposes upon us lies in the vast 
amount that our senses exclude from our perception. The entire 
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cosmos comprises very much more than the visible, tangible objects 
with which we are familiar. This was seen clearly by the great 
philosopher, Henri Bergson, when he pointed out that in the course 
of evolution the body has become equipped with certain special 
sense organs which enable it to receive impressions of the reality 
without, and at the same time to limit the extent and form of the 
revelation. He concluded that the intellect itself is a special adapta¬ 
tion of the mind which enables the being endowed with it to view 
the physical environment, but which at the same time limits both 
the extent and character of the view that the mind takes. When we 
consider, for example, a specialised organ like the eye, we note 
that its usefulness to the being it serves depends quite as much on 
what it excludes as on what it admits to the consciousness. If the 
eye could take in the whole of visible reality it would be useless. It 
is becaus£ the eye limits the amount of light it admits, and narrows 
the range of visible things, that it serves the purpose of life. The 
intellect appears to have developed as an instrument of the mind, in 
the same way and for a like purpose. It represents a narrowing, 
a shrinking and a condensation of consciousness; it gives us a 
selective picture of our environment, the one that is necessary - that 
and no more-for our successful functioning and survival. In 
Bergson’s words, it gives us views of reality: it is not the purpose 
of the intellect to give us the whole truth. It cuts you in the flow 
of transient things that line along which our activity moves, and by 
thus delimiting reality it serves us as the instrument, of the partial 
reality which is all we need to know as organisms living on the 
sensory plane. 

This view is entirely consistent with that heid by Buddhism. 
We know that our conception of the world is both defective and 
incomplete. All that we cognise of it is the bare minimum necessary 
for us to function on this particular level of consciousness, represen¬ 
ted by the familiar world. But that level is only one of innumerable 
strata, ranging from the sub-microscopic to the infinitely vast, the 
immensities of space which can be measured only in light-years. 
And within this tremendous complex there are those imperceptible 
levels of activity which exist side by side and interpenetrate each 
other. Each of these represents at least a possible level of 
consciousness - that is, a plane on which living, conscious beings 
could be thought to exist. 
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Let us consider the matter from the standpoint of radio 
wavelengths. There are, let us say, at a given moment, a dozen 
broadcasting stations radiating different programmes, each on a 
different wave band. Within the area covered by them, these 
radio impulses are all flowing through space - the same space - yet 
they do not get mixed up with one another. The tuning device of a 
radio set can select any particular one of them and reproduce it as 
sound. So long as there are no two or more of the programmes 
going out on the same wavelength, they remain separate and distinct 
from one another. Each wavelength, therefore, represents a 
particular vibratory level, and they all co-exist; maintaining their 
individuality, side by side and interpenetrating the same physical 
space. Each of them constitutes a world of vibration that is 
self-contained and insulated from ail the others, until such time as 
the radio waves are picked out and converted into ordinary sound 
waves. The mental activity which is consciousness vibrates in 
much the same manner; it too has different frequencies or wave¬ 
lengths, and these correspond to the innumerable worlds of con¬ 
scious life that exist side by side with, and interpenetrate our 
own. This is the real nature of the various planes of existence 
that are spoken of in Buddhist cosmology. In this world we are 
now inhabiting, our consciousness vibrates to one particular 
frequency, and consequently we see the universe in the aspect 
corresponding to that frequency. There is a ratio, as Abhidhamma 
tells us, between the frequencies of the cognitive moments of con¬ 
sciousness and the vibrational frequencies of matter, whereby our 
consciousness selects that particular aspect of the physical world - or 
rather, the world of forces - which is the level on which we live. 
Since it is to that special wavelength out of all others that we are 
“tuned in” it is the only one of which we are normally aware. 

But by altering the frequency of the mental currents it is possible 
to shift the consciousness temporarily to other levels. Thus, in 
the state of Jhana, or mental absorption, the consciousness is made 
to operate on a higher level. Each of the Jhanas is a particular 
state of consciousness; it is also a specific world of conscious, 
existence, a distinct and self-contained realm of being. One who 
is in the Jhanic state is, so far as his consciousness is concerned, 
living on another plane of being, in another world, even though 
his physical body is still on earth. With consciousness vibrating 
on a different wavelength, he is attuned to a different world-order. 
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And apart from the yogic attainments of Jhana , it is by a similar 
means that such exceptional people as Swedenborg, whose 
consciousness appears to have moved freely on different levels of 
being, obtain certain psychic experiences and, like Swedenborg, 
are able to report what they meet with in the various realms. This 
psychic faculty is most highly developed in Arahats, but is not by any 
means exclusive to them. Due, no doubt, to some Jhanic attain¬ 
ment reached in a previous life, the faculty is sometimes found in 
otherwise ordinary persons. In them, however, the roving 
consciousness is confined to planes of existence not very far removed 
from our own. 

Considering our world in its true light, as only a very small part 
of a vast and intricate cosmos, we see at once that it is very naive 
to suppose that the particular plane on which our consciousness at 
present functions is the only possible world of living beings. It is 
no longer necessary to look for a geographical location of heaven 
and hell. The world we inhabit is a realm of the senses and the 
intellect, and to that extent it is formed and conditioned by our 
psychophysical organisation. If we were endowed with a different 
set of selective faculties, operating on a plane of different vibratiohal 
frequencies, the world we should inhabit would be a totally different 
one. And in effect the mind, when it is temporarily released from 
its bondage to the senses and the intellect, does indeed create 
another world, the world of dreams. When we have a particularly 
vivid dream, we are to all intents and purposes living in another 
world. A man may imagine so vividly that he is being chased by 
tigers that he shouts in his sleep; but all the while his body is lying 
safely in bed in his own home. Now if, by definition, “reality” is 
what we most vividly and immediately perceive, the content of our 
experience at any given moment, the dream is just as “real” as 
any event that affects our waking consciousness. But in fact the 
dream is not only independent of physical location (the mind being 
in the jungle while the body is in bed at home),' it is also independent 
of time. Or at least, of time as we commonly experience and 
measure it. During the dream the mind functions on a different 
time-scale, one that is quite independent of the clock. A long 
series of events can take place in the dreaming state during what, 
by normal standards, is only the passage of a few seconds. On 
hearing a loud noise, such as the banging of a door, a sleeper will 
experience, instantaneously, a protracted series of events which 
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culminate in the noise he'hears through his dream. From this it is 
evident that the activity of the mind in its natural state is not limited 
by our ordinary space-time concepts. It can, in fact; function on 
various different levels, each representing a world of reality distinct 
from the one we normally perceive. 

Regarding mental activity in this light we come to realise that 
there is no need to assign spatial location to the planes of existence 
called heavens and hells. They do not belong to the familiar 
world at all, but exist on different levels of consciousness. The 
Dhammapada tells us: “Mind precedes all mental states (dhamma) ; 
mind is the chief; they are all mind-mad e (mano-maya).” We 
live in the kind of world that our past Kamma has brought us to, 
and it is part of the world of sense-desires (Kdma-loka ). We 
perceive it in three dimensions, but in reality it is just a section 
of a cosmos that contains a multiplicity of dimensions. It is with 
some of these that we are dealing when we speak, in the Buddhist 
sense, of states of purgatory or bliss. Instead of conceiving the 
heavenly realms to be somewhere up in the sky, and the realms of 
suffering in the bowels of the earth, as primitive minds imagined 
them or pictured them figuratively, it becomes possible to see them 
as existing side by side with the world we know, interpenetrating 
it on different levels, in just the same way that the currents of 
electronic energy interpenetrate matter. The physical world, 
as we have seen, is in reality something quite different from that 
which our senses report to us; consisting of nothing but energy, it 
is entirely a process of transformation - an insubstantial realm of 
events, rather than of things. Consequently, there is nothing wild 
or improbable in assuming the existence of other worlds of sentient 
being, constructed on the same principle, each of which forms a 
realm of visible, tangible “things” similar to our own. It is, 
indeed, the logical inference to which everything that we know of 
the universe insistently points, if we interpret it correctly. 

From that standpoint we can go on to examine in greater detail 
the working of the moral law of cause and effect as it operates on 
the different levels of being. 


Ill 

The Buddha’s Teaching reveals to us illimitable vistas of man’s 
past; countless cycles of the birth and dissolution of worlds, endless 
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migrations of each being on the ocean of Sarhsdra: When we 
contemplate the vastness of time we experience a feeling akin to 
that which holds us in awe when we look up at the night sky with 
its numberless star-clusters and astral nebulae scattered throughout 
space-when, in fact, time itself becomes visible to us in the space 
between the island-universes. For when we glance from one 
to another, we are spanning distances that are measured in, some¬ 
times, millions of light-years. Against the immensity of it all, the 
sheer magnitude of this vast cosmos set in limitless time and 
immeasurable space, man seems a puny and insignificant creature, 
his body a microscopic speck of substance, his life no more than a 
feeble spark kindled out of the clash of nuclear particles, to be. 
quenched instantly in the eternal void. 


Yet against this tremendous background man’s individual 
stature does not shrink entirely into nothingness. Its significance 
is a something that is immediately known and experienced by each 
of us. The substantial body perishes, the elements of personality 
are broken up, but man’s desire for life outlasts the stars. Again 
and again it brings him to rebirth, building a new life of action on 
the accumulated actions of the past. Death, which seems so 
final, is nothing mere than an interruption - or not even an interrup¬ 
tion so much as a re-direction - of the endless flow of life. A 
necessary intermption, for throughout nature one law prevails, 
the law of impermanence. Existence itself can only be change. 
To understand death for what it truly is we must study the 
natural processes over their entire range; we must endeavour to 
understand these processes and the law's that regulate them, from 
the deepest levels of sub-atomic structure up to the level of organic 
matter which supports human life. When we do this it becomes 
apparent that fin order of correspondence and analogy holds 
sway throughout. In ancient philosophies the phrase, “As above, 
so below”, is used to denote the law of universal correspondence, 
the macrocosm reflected in the microcosm. This we now know to 
be scientifically true, for everywhere the same basic principle, that 
of transforming energies, is to be found. All existence, whether 
it be that of an atom, a cell, a plant, an animal, a human being or a 
stellar universe, depends upon a succession of changes. The 
basic material of the cosmos is energy ; and energy is nothing but 
the constant transformation from one state to another. 
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Normally we are not able to detect the perpetual arising and 
passing away that constitutes our life-process. We are not aware 
of it in our bodily cells, yet it is taking place there all the time as the 
cellular structure breaks down and perishes, to be replaced by 
new constituents drawn from the food we eat. Nor do we recognise 
it in the flow of consciousness as each thought-moment succeeds 
another. We know nothing of these momentary interruptions that 
take place on all levels of the life-continuum. The vitality of 
thought like that of the physical body, comes from ingested 
material - Ahdra. But whereas the organic cells are sustained by 
physical substance, the food of consciousness is sense-impressions 
and ideas. Nevertheless, the process is the same; the dead cells 
are replaced by new ones, the dead thought-moments are replaced 
by new ones, and so the life-continuum progresses on both levels, 
each subject to the five-fold law of conditionality. The transforma¬ 
tions are incessant; but it is only w'ben all of them occur 
simultaneously on one particular level and a more radical 
transformation takes place that we become aware of this state of 
things, and call it death. But in reality life itself is just the 
succession of deaths and renewals that occur all the time on the 
various levels of its organisation. 

All this the Buddha taught, that man should be aware of death, 
his own inescapable death, yet not unduly fear it. “Have I not 
taught you, Ananda, from the very beginning, that all that is 
beloved and dear must change, come to an end, and depart? Of 
that which is born, come into existence, is compounded and subject 
to decay, how can one say, ‘May it not dissolve’? Truly, this can 
in no wise be.” So the Buddha declared concerning His own 
dissolution, an end of becoming that was indeed final. But for the 
ordinary man, death is no more than a change of situation, for 
his clinging to life ensures the persistence - not indeed of his persona¬ 
lity, but of his vital impulse. Out of the ashes of dead worlds, 
new worlds arise. If there were no death there could be no con¬ 
tinuation ; it is by death that we exchange the old, exhausted elements 
of being for a new set, the old entanglements with their insoluble 
problems for a new life of promise. And though a being may 
perish in the flames of his own desire, he must arise, phoenix-like, 
by the force of that same desire. One who has familiarised 
himself with the thought of death (Marananussati) can die 
unafraid, in full possession of his faculties, and can so direct his 
vii 
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will that the transition of the life-force is to a very great extent 
under his control. 

But it was not to comfort men with the thought that death is 
not the end, that the Buddha revealed these truths. On the contrary, 
it was to inspire them with fear of the remorseless round of Samsara, 
to make them see it in all its horror - if nothing else, the horror 
of its pointless futility. For what can a life be but futile, if its sole 
aim is the satisfaction of the senses? Even when life’s ambition 
rises higher than this, it can never reach absolute fulfilment. A 
life sustained by craving, with only the gratification of craving as 
its goal, can never reach a point of equilibrium, for every desire is 
self-propagating. Whether it is satisfied or not, it inevitably 
begets some fresh desire. And, in the pursuit of what he longs 
for, man plunges into an ocean of troubles wherein he drifts 
helplessly, cast here and there by swift currents, and dashed against 
the rocks of anguish, time and again. For where can we look 
for anything that is not a potential source of Dukkha? Even the 
affections that brighten and ennoble human life - the love of parents 
for their children, of children for their father and mother, the 
love of husband and wife - are a source of sorrow and pain. There 
is anxiety when the loved one is in danger, and distress when the 
time comes for parting. Every sorrow a man feels, or is capable 
of feeling, is doubled when he loves. 

In the Piya-Jatika Suita , a father who is mourning the loss of 
his son tells the Enlightened One that ever since his bereavement 
his mind has been distraught, he had neglected his business, had 
been unable to eat, and from time to time went wandering to the 
charnel field, crying aloud, “Where are you, my son? Where 
are you?” 

“Yes, householder,” the Buddha replied. “Those who are 
dear to us bring sorrow and lamentation, pain, suffering and grief. 
Thus it is, indeed.” 

But these words shocked the father. All his conventional ideas 
were upset. “Sir! Who can hold such views?” he said. “Nay 
our dear ones are a joy and happiness to us!” And the Sutta records 
that he got up in great indignation and went away. Presumably 
he went straight to the charnel field and there resumed his joyful 
lamentations. The story illustrates the power of conventional 
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thinking, the strength of second-hand ideas which a little realism 
should be sufficient to dispel. The father had always taken it for 
granted that to have children was a blessing and happiness and 
could not adjust his mind to any other position. He continued 
asserting it even in the midst of the anguish which gave the lie to 
his words. In much the same way people hold to their belief in 
a Creator-god and an immortal soul despite all the proof which 
can be brought against it. 

The truth is that anything which brings us happiness contains in 
itself the potentiality of pain. In many instances the suffering far 
outweighs the happiness. Yet despite this, men continue to hanker 
after those things that bring affliction on them. They are attracted 
to them as a moth is drawn to a flame. The Buddha’s words 
seemed hard to the bereaved father; but when has truth accomodated 
itself to human wishes? 

■ 

There are two ways of treating a disease. One is to administer 
a remedy which will ease the pain, whilst leaving the cause 
untouched. The other is to find the cause of the sickness and 
root it out. In this second method it is sometimes necessary to 
allow the pain to continue unalleviated until a proper diagnosis 
has been made. The pain is the index whereby the seat of the 
trouble can be located and the disease identified beyond doubt. 
In the first method, that of the palliative, the real cause of the pain 
is disguised by the loss of sensation, and correct diagnosis becomes 
impossible. When the effect of the palliative has worn off the pain 
returns, with greater intensity because the disease has progressed. 
By then it may be too late to effect a cure. Of these two methods of 
treatment, the second is that of scientific medicine; the first is that 
of a quack. There are still some primitive forms of medical treat¬ 
ment in the world which depend upon this kind of “pain-deadening” 
remedy. They may be recognised by the secrecy and obscuratism 
of their practitioners, and the mystical and magical pretensions 
which enshroud them. The really scientific approach to the cure 
of disease has no likeness to such superstitious practices. Above 
all, true science has no secrets; every new discovery is tested in the 
full light of day, to be discarded if it is found worthless, but, if it 
is proved of value, to be made a matter of open knowledge, for 
the benefit of all. 
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We may apply a similar test to religious systems that profess 
to have a cure for the universal disease called life. Are the beliefs 
they offer rational, do they invite open investigation, or are they 
nothing but mystery multiplied by mystery? On what do they 
actually base their claim? We find among them teachers for whom 
it is claimed that they healed the sick and restored the dead to life. 
Jesus of Nazareth is one of these; he is not considered to be the 
Son of God because he had any new moral or philosophical truths 
to reveal, for everything he taught concerning morality had been 
said by others, long before. He was, and still is, thought to be a 
supernatural personality only because it is believed that he performed 
these miracles of healing the sick and bringing the dead to life. 
This, combined with a quite unhistorical tradition that he himself 
rose from the dead, constitutes the sole claim made for him as a 
religious teacher by orthodox Christianity For the rest, Rabbi 
Hillel among the Jews, Mencius and Motse in China, as well as 
others in Greece and the ancient world in general, had proclaimed 
the “Golden Rule” of love before him. There was no special or 
peculiar wisdom in the words attributed to Jesus in the Biblical 
account of his life, and there is no substance to the claim that 
he brought a new revelation of the deity. Fundamentally, it was 
because of the supposed miracles that people believed he was God 
in the flesh. And, as a matter of fact, most religions have started 
with some such “signs and wonders” as these. Even today there 
are faith-healers in the West, and Yogis who heal by touch in the 
East. But there are none who claim to be able to raise 'the dead, 
and outside the highly questionable Christian legend there is no 
historical evidence that Jesus did so. In modern surgery there are 
frequent instances of life being restored after clinical death has 
supervened for a few seconds, and in the Buddhist texts there is one 
instance of the Buddha having recalled someone from death for a 
very brief time; but of true and lasting restorations to life after a 
long period of death there is no independent record whatsoever. 
The Christian Gospel itself is curiously silent on the subsequent 
history of Lazarus, who was supposed to have been brought back 
to the living after three days in the tomb. Apparently, this startling 
event went quite unnoticed by all but the followers of Jesus. 

We are forced to conclude that the supposed raising of the dead 
is no more than a legend. But even if it were true, there could be 
no lasting benefit in such an act, for in due course the reanimated 
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dead would only have to die a second time. It is an example of 
treatment by palliative. It does not get down to the cause of the 
disease, nor offer a permanent cure. In any case, it is strange I 
indeed that a teacher whose whole message is the promise of eternal 
life beyond the grave, a life far superior to this, should bring anyone 
back from it to the sorrows of this world, after his earthly course 
had been run. For unless, as certain scholars have maintained, 
there were two teachers named Jesus, whose life stories have been 
combined in the Bible account, despite inconsistencies in their 
teachings, it must have been the same Jesus who said to the thief 
on the cross: "This day shalt thou be with me in Paradise.” In 
those words there is no suggestion of a doctrine of oblivion until 
the day of resurrection. 

Another difficulty for the theologian which arises out of the 
Lazarus story is this: When a person dies the grieving relatives 
are consoled with the remainder that his death is “the will of God” 
and that while it is natural to mourn it would be impious to complain. 
But in the case of Lazarus, Jesus evidently went against the will of 
God. God had said that Lazarus should die; Jesus ordained that 
he should live! And in the circumstances the weeping of Jesus 
before he “raised” Lazarus is quite unaccountable. The Christian 
Church has made many attempts to explain it away but has never 
succeeded. 

However, it is useless to dwell upon the inconsistencies and 
contradictions of Christian belief; they are too manifold and 
obvious to need recapitulation. We are concerned with the cause 
and cure of ill not with makeshift remedies against it. The Buddha’s 
ministry was like that of the physician who is not content with 
easing the pain but comes to grips with the disease itself. Nothing 
less than full and final emancipation from suffering could satisfy 
the Buddha’s compassionate regard for the welfare of all beings. 
His aim was to effect a permanent cure and that could be done 
only by bringing utterly to an end the cause of suffering which is 
Craving. By Craving conjoined with Ignorance, beings come to 
birth again and again; and coming to birth they suffer sickness, 
decay and death. It is by extinguishing Craving that the roots 
of rebirth are destroyed; there can be no other way to gain eternal 
peace. 
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In the act of living man creates himself. The world of v/ill and 
action is a highly complex fabrication. As we move in it from 
one situation to another the world-experience forces upon us a 
number of vital decisions most of which involve our relations with 
other people. These decisions, these acts of will affect not only 
those on whom they are directly or indirectly brought to bear but 
also, and in a much more profound sense, the personality of him 
that makes them. The character he bears, therefore, is the product 
of his past Kamma. But it does not end there. By the potentiality 
of his Kamma each individual also attracts to himself the situations, 
the environment, the contacts and the peculiar problems which 
reflect his own nature. So it is that in certain lives the same kind 
of situation presents itself again and again, with the same type of 
problem to be solved, a similar emotional entanglement to be 
worked out, or some recurring motif to be met, with but slight 
variations. We find that some lives fall almost into the pattern 
of a symphony. There is a reason for this. When the same kind 
of situation arises time after time, it is a sure indication that its 
prototype was not dealt with conclusively. It indicates a situation 
that we have never properly come to grips with in our innermost 
being, one that we have never finally resolved and overcome. It 
may be that we have evaded it, or been content with some makeshift 
accommodation to the circumstances, or that we have consistently 
found the wrong answers. The extreme example of this is the case 
of one who tries to release himself from what he feels to be an 
intolerable situation by suicide. 

Whatever may be the moral implications of the act of self- 
destruction it appears as a failure to overcome a particular set of 
circumstances, an inability to live out the situation. It is an attempt 
to escape from suffering. While the act itself may involve some¬ 
thing of heroism in the last analysis' it shows as merely the choice 
of one kind of suffering, that of death, which is brief, in preference 
to another kind which appears worse, because more protracted - the 
pain of living on, of enduring consciousness in the painful situation. 

It is therefore a situation which has been cut off, unresolved. . 
But an understanding of the law of cause and effect shows that we 
cannot cut off a causal series of events in that manner. The 
psychological continuity cannot be ended by a physical act. So a 
situation which has been forcibly interrupted in this fashion must 
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of necessity arise again in some other form, in another life. The 
suicide has not solved his problem; he has merely shelved it. Some 
time or another it will present itself to him again - and will go on 
doing so, until the time comes when he takes it by the throat and 
kills it instead of killing himself. He will never be free of it until 
he has put an end to it by living it out. Only in that way can he 
gain mastery, by enduring until the situational pattern, which had 
become part of himself, has reached exhaustion. It is patience that 
conquers all things, for patience is the ability to make an ally of time. 

So it is with all the recurring situations of life. The only way 
to be free of them is to find the one answer that disposes of them 
altogether, the solution that deprives them of their power to 
procreate. For that, we have to cease acting and thinking by rote, 
and develop originality. It is necessary to break away from habitual 
attitudes and modes of approach, and cultivate elasticity of mind. 
We have to devise new solutions, and launch them effectively. 
Instead of being the slaves of our past Kamma we should think 
out new ways to more skilful Kamma. 

Once the Buddha was confronted by a woman pursued by an 
ogress intent upon devouring her child. He saw that for several 
lives past these two had been alternately killing one another’s 
offspring, each herself devoured by an overweening lust to take 
vengeance on the other. They had both of them been creating 
the same situation over and over again, and meeting it in the same 
way, over and over again. They had, in fact, been acting like 
automata, making of their Kamma a mechartcial device for 
predestination. Each deed of retaliation produced another. 
Neither of them had thought of using her will in an entirely new 
way. But it was precisely this that the Buddha suggested. There 
was only one way to break the chain of recurring situations - just 
one answer to the problem that would be final. And it was a very 
simple one: instead of going on hating, they must cease from hatred. 
The customary reaction must be stopped, and a different one 
substituted. It would be sufficient if only one of them were to 
cease hating and to submit to the last rigours of the situation, so 
that it should exhaust itself and never again arise. But as it came 
about, both saw the force of the teaching. Both of them replaced 
hatred by love, and the deadly chain of events was broken, once 
for all, on both sides. 
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IV 

In a previous article I touched upon the subject of suicide, 
quoting it as an example of how excessive craving, without any 
immediate prospect of finding satisfaction, may operate upon 
an imperfectly adjusted mind. I showed that the suicide, far from 
being weary and disgusted with life, is merely at odds with the 
particular kind of situation in which he finds himself, a situation 
which appears to have been forced upon him and which he sees no 
way of remedying. The dissatisfaction he feels may spring from 
one particular desire that remains unfulfilled, or from a number of 
contributory causes, but in either case the attitude towards life 
which ultimately gives rise to repudiation of life is the same; it 
is one of insistent demand. The person concerned cannot be 
content with life as it is, because his appetite for life as he wishes 
it to be is too strong. 

The question whether man has any inherent right to happiness 
is one that has never been satisfactorily answered. From the 
Buddhist viewpoint it is one of those questions that are unanswerable 
because they are wrongly put. What is commonly meant by 
happiness is a pleasant state of consciousness brought about by 
favourable external conditions; a man is considered happy when he 
is well fed, well clothed and enjoys the pleasures for which human 
beings strive. But this definition does not satisfy the Buddhist 
requirement. Such happiness is unstable and transitory; being 
dependent upon many circumstances that are really outside the 
control of the individual it cannot be said to be his possession. It 
is only something which he enjoys through a fortunate combination 
of. circumstances which at any moment may dissolve around him 
like the image of a dream scattered on waking. The man who is 
happy as the world counts happiness is simply living in a fool’s 
paradise. The question whether he has a right to do so has no 
ontological meaning. 

It may be argued, however, that it has nevertheless a political 
and sociological meaning; that is to say, a meaning within the 
limited framework of man’s combined spheres of action and personal 
relationships. But since no one can say with complete certainty 
what it is that constitutes the happiness of another, since happiness, 
like all subjective states, is a very personal factor and one that 
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admits of wide and astonishing variations, the question would be 
more accurately expressed in the negative form: Has anyone 
the right to prevent another from being happy? In which case 
the answer, of course, would seem to be an emphatic No. Yet 
even here, the unresolved problem of what constitutes happiness 
in the ultimate sense creeps in, for there are certain individuals who 
find the kind of conditional happiness described above only in 
ways of life that are anti-social. The criminal might maintain 
that the law has no right to interfere with the happiness he derives 
from getting an easy living at other people’s expense. The person 
with sadistic tendencies might equally claim that no one has the 
right to deprive him of the satisfaction he finds in ill-treating others. 
If all of the various and conflicting modes of achieving happiness 
were to be given equal status as inherent rights of the individual, 
it is obvious that these antagonistic and mutually-exclusive “rights” 
would cancel one another out. From whatever angle the question 
is regarded, it becomes in the last analysis a meaningless problem. 
So long as happiness is thought of only in a relative sense, as the 
satisfaction of obtaining what one wants within the existing pattern 
of society, there can be no definite answer. To object that the 
happiness of the criminal or the sadist is not happines at all is simply 
to beg the question. It states nothing more than the impossibilty 
of defining happiness in a way that is acceptable to everybody. 

The Christian theologians believed that the question was a 
meaningful one, and they thought that they had answered it once 
and for all. Man’s true happiness, they said, lay in love of God and 
obedience to his laws. Since they were themselves the custodians 
and sole interpreters of these supposed laws, the situation suited 
them very well. If anyone presumed to think that God had revealed 
his laws directly to him, he was classed as a dangerous heretic, 
and dealt with accordingly. But in course of time it became 
apparent that the gods of different religions had revealed different 
laws, and that some of them were good while others were bad, and 
that it had been found necessary from time to time to change the 
divine laws. Concurrently with this, critical thought began to 
seek for some objective point of reference by which it could be 
determined, outside of ancient tradition, that there really was a 
God, and that his laws were as the priests claimed them to be. 
Naturally, the quest failed. All it was able to discover was that 
from time to time throughout history man had created gods to 
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suit his own nature and needs, and that the laws attributed to these 
deities were what man found most advantageous for his own 
circumstances at any given time. The gods and the laws alike 
were products of the human mind. In the light of more scientific 
thinking, the theological definition of happiness collapsed, and 
with it the moral concept of what kind of happiness man was 
entitled to claim. 

In the prevailing anarchy that remained in the wake of this 
discovery, the moral valuations by which happiness had been 
circumscribed tended to become submerged. Fewer and fewer 
people found it possible to accept unreservedly the principle that 
happiness consisted in obedience to church and scripture. There 
was an increasing tendency to believe that each individual must 
find happiness in his own‘way, yet nobody was able to define 
happiness in a manner that would admit both the individual’s 
right to it, and the claims of others to equal rights. Freudian 
psychology had shown very clearly that, in the deepest sense, one 
man’s meat was another’s poison, and that there could be no way 
of making the diverse forms of happiness sought by individuals 
equally accessible to one and all. 

One possible way out of the dilemma is to make a distinction 
between happiness and pleasure. In common usage the two 
terms are practically synonymous. That which gives pleasure 
gives happiness, and to be happy is to experience pleasure. Unless 
a totally different meaning can be given to the word happiness, 
any distinction that is made between it and pleasure must remain a 
purely verbal one. For the ordinary man, as for the child, no 
such distinction exists. The only way by which a difference between 
them can be established is by resorting to concrete examples, which 
is what I propose to do. ' 

Rousseau, in his Confessions, relates that when he took up 
residence in the cottage built for him near La Chevrette he woke 
up to the sound of the nightingale outside his window and cried in 
his delight: “At last, all my v/ishes are fulfilled!” A few weeks 
later he was recording his feelings thus: “I had no longer any 
scheme for the future with which to entertain my imagination. It 
was not even possible for me to invent one, since my present situation 
was precisely the one which fulfilled all my desires at once. I 
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could not conceive anything more to wish, and yet my heart was 
empty. My state, indeed, was all the more cruel because I could see 
none that 1 should prefer to it.” 

It is really curious that a philosopher who could analyse his own 
feelings so accurately did not go on to draw from his self-observation 
some general conclusion which would have thrown light for himself 
and others, on the problem of human happiness. Man has always 
believed that happiness lies in having all his desires fulfilled. It 
is that naive conception that lies behind all the dreams of an eternal 
heaven found in man’s religious thought from the beginning of 
recorded time. The American Indian in his Happy Hunting 
Ground, the pagan Norseman in his Valhalla, had visions of 
perpetually-renewed contest, and no doubt, they, being realists, 
would have found later ideas of heaven as a place wherein there 
was nothing to strive for, extremely repugnant. To them, happiness 
consisted of a perpetual renewal and satisfaction of desire, and in 
this their estimate of what constitutes happiness was more in accord 
with psychological truth than the later picture of heaven as a 
place of unvarying perfection. But they were not sophisticated 
enough to realise that even perpetual effort would become boring 
stretched over eternity, when there was no final goal to be attained 
by it. Rousseau’s cri du coeur, “My state was all the more cruel 
because I could see none that I should prefer to it,” is the final and 
shocking answer to each and every concept of eternal life that man 
has built upon the belief that happiness lies in getting everything 
one wants. 

Most intelligent people today are ready to acknowledge the 
truth of this, when it is set in opposition to the conventional heavens 
of harp-playing or sensual indulgence, They are prepared to 
concede that such heavens would very quickly turn into hells of 
boredom and frustration. And yet, in an altered form, the idea 
persists. Except among the diminishing number of people who 
resist the pressures of our highly-organised commercial civilisation 
there is a widespread belief that if only everyone were to be provided 
with television, automobiles and all the labour-saving and pleasure- 
creating devices of modern technology the era of universal happiness 
would dawn. 
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If, as is sometimes argued, happiness lies in striving for an object, 
rather than in the enjoyment of it, which is pleasure, happiness is 
not an end in itself but a mere by-product of something else. This 
view, stated in the axiom, “it is better to travel hopefully than to 
arrive”, points to the contradiction that lies at the heart of all 
these concepts of happiness which derive from craving and its 
gratification. The fact that we travel and hope shows that we 
desire our present state, which is unsatisfactory, to change. But 
if the change, when it is brought about, gives us less happiness 
than did the longing and working for it, the travelling itself was 
futile. And in attaining the goal, we automatically bring to an end 
the happiness that striving for it afforded us. There is then no 
alternative but to place before us another goal and go on travelling. 
Again the process takes the same form, that of a continual renewal 
of desire, or a shifting of the focus of desire on to new objects in 
succession. 

It seems, then, that while pleasure is the enjoyment of whatever 
has been desired, happiness more truly lies in the striving for it. 
For the ordinary man, that is to say, happiness consists in having 
the desire to change his present state, and in struggling to do so. 
But since both these conditions, pleasures and happiness, are 
impermanent, and, moreover, one of them ceases to exist when 
the other is attained, although we have succeeded in making a 
distinction of a kind between the two we have not shown that one 
is superior to the other. The kind of happiness we have defined 
by this means is one that is self-destructive. It works towards an 
object which when gained must being about its own extinction. 

For a long time the world has been more or less intoxicated by 
words like “progress” and “evolution”. Their appeal lies in 
the fact that they are closely related to, if not precisely expressive 
of, man’s inner and outer cravings. If one were to ask the man who 
uses them what he hopes the world is progressing towards, or what 
he supposes to be the final aim of evolution and put the same 
question to others, the answers received would differ very substan¬ 
tially from, one another. The truth is that people today believe in 
progress and evolution for much the same reason that their fore¬ 
fathers believed in salvation and eternal life. These ideas are 
comforting, and at the same time give them a solid-seeming peg on 
which to hang their aspirations. The real basis of the happiness 
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they derive from them, however, is the same stimulation of the 
craving-impulse which gives meaning to the phrase “it is better to 
travel hopefully than to arrive”. They are made happy by the 
desire to change their present state, and the anticipation of doing 
so. The chief difference between the hope for salvation and 
eternal life, and that of a future Utopia here on earth is that the 
former embodies a personal expectation of happiness whilst the 
latter, except for those who optimistically look for it to be realised 
in their own life-time, or who hope to benefit by it in a subsequent 
birth, is an impersonal hope for the happiness of later generations. 
In contrast to the monotonous uniformity of religious ideas 
concerning heaven, however, the scheme of earthly Utopias shows 
an interesting diversity; enough indeed, to make it quite apparent 
that the kind of ideal world which would satisfy one man might 
prove highly disagreeable to another. From Sir Thomas More 
to Samuel Butler, no two thinkers have been found to agree in all 
details as to what would constitute the perfect society. 

Rousseau seems to have discovered, though he does not expressly 
admit it, that happiness is a very unsatisfactoiy state. Had he 
lived some two hundred years later he might have found congenial 
company among the Existentialists. But we need not share his 
perplexity, for we have seen why it was that the fulfilment of all 
his desires did not bring him the abiding satisfaction he expected. 
We now have to ask ourselves whether there is, or can be, another 
definition of happiness - one that does not correspond to pleasure, 
on the one hand, or stand as a euphemism for hopeful craving, on 
the other. 

In this connection there come to mind the well-known lines of 
the English poet, Lovelace: 

“Stone walls do not a prison make, 

Nor iron bars a cage: 

Minds tranquil and contented take 
This for an hermitage.” 

If memory serves me correctly, these lines were actually written 
in prison. Their significance is in the two words, tranquil and 
contented. The body may be imprisoned, but the mind cannot be. 
Since happiness founded on desire is seen to be unattainable, there 
remains only one way of gaining true happiness open to man, and 
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that is by the extinction of desire. But this is so far removed from 
what people usually mean when they speak of happiness that many 
look upon it with distrust. To desire nothing seems to them no 
more than a kind of living death. Superficially, indeed, it appears 
that this was what Rousseau was suffering from. But the truth 
is that Rousseau still wanted something to desire, and that itself was 
an unsatisfied craving. It was a craving that did not offer him 
any tangible goal, and so could not be transformed into an incentive 
to effort. It thus became almost the equivalent of that unattainable 
desire which, because it offers no prospect of happiness through 
striving, leads in some cases to despair and suicide. 

The real state of desirelessness, as it is taught in Buddhism, 
is that in which no residue of attraction is left which could furnish 
the basis of a renewed desire. In other words, the unconscious need 
for desire itself, as an ingredient of the sense of being alive, is 
eliminated. The poet and philosopher may speak of mental 
tranquillity and contentment, and may even have experienced them 
to a certain extent, but he cannot know the full meaning of the 
words until he has relinquished every form of craving. The mind 
that is able to roam freely while the body is in chains is on a higher 
level than that which depends upon external conditions for its 
happiness, but even this is not enough. So long as it is subject to 
the notion of selfhood its emancipation is not complete. The poet 
still desires to express himself, and in doing so he finds happiness; 
but the happiness is dependent on this act of self-expression. If 
he were deprived of it, he would become aware of the stonewalls 
and bars that imprison his body. 

Tranquillity, contentment, peace of mind - these words in their 
ultimate sense can only be understood in the way the Buddha 
intended them to be. They stand for cessation - the eradication 
of all desires and attachments, passions and affirmations of selfhood. 
For the ordinary person the goal may seem an impossible high one, 
and he may prefer the more familiar, if imperfect, forms of happiness 
which we have been discussing. But the “gradual training” of 
Buddhism offers stages on the way, and no one should allow himself 
to be deterred by the magnitude of the task presented to him. To 
be disillusioned with the accepted notions of happiness is the first 
step towards the realisation of true happiness. And, moreover, 
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every step taken on that path makes it possible to gain a little more 
genuine happiness from the fleeting pleasures we encounter as we 
go through life. By not expecting too much from them, by not 
clinging to them, we become able to extract more of their essence, 
even as they slip through our fingers. To welcome them when 
they come, to let them go without regret, is to know the truth 
that William Blake proclaimed when he sang: 

“He who catches the joy as it flies 
Lives in eternity’s sunrise.” 



THE BUDDHIST ATTITUDE TO LIFE 

(FRAGMENT) 


The Buddhist attitude to life differs radically from that of any of 
the theistic religions. It is difficult for the Western mind, 
accustomed to certain attitudes and values, to accommodate itself 
to what appear to be paradoxes in Buddhist thought. On the 
fundamental issues of life and death from which all attitudes spring, 
Buddhism takes its stand in accordance with a system of interpreta¬ 
tions that at many points diverges from any the West is habituated 
to accept. 

In the Buddhist view the world is essentially a realm, if not of 
unmitigated suffering, of predominant pain, relieved by a happiness 
which by its nature can be only transitory and unsatisfactory. This 
cannot be otherwise, for the life-impulse is rooted in the desire-to-be; 
or in other words the craving for sentient existence and sensory 
experience. If that craving could be permanently satisfied by the 
realisation of its own aims it would cease, and life itself would 
automatically come to an end. Desire is the fuel that keeps the 
engine running; in its insatiability lies its power of self-renewal. 

Every being, therefore, from highest to lowest in the scale of 
life, is born into the world by reason of an impulse of craving 
generated in the past and sustained by repeated habit-formations 
in previous lives. Each successive life is a re-manifestation of that 
craving, on whatever level it has chosen. So, in accounting for 
all the varied phenomena of the living world, Buddhism brings 
each under the provenance of one universal order, the law of cause 
and effect. It shows no partiality to man and its total picture of 
the world is not anthropocentric; humanity represents but a small 
proportion of the vast mass of sentient beings. In terms of a 
social order man is merely the aristocracy of the system. 

That mankind is not a special creation but simply the highest 
point so far reached in an ascending scale of evolutionary develop¬ 
ment is sufficiently proved by the fact that his general structure is 
not fundamentally different from that of any other animal. 
Basically, a man consists of an assimilative and excretory system, 
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to which are added various kinds of sensory apparatus fitted to 
his environment and special needs. Even his neural system and 
motor reactions do not differ substantially from those found in 
other mammals, while his generative processes are exactly the same 
as theirs. His superiority lies chiefly in his greater capacity for 
thinking, and a certain ability to manipulate external objects, the 
two combined giving him a greater range of control over his environ¬ 
ment than that of the animal. Where the animal’s mechanical 
ability stops at the performance of a few rudimentary feats such as 
constructing burrows and nests, man is capable of inventing tele¬ 
vision and hydrogen bombs. 

If this were all of man’s superiority it would not be much to 
boast of. But over and above these particular advantages he also 
has a moral sense, which is perhaps the foremost reason for his 
innate feeling of distinction among the animals. Theistie religion 
grants him the knowledge of good and evil, of right and wrong, 
and postulates this as being the special endowment of the “soul”. 
And precisely because of this, man appears to himself as an uncom¬ 
fortable paradox; the mind of a sage imprisoned in the gross, 
unpleasant and somewhat absurd body of an animal. From this 
affront to his dignity arose the dualism of mind and matter, the 
concept of the body and the spirit always in conflict, which is the 
characteristic of Western religious thought. 

Buddhism knows nothing of this cleavage between the human 
and animal divisions of life. Man and insect alike are the result 
of prior causes; each is a portion of the pattern in the carpet, a 
pattern made up of the interlacing strands of cause and effect, and 
one may merge into the other, taking on a different identity in 
the pattern at any point. If the man abrogates his moral responsi¬ 
bility in the present life, if he allows his consciousness to sink to a 
low level of craving and his actions to correspond to that level, 
his Karmic force or life-potential will re-manifest after death on 
just the level it occupied in the last thought-moment, when the 
Karmic tendencies present themselves in the symbolism they some¬ 
times assume in dreams. The strand of his life-current enters 
another section of the pattern. 

The evil that men do in ignorance they expiate in ignorance, and 
the animal or insect knows nothing of the bad Karma of the man 
whose inferior life-potential created it. The law of cause and 
viii 
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effect is entirely mechanical and impersonal; it operates with a 
complete disregard for human values or the sentiments they 
originate. The fact that we may not like or approve of the way 
the law operates, in that it brings suffering without knowledge of the 
wrong doing that has caused it does not invalidate the principle 
involved, which is purely one of cause and effect. Its logic is 
independent of man’s sentiments and prejudices. The anthro¬ 
pomorphic attitude, in which everything that happens should 
have some humanly discernible meaning or object - that of teaching 
a lesson, or guiding the “soul” to rise - is quite inapplicable, and 
natural law has no concern with it. The earth revolves on its 
axis, the tides rise and ebb, the seasons come and go and all the 
immeasurable forces of the universe move without regard to man’s 
convenience, and so it is with the all-embracing, immutable law of 
cause and effect. The insect will remain an insect, the animal an 
animal, until such time as the unwholesome Karma of thought, 
word and deed that produced it is exhausted. But when in course 
of time residual good Karma, which every being possesses, comes 
into operation and a human being is born again out of that same 
current of life-potential, the being that results will again be one 
endowed with the power of choice between good and bad, and 
can re-make his destiny as a man. 

Animals cannot learn anything from the miseries of their existence; 
but neither, in many cases, can men. The congenital idiot, born 
without reasoning faculty or moral sense, is in much the same 
position as the animal; he is suffering the consequences of past 
misdeeds without knowing why, or being able to remedy his present 
situation. If we are to exclude animals from the pattern of moral 
retribution on the ground that they cannot understand why they 
are experiencing suffering, we must also exclude the greater part 
of humanity - not only the mentally defective, but also those who 
have no knowledge of the Karmic law of action and reaction. But 
this line of reasoning does not obtain, for Buddhism expressly 
teaches that whether men understand the causal principle or not, it 
functions automatically and their happiness or misery are produced 
through it by themselves. It is only by taking this interpretation 
of life that we can discover a general rule to include all forms of 
sentient existence in a single moral order. It is the answer Buddhism 
gives to the philosophical challenge of “dead end” suffering - that 
suffering, endured by millions of human and sub-human beings, 
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which is not only apparently undeserved but resolves no problems, 
teaches no truths, and of which even the believer in divine mercy 
cannot say that it profiteth aught. 

To those whose desire is for a personal immortality the idea of 
life as a fluid current of changing forms, without any identity save 
that of actions and results, has little appeal. Yet when all the 
facts of personality are taken into account it must be acknowledged 
that this is precisely what constitutes the psychic life of man. The 
entity that we assume, calling it ‘soul’ or ‘mind,’ is nothing but 
point-moments of consciousness, linked together in a seeming 
unity by memory; if the memory is lost, personal identity is lost 
along with it. The eternal, abiding T is nowhere to be found. 

Augustine of Hippo wrote: ‘For the changeableness of changeable 
things is itself capable of all those forms, into which these changeable 
things are changed. And this changeableness, what is it? Is it 
soul? Is it body?. Is it that which constituteth soul or body? Might 
one say, “a nothing something”, an “is, is not,” I would say, this 
were it: and yet in some way was it even then, as being capable of 
receiving these visible and compound figures? 

And there we have the crux of man’s doubt when confronted 
with the problem of selfhood - the selfhood associated with ‘these 
visible and compound figures’. Impermanent they all are, for that 
which is compounded must fall into dissolution. Yet to the 
question, ‘Is there then not even a remnant of the personality that 
survives death?’ Buddhism replies: ‘That which persists after death 
is just the impulse that persisted through life - namely, the causal 
continuum of desiring and willing, the moment-to-moment arising 
and passing away of ca :sally-conditioned states of consciousness.’ 
It may be a hard and difficult truth to accept, but it accords with 
all that we know of the nature of our being, and it brings into an 
orderly pattern all the infinitely varied forms that life assumes. 

But the Buddhist idea does not by any means exclude the persis¬ 
tence of a recognisable personality, if by ‘personality’ we understand 
the carrying-forward into a new birth of similar traits of character, 
tendencies of the same kind as those built up in the past. Like 
causes produce like results, and a strongly-developed character 
reproduces its qualities in the new birth. With them go the aims 
and ideals, the hopes and beliefs and aspirations that Rave been 
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the inspiration of the former life; in these things lies our immortality. 
Even our highest incentives are born of desire - desire for the 
fulfilment of some cherished result, for the realisation of some 
general or personal ideal. Mind and body may pass away, but 
ideas do not perish so long as desire gives them form. 

From the Buddhist standpoint life is created by craving, and this 
being so, it is subject to moral law, but not to any supermundane 
rule or guidance in the carrying-out of the moral principles.- Our 
interpretation of what is simply a natural law as one involving 
ethical values is the consequence of our judgment of good or bad 
results as they affect ourselves; it is born of anthropocentric valua¬ 
tions which, narrowed down to the individual, become egocentric. 
When we look for a purpose in life we expect to find one that will 
fit in with our preconceived notions of what should be the pattern 
of a universe created with man and his needs as its centre. But 
the more broadly we cast the net of our experience the less support 
do we find for such an expectation. Far from being the centre 
of the universe and the most important of its products, man appears 
to be nothing more than a bubble cast up on the surface of an 
unfathomable chaos. It is only by shifting the gravitational 
centre of our thinking that we can approach a truer understanding 
of the cosmos. 

Here an analogy from physics is permissible, since it is one that 
is drawn from the same underlying truth. In pre-Copernican 
days when the earth was taken to be the centre of the cosmic system, 
progress in astronomy was impossible beyond a certain point 
It was only when the truth that the sun is its centre was accepted 
that the pattern of the solar system as we know it emerged, and 
more accurate calculations could be made. When physics was 
extended to include star clusters and nebulae hundreds of light 
years away, it was found that the sun itself was only a local centre 
and that there were innumerable centres of the same relative kind 
scattered throughout space. The true centre of the universe is 
unknown; -but in another sense its centres may be placed at any 
point we choose. As it is with the cosmos of physics, so it is with 
the cosmos of living beings. Man is a centre only to himself, 
and it is impossible to make any sense of the system until that fact 
is assimilated. If, narrowing down the anthropocentric view, we 
place the centre in our own ego we are reducing still further our 
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chances of ever making an intelligent guess as to the whole. We 
can do it only by getting outside our personal interests and adopting 
successively other points as observational centres. The astronomer 
does this imaginatively when, taking the pattern of our cosmic 
system to correspond to that of the island universes he sees scattered 
throughout space, he constructs one on similar lines with the sun, 
earth and planets situated, not at the centre but within an arm 
of the nebula and contemplates it as from another world. The 
same kind of objectivity is required when we approach the problems 
of ethics and philosophy. 

Life which is an expression of craving is difficult to conceive as 
an entity, since its individual units, the living beings, are by their 
inherent nature, the very reason of their being, predestined to come 
into conflict with one another. All life is one, as to its cause and 
the conditions of its being, but its separateness is an inescapable 
feature of its mode of expression; its ‘oneness’ is not a unity so 
much as an identity of origins and objectives. The immanentist 
theory that God is present in all sentient beings, or that each is 
the projection of a divine essence and the entire cosmos a manifesta¬ 
tion of a single Will, comes into opposition with the facts 
of experience. 

Nature produces in abundance, but what it produces is a mass of 
conflicting interests, so that life exists at the expense of life. Life, 
considered as a unity is not only a cannibalistic one, it is a self- 
devouring one. The species which live upon one another do not 
represent a symbiotic relationship but one that is entirely self- 
serving and inimical. In the immanentist theory, therefore, we 
are confronted by a God of a special kind, whose being is divided 
and self-destroying. It is not sufficient to speak, with Jacob 
Boehme of “the evil that is in God”; we must also regard the divine 
nature as being auto-destructive, with all that follows, by implication 
from that starting-point. 

In Hinduism immanentist view of the Brahman predominates, 
as it does to a limited extent with the Quaker who speaks of ‘that 
of God in every man’. But the critical spirit which would carry 
the concept to its logical conclusion is-absent. The Hindu conducts 
his life on lines of self-preservation, as everyone else does, and the 
Quaker fights against injustice and the oppression of the weak by 
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the strong just as though ‘that of God’ were not immanent in the 
oppressor as much as in his victim. If it were to be adopted together 
with all its implications and rigidly put into practice in mundane 
affairs, the immanentist theory in any of its shades would prove the 
most destructive to morality of any idea the world has produced. 
A God who manifests himself through injustice and the rule of 
the survival of the fittest is not one to whom we can look with any 
hope for ethical guidance or inspiration. Fortunately, it has never 
been so applied to any great extent. In practice it is brought in 
only to serve specific ends and on suitable occasions, to be dropped 
in favour of a more workable theory when the focal point of the 
situation shifts. 



What follows here are two independently written articles to 
which the common title "The Search for the Self” has been 
given by the Editor. The first article, being a reply to criticism, 
appeared in a Burmese periodical (source unknown). The 
typescript of the article did not carry a title. The second 
article appeared in the magazine "World Buddhism” (Colombo), 
in 1970. 

Editor. 

THE SEARCH FOR THE SELF 

I 

Since the Ven. U Ottama has kindly invited me to search for 
my “I”, a permanent ego-entity, I can only say that many years 
ago I tried to find this elusive factor, but did not succeed. My 
failure was substantially in agreement with similar lack of success 
on the part of physiologists, phsychologists, scientific philosophers 
and others who have gone in quest of this elusiye entity. 

Descartes said: “I think, therefore I am.” By this he meant that, 
since there is thought there must be something that thinks. This 
view is rejected by modern scientific analysts of personality. It is 
on a par with the old concept of “ether”. At one time scientists 
found it necessary for their assumptions to fill the regions of space 
with some hypothetical fluid, and they invented the “ether” to 
serve their purpose. Nowadays we do not need the “ether”. We 
should be able to think much more clearly and divest our minds 
of many prejudices if we could discard the idea of “seif” or “I” in 
the same way. 

Our standards of conduct, our sense of right and wrong, are 
all woefully distorted by the egocentricity of our sense of values. 
It is true we have preserved a semblance of self for all ordinary 
purposes; if we did not, normal life could not go on. But we should 
treat this “self” as what it is, - a convenient fiction. When it 
ceases to be a convenient fiction and becomes an inconvenient one 
we should be able to throw it back into the limbo from which it 
came. It is inconvenient when it afflicts us with conceit and 
ill-will, for then it does us more harm than can any hostile 
influence from outside ourselves. It is even more inconvenient when 
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it demands of us certain courses of action that are inimical to the 
welfare of other people. In all circumstances it is a source of 
unhappiness. 

That, I suppose, is why all religions teach self-surrender in some 
form or another. They mostly require that we should submit 
this “self” to the over-ruling will of a God. But the difficulty 
here is that we can never be certain what is the will of this God. 
People usually solve the problem by such a divine will for them¬ 
selves; it is something that surges up from their unconscious or 
partially-conscious desires. Then it becomes self-will, thinly 
disguised. It is, in fact, apparent to everyone else that it is self-will, 
and only the deluded person is happily unconscious of the fact 
that he is attributing to “God” the desires and aspirations he 
harbours in the depths of his own mind. 

Buddhism reveals to us the real nature of this Sakkdya-ditthi 
(Personality Belief). Our sense of the continuity of “self” comes 
from the rapid succession of impressions we receive from the 
contact between sensible objects in the external world and our 
physical organs of sense. These are not only registered by the 
mind, but are also retained in memory. When we visit the cinema 
we think we see one picture, which changes before our eyes - a 
motion picture. What we see in reality, however, is an incredibly 
rapid succession of separate pictures passing before our eyes. 
Our memories retain the impressions of the last picture until the 
new one takes its place. And so on until the heroine falls into the 
arms of the hero and we shuffle out of the cinema in a Hollywood- 
happy daze. 

Our thought contents of consciousness work in the same way: 
they are a series of thought-moments following each other with a 
rapidity that outstrips our familiar time standards. The series 
thus presented to us as a serial continuum, registers in our minds as a 
persisting entity, the “I” that thinks, of Descartes. When we look 
further back into time and can resurrect incidents of the past we 
take that as further evidence that there is a “self” that remembers. 
But what a defective “self”! For there are large patches of it 
that are lost for ever; we cannot recall them. It is a “self” with 
portions of it that have been amputated by time and natural 
.processes. If by some physiological change we lose our memory 
entirely, we are left without any past “self” and have to begin 
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constructing one from scratch. All we have then, to make a fresh 
start, are certain characteristic trends of thinking; certain desires 
and predelections that are the forlorn hangovers of our previous 
“self”. In reality this is all that personality - the psychic persona¬ 
lity, that is - consists of. Four-fifths of us is of this highly fragile 
and perishable nature; the fifth part, the physical body, appears to 
persist a little longer, in the sense that it retains its general appearance 
and only changes by imperceptible degrees; but it is too made up 
of cellular constituents that are arising and passing away, continually 
being replaced, with every moment of existence. The case of the 
man who has lost his memory is very like that of the man who 
has died and reborn. In the latter case he gets a new body as well, 
not by the gradual process that characterises his progress from 
birth to old age, but by a building up of new biological elements; 
but his psychic factors, the tendencies to think in certain ways and 
to reach for certain personal objectives, follow much the same 
course as in his previous life. They must do so until by an effort 
of free will he determines to give them a new direction. 

U Ottama’s philosophical poet reminds me of the child that was 
sitting in middle of the staircase and thus was “neither up nor 
down”. We are all on a staircase; we can go either up or down. 
What is really difficult is to remain in the middle. The other 
religions I have just mentioned, with their ideal of submission to 
the “will of God” offer a fine and inspiring ideal, so long as one 
does not enquire too closely into the “why and wherefore”. It is 
when that happens that the religious teacher and the philosopher 
(or scientists) clash, which is a great pity. The detached scientific 
thinker demands to be told why we should follow certain lines of 
behaviour, ethical ones, in preference to others. The only answer he 
will admit is that we follow them because it is expedient to.us, as 
social animals, to do so. We make rules forour own benefit collecti¬ 
vely. For proof he points to the fact that in times of emergency 
we make what are normally crimes into virtues. In war the homi¬ 
cidal type of man gets his chance to make himself, from being 
an enemy of society, into a hero. In cultures that stress personal 
drive and aggressiveness there is a tendency, even in normal times, 
to regard the man who goes all out for what he wants and gets it, 
as a superior type. He may be successful in business or more 
than ordinarily successful with women; whatever it may be, he 
gets a certain admiration from those who are not so pushful. The 
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success story is the apotheosis of “self”. Probably in prehistoric 
times the man who killed most bison and deer soon came to be the 
chief of the clan. We still have head-hunters in our own day, and 
need not be told where to look for them. 

The great difference between the Buddh'a Dhamma and other 
systems which broadly share the same moral principles is that 
jBuddhism gives us the “why” and “wherefore” of morality. When 
we understand the law of gravity we do not try to walk off a high 
tower into space unless we want to commit suicide. The law of 
cause and effect on the psychic level is just like gravity. In itself 
it is neutral; it gives us back just what we have invited from it. 
Even if he is sleepwalking, the man who falls off the tower cannot 
blame the tower, the ground or the law of gravity for what happens 
to him. He has just misused these external factors through 
not taking precautions to protect himself. In just the same way 
the principle of cause and effect has no anthropomorphic designs 
either for or against us. When its results affect" us adversely 
we call it misfortune; when it gives us something good in return 
for some good we have instigated, we call it “luck”, So “good” 
and “bad” are only the operations of this law as we see them in 
relation to our imaginary “selves”. We interpret the operations of 
the impersonal force according to our subjective viewpoint. What 
is beneficial to us is “good”; what is detrimental is “bad”. When 
we die it is “bad” for us - but it isdlgood” for the person who 
inherits our property or who steps into the post we have left vacant. 

So even “good” and “bad” far from being absolute standards, 
are only terms relative to the viewpoint of individual “selves”. Is 
there any absolute “good” and absolute “bad”? This is a question 
that has always worried philosophers. Belief in “God” demands 
that we hold a belief in absolute “good”. But no one can 
discover it. 

In Buddhism there is one, and only one, absolute Good. It 
is the extinction of self-delusion. When that is eradicated, all the 
impulses and strivings connected with the effort to gain the relative 
“good” of the self are brought to an end. Conflict ceases; and by 
this I mean both the conflict of the “self” with other “selves” and 
with the external world, and also conflicts within one’s own “self” 
between what one feels one ought to do and what the instinct of 
self-interest or protection prompts one to do. 
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It is really no use trying to get people to understand and repeat 
Panca Sila unless they are also taught why they should follow the 
Buddhist Precepts. To the modern mind the WHY is all-important. 
I recommend the teaching of Buddhism on scientific principles - not 
as a set of dogmas. When we can produce some Buddhist teachers 
who can explain to people of the younger generation just how 
the principle of causality works, instead of just laying down the 
law regarding saihsara as they have learned it -by rote, and expecting 
the young people to believe it without offering them any rational 
proof, we may expect to see them following the teaching of the 
Mangala Sutta and the principles of Panca Sila. Until that happens 
I am afraid that much of our preaching will be like the proverbial 
water on the duck’s back. Preaching to the converted is one 
thing, what we have to remember nowadays is that our preaching 
is mostly to the unconverted - the Buddhists in name who do not 
know what the Five Precepts mean-and those on a higher level 
of intellect who have been taught them but have not been convinced 
of the truth of moral cause and effect that lies behind them. 

II 

It is acknowledged that the Buddha denied the existence of an 
immortal, personal entity or Ego-principle, which is what is usually 
meant by the word “soul”. It is even understood, by those who 
have taken the trouble to probe the matter, that there can be a 
series of existences all belonging to the same individual current of 
cause and effect (santati) - or what, for want of a better word 
must continue to be called ‘rebirth’ - without such a ‘soul’. 

Yet in spite of this there is much talk of the Lower Self, the 
Higher Self and even the Transcendental SELF. The difficulty is 
to know in what way this concept of a Self differs from the popular 
notion of ‘soul’ which Buddhism rejects. Does it in fact differ 
from it, or is it just a case of the substitution of one word for another? 

It is evident that the phenomenal personality exists, in the same 
way that chairs, tables and trees exist. Like them, it is an aggrega¬ 
tion of elements having an interdependent relationship with one 
another. The sum total of these components, as it exists at any 
one moment, is called Ndma-rupa — mind and body. Let the 
pandits quarrel with this definition if they wish; it is not intended 
as a philosophical one. For all praptical purposes Ndma-rupa 
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stands for mind and body as they are the objects of common ex¬ 
perience. Together, Nama and Riipa represent the person, distinct 
from other persons by being conscious (Nama) and occupying a 
defined portion of space (Rupa). 

It is there thatythe search for a Self must begin, in the five aggre¬ 
gates which constitute this phenomenal personality. Let us survey 
them briefly, and' not necessarily in the traditional words of the 
Buddhist texts. 

The Body is impermanent, its changes are going on all the time 
and they are not under our control. Parts of it may be lost; 
others may be removed and replaced by new ones. It is the seat 
of pain. At death it perishes. Therefore, and obviously enough, 
the Body cannot be the Self. 

Sensations are fleeting; their pleasantness or unpleasantness are 
not under our control but are determined by conditions in the 
external world. Therefore Sensation is not the Self. 

Perception also is transitory. It depends upon the co-ordination 
of neural reflexes and the operation of a psycho-physical mechanism 
that works in ways largely unknown to us and entirely outside our 
control. Therefore Perception is not the Self. 

Karma-formations are in a perpetual state of flux, producing 
remarkable variations in character and behaviour, sometimes good, 
sometimes bad, in one and the same person. No abiding entity 
is to be found in them, and even consistency is very often absent. 
Therefore Karma-formations cannot be the Self. 

Consciousness arises and passes away in point-moments (citta- 
kkhana) of infinitesimal duration, each in itself a little birth and a 
little death. A consciousness-moment cannot arise until its prede¬ 
cessor has utterly passed away, so that there is a discontinuity 
even in the continuity of the successive momentary lives that make 
up the stream of consciousness. The nature of consciousness 
is liable to alteration by brain-damage and disease, and very much 
so under the influence of psychedelic drugs. Sometimes, as in 
catalepsy, it is extinguished or dissociated from the body. There¬ 
fore Consciousness is not the Self.* 

* Yet Consciousness is the component most frequently mistaken 
for a Self or Soul. The Buddha was obliged to rebuke a monk, 
Sati, who believed that it is Consciousness which is reborn. In 
Burma it is the common popular belief that the Winy an (Vinnana) 
is the factor which passes from one life to another. 
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And outside of these conditioned aggregates there is nothing 
else to be found in phenomenal personality. Furthermore, since a 
permanant entity cannot be made up of components which, taken 
individually, are all impermanent, the total of these aggregates, 
the phenomenal personality, cannot constitute a ‘self’, if by that 
word we mean something not liable to change or dissolution. 

Let us look at the matter from another angle. 

We acknowledge that the Body is not the Self when we say 
'My body.’ 

We acknowledge that Sensations are not the Self when we say 
'My sensations.’ 

We acknowledge that Perception is not the Self when we say 
‘My perception.’ 

We acknowledge that Karma-formations are not the Self 
when we say ‘My actions’, ‘My habits’, ‘My memories’ and 
‘My character’. 

We acknowledge that Consciousness is not the Self when we 
say ‘My consciousness’. 

And we acknowledge that the sum-total is not the Self when we 
say ‘My personality’. 

Then what exactly do we mean when we say ‘My body, sensations, 
perceptions, actions or consciousness’? Are we postulating a 
Self that exists independently and which owns these phenomena as 
its property or attributes? 

Surely not. We are alluding to something that is non-existent, 
but which it is necessary to hypothetize in order to communicate 
ideas, just as when we say ‘It is raining’. There is no real entity 
which the ‘it’ in the expression stands for, but it is more natural to 
say ‘it is raining’ than ‘rain is falling’. 

Further proof that the problem is only a verbal one is to be 
found in the fact that we also say ‘My self’. This makes it appear 
as though the self itself is something that is owned by another Self. 
Consider also such expressions as ‘I am not feeling myself today’. 
This certainly does not mean that I have become, or am feeling 
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like somebody else. And when we say of somebody, ‘He was 
beside himself with rage’ we are not describing a literal case of 
bilocation. 

The search for a Self can go on in this way just like t he search 
for God as First Cause. So long as the mind refuses to admit 
that there is no such thing as an ultimate Self or an ultimate First 
Cause, it must remain tied up in conceptual paradoxes and contra¬ 
dictions. 

There are various names for this state of Not-knowing, Not- 
understanding. It is called Avijjd, Ignorance; Miccha-ditthi, 
Wrong View and Moha, Delusion. Its more specific aspects are 
indicated by the terms Sakkaya ditthi, Delusion of Selfhood, and 
Vipallasa, errors of perception, thought and opinion. In Vipallapa, 
that which is impermanent is taken as being permanent; that 
which is essentially unpleasant is regarded as pleasant, and things 
and states that are devoid of selfhood are considered as being the 
self or Self. 

The last category is especially important in disposing of the idea 
that there is a Self beyond the self. It includes not only all com¬ 
pounded things, such as those that we have just been considering, 
but also all dhammas, or states, with specific reference to the 
Asankhata-dhamma, the Uncompounded, which is Nibbana itself. 
It is vitally necessary to correct understanding that Nibbana should 
not be confounded with ideas of a transcendental Self. 

Why is this? It is because all conceptions of Selfhood involve 
personality and existence in space and time, and there cannot be 
such a state of things without change. Existence as personality 
is nothing but a state of coming-to-be. Moreover, all personality- 
concepts involve distinction and limitation. The Self must always 
be opposed to the Not-Self. A Self outside of which nothing 
else exists is an impossibility. 

A Self which bears no relation to the compounded personality 
has nothing to commend it philosophically or practically. It 
simply hangs in the void, a meaningless and useless concept. 
Meaningless, because it offers no explanation of a universe with 
which it has no connection, and useless, because it gives neither 
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support nor guidance to any course of moral conduct for beings 
living and functioning in the world. The Atman or Supreme 
Self taught by the Bhagavad Gita is just such a concept. It destroys 
ethical values and reduces man and his actions to nothingness. 
When Arjuna was reluctant to engage in a battle and slaughter 
those nearest and dearest to him, Krishna, the supposed Avatar, 
persuaded him that there was no harm in murder, since the ‘Self’ 
is immortal and merely transmigrates from one body to another, 
so that there is ‘neither the killer nor the killed’.' In a miraculous 
‘transformation scene’ he shows Arjuna that God, the Supreme 
Self, is the Master Killer, consuming beings incessantly. How 
the beings themselves behave towards one another is not of the 
slightest importance. All that they are required to do is to 
remember that All is the Self, and carry out their caste duties as a 
kind of sacrifice .to that ‘Self’ of which they are to regard them¬ 
selves as a part. All being One, everything is permissible. 

This doctrine of the post-Buddhistic Upanishads was quite 
clearly devised by Vedantists as a counteractive to the Buddha’s 
Teaching that man is his actions, and that moral values are of 
supreme importance in human life. It was doubtlessly feared that 
under the influence of the Buddha, India was becoming too pacific, 
and that counter-measures were needed to place warfare on a 
footing of respectability again. The desire to restore caste to 
its old position, as a divine ordinance, must also have been a factor 
in the resurgence of Brahmanism. It can easily be understood 
that the two chief castes, the Brahmins and the Kshattriyas, would 
be for once united in the common cause of defeating an egalitarian 
and non-violent Buddhism which shrank from slaughter and 
looked upon the world as a place of sin and suffering, to be 
abandoned as quickly as possible. The number of ‘youths of 
good family’ who were abandoning the ranks of the fighting nobility 
to enter the Sangha must have been a cause of concern to the 
Kshattriyas, Indeed, there are evidences that it was so even during 
the lifetime of the Buddha. Atmavada, which the Buddha called 
‘a full-blown doctrine of fools’ was the answer. 

Buddhism had shown irrefutably that there can be no everlasting 
and unchanging personal, ‘self’, therefore it became necessary to 
substitute an impersonal ‘Overself’. What, then, is the meaning 
of the 'atta’ in Buddhism? 
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The answer is that it is simply a grammatical' convention. 
Whenever the word 'atta' is used in connection with ideas beyond 
the confines of relative truth (sammuti-sacca) it leads to paradox 
and, literally, self-contradiction. A good example cf this was 
when I wrote just now that there is no Seifin Nibhar.a itself. In a 
language of pure meaning, the para-language of semantics, there 
need be no word for ‘self’, because it does not relate to anything 
that really exists. It is a verbal convenience and nothing more. 
Everything that need be said about phenomena in general can be 
stated without using the word ‘self’; but to abolish it from ordinary 
speech would be very inconvenient indeed. The Buddha himself 
was forced by the exigencies of communication to use the word 
‘atta’, even when he was denying the reality of what it stands for. 
The same kind of difficulty is present in a statement such as ‘I am, 
master of myself’, where the self appears to be something that is 
owned by the T, and therefore cannot be the ‘I’. Where the seif 
is both subject and object it has to be split up to fill the double 
role. If the word stood for a real entity this splitting up or duplica¬ 
tion would at once be seen as an impossibility. It remains unper¬ 
ceived by us simply because there is no real substantive in question. 

When this is properly understood it is seen how unnecessary 
and misleading are all the verbal quibbles which seek to prove 
either that the Buddha was inconsistent when he used the word 
'atta’, or that he meant a transcendental Self beyond the Five 
Aggregates (khandha) of personality. 

The search for Self is vain, because it is a search for something 
that does not exist except as a mythical concept which has had to 
be taken into the structure of language by common assent. If 
it is used in any other way than as a fictitious convenience - if it 
is taken as meaning something real and enduring - it cannot be 
anything but a stumbling-block to the development of right under¬ 
standing. 



IDENTITY -IN -CHANGE 


The problem of identity-in-change can be understood only by 
viewing identity as a succession of states having a cause-effect 
relationship to one another and a relation of dependence in regard 
to other factors arising in the temporal sequence. A good practical 
example of this kind of identity-in-change is to be found in the 
protozoa. These single-cell creatures, which present no clear 
distinction between plant and animal life, show a highly complicated 
pattern of individuality in the series of transformations they undergo. 
So radical'are these changes that it can hardly be said that a proto- 
zoon at one stage of its career is the ‘same’ protozoon as that which 
existed before or that which will exist subsequently. Yet the 
stages of the protozoa are not discrete phenomena that arise 
independently; each transformation is the consequence of the one 
that immediately preceded it, and each is also dependent upon 
external conditions. The example furnished by the protozoa 
shows that the closer we get to the basic structures of life the more 
evident this principle becomes.* The higher organisms show more 
continuity in change, but their individuality, considered as duration 
in time, is made up of the same leaps from one state to another as 
we find in the unicellular organisms. 

As we climb up the ladder of evolution we find the comparatively 
simple concept of identity as a continuity of being along a single 
world line complicated by an additional factor, which takes the form 
of personality. A plant or an amoeba may multiply itself by 
division many times, and the only result is a branching of the world 
line, which does not greatly offend our sense of identity. But a 
reptile, bird or even insect is a quite different matter. Even the 
humblest insect has an element of personality, in comparison with 
the amoeba or virus. This impression that it gives of being endowed 
with personality comes from a degree of autonomy it possesses, 
which the amoeba does not. It is able to move about freely, and 
in that way it expresses a kind of choice, and ability to decide 
for itself where it shall go and what it shall do, within certain 
limits. Consequently, when we find an animal of this kind, for 
example an earthworm, which is able to multiply by division like 

*See G. N. Calkins and F. M. Summers. Protozoa in Bio-logical 

Research. 
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a plant or protozoon, our belief that we know the meaning of 
identity receives a shock. When an earthworm divides into two, 
which part is the original earthworm? Each half has an equal 
claim to the title. It is an organic whole. But the ‘personality’ 
of the earthworm has also become two independent entities; add 
as the creature undergoes further divisions more and mote separate 
‘personalities’ come into being. Evidently, then, personality is 
not an indivisible unit in the case of the earthworm, but something 
which is equally distributed throughout the cells of its body. Either 
we must accept this, or else consider the possibility that our whole 
notion of personality may be wrong. 

Of course, the difficulty may be dismissed at the outset by asserting 
that an earthworm has no more personality than a plant. It is a 
tempting way out, but contains a fatal over-simplification, for it 
introduces the idea that personality consists of something more 
than liberty of choice and ability to choose. A little consideration 
will show, however, that it is precisely upon these basic elements 
that the entire notion of personality is built. There are several 
worlds of difference between a man’s freedom and ability to choose 
between good and evil and an earthworm’s ability to choose in 
which direction it shall crawl, but fundamentally they rest upon 
the same principle. If the earthworm’s seeming volition is .nothing 
more than a mechanical reaction, and its crawling in one direction 
rather than another mere accident, there is no reason to suppose 
that the more complex apparatus of human volition, and therefore 
personality, is radically different. This is in fact the conclusion of 
the behaviourist school of thought which tries to dispense with 
the idea of mind. The question that behaviourism does not answer 
is how there could ever have been an idea of mind, if there is no 
mind to conceive it. 

So far we have been considering the problem from the outside, 
but the subjective knowledge of self-identity, it might be argued, 
offers more conclusive data than any that can be gained from 
observation of behaviour. We do not know how the earthworm 
experiences its own identity,'or what form its awareness of being 
something separate from its environment may take. But neither 
do I know how any other human being experiences his selfhood; 
I can only assume that his consciousness is made up of the same 
kind of sensations and impressions as my own, that he has the 
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same feeling of separateness from things that are not part of his 
own body and mental operations, and the same belief that he has 
had an existence in the past as that which my memory gives me. 
But I cannot say that it is so with any certainty. The beings I see 
around me - and this includes all animals - seem to behave as 
though the objects they encounter have the same properties as 
those that make up my world, but all I am entitled to deduce from 
this is that I and they share certain kinds of apperception whose 
general characteristics are the same. The cat can sit on a chair, 
just as I can, and like me it has to make use of a door or an open 
window if it wants to get out of the room. But beyond that I have 
no idea at all what kind of world the cat inhabits. For all I know 
its surrouhdings may present an entirely different appearance 
from those of mv familiar world. And if in fact animals have no 
colour perception, as certain biologists maintain,* there is at 
least one important detail in which the cat’s world differs from 
mine, but in which it must resemble that of a totally colour-blind 
human being. Apart from this, it is safe to assume that the content - 
of an animal’s experience of its selfhood is lacking in so many 
particulars that we expect to find in a human being’s that it would 
be extremely hazardous to select any item, or group .of items from 
subjective experience to serve as criteria for a standard definition 
of personality. Individuality is another matter: a sense of individua¬ 
lity must exist wherever there is continuity of memory. 

The subjective sense of individuality in a human being depends 
upon two factors: the awareness of immediate sensation in the 
present and the recollection of sensations in the past. Both of 
these are fully accounted for in the four psychical aggregates, 
where memory is treated as the mental faculty of presenting images 
drawn from past experience. Imagination is the ability to bring 
these images into new relationship and to create new sequences of 
events out of the rearranged material. My sense of personality, 
of a continuity which links past with present, is derived solely from 
memory; where this conscious continuity is cut off, either by death 

*A recent book on genetics holds (a) that animals have no colour 
perception, and (b) that the bright colouring of the males of 
certain species, e.g., the peacock, serve the purpose of attracting 
the female in courting. If religion has its mysteries, so too has 
science, 
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or by total amnesia, the awareness of identity rests upon nothing 
more than the sensations of the moment. Nevertheless, there is 
a mode of continuity between one stage and another in death and 
rebirth, just as there is between -the earlier and later phases in the 
life of a person suffering from amnesia. In each case the world 
line remains the same, whether the subject is conscious of it or not. 


* 


This is a section not included in the final v.ersion of the author’s 'The 
Four Noble Truths' (The Wheel, No. 34-35/ — Ed. 




A VIJ J A (Nescience) 

Every man views life, not as it really is, but as a reflection in the 
distorting-mirror of his own temperament. Just as the astigmatic 
eye bends the light rays that enter it parallel to the axis of its aberra¬ 
tion, producing a confused image on the retina, so we, by the 
peculiarities of our own mental processes, our prejudices and 
predelictions, distort and misrepresent to ourselves the images of 
the external world, its events and situations. Some of the distortions 
are common to us all; they constitute those basic and universal 
errors that in Buddhism are grouped under the generic term "Avijja, 
or Nescience. But over and above these, each of us has individual 
errors of discernment which together go to make up our own 
personal psychic identity and mark us off from others to a greater 
or lesser extent. When these peculiarities are so pronounced 
that they result in a picture completely divorced from the mental 
picture seen by the majority, the subject is said to be mad. On 
the other hand, the man whose psychic refractive error is less than 
that of the majority, who sees things approximately nearer to their 
actual form than do his fellows, may also be considered mad at 
first. It is only later on, when a sufficient number of others, trained 
to see things more or less as he did, assent to his view, that he is 
acknowledged to have been a genius or a seer in advance of his time. 

While the subject of modern psychopathology is the study of 
the personal peculiarities of the individual, taking as the norm the 
standard outlook of the majority (so far as it can be standardised) 
and measuring deviations therefrom, Buddhism takes this very 
“norm” itself as being a psychopathic condition. "Sabbe 
putthujjana ummattaka ”—“all worldly minded people are insane”— 
is an axiom of the Buddha Himself. Differences are of degree 
only; there is no basic difference in kind acknowledged by Buddhist 
philosophy. 

What is the standard by which the so called normal mind is to be 
judged, in order to assess the degree of its madness? In this we are 
not dealing with individual idiosyncrasies or with the extreme 
degrees of misapprehension, as is the psychiatrist, but with the 
fundamental defects of thought common to human beings of all 
races and periods, which are like the fundamental defects of the 
eye as an organ of vision. For just as the ammetropic eye is far 
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from being a perfect optical instrument, so the mind also is by its 
nature a defective mirror of the external world from which it draws 
its data and on which it bases its interpretations of experience. As 
we shall see later on, the evidence for this can be drawn, not solely 
from Buddhist analysis, but also from the extent to which various 
philosophers have seen some aspects of truth, each according to the 
type of his psychic astigmatism and its lesser degree in some direc¬ 
tions as compared with that of the majority. Just as the “norm” 
is taken from the average level of human mental qualities, so our 
idea of the highest standard of purely human wisdom must be taken 
from a symposium of opinions held by those whose perception has 
been above the average, and who thus have come nearer to an 
understanding of truth in its highest sense. This constitutes another 
“norm” which points, by general agreement on certain important 
issues, to the next higher stage, the realisation of truth as the Buddha 
experienced it. 

"Avijja”, a primary tenet of Buddhism, which may be compared 
to the Platonic concept associated with the word “Ignorance”, 
may also be defined, perhaps more expressively, as Primal Nescience; 
that is, the condition which is an essential prerequisite for, and 
inseparable from, birth in any of the states of sentient existence; 
the condition of not-knowing. It is described in Buddhism thus. 

"Avijja” is ignorance of the Three Signs of Being, Anicea, Dukkha 
and Anatta and of the Four Noble Truths, of which the first is the 
truth that all existence is Dukkha. The second Noble Truth 
points to the cause of Dukkha, which is Tanha or Craving; the 
third is the truth of Nibbana, the cessation of Craving, and therefore 
also of Dukkha; and the fourth is the Way, namely the Noble Eight¬ 
fold Path, which leads to the cessation of Craving and Dukkha 
in Nibbana. Avijja is the root cause of all impure actions: in the 
words of Ven. Nyanatiloka Thera, “as the two roots of evil, greed 
and hate are both again rooted in ingorance and all evil states of 
mind are inseparably bound up with it, ignorance is the most 
obstinate of the three roots of evil”. The Buddha said: “Ignorance 
is the foulest stain of all”, and consequently it is given first place 
in the causal chain of Paticca-samuppada (Dependent Origination). 

So, in order to see things as they truly are - to get rid of Avijja - 
it is necessary to realise that all compounded, phenomenal things 
are Anicca, Dukkha and Anatta; they are impermanent, subject 
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to suffering and devoid of selfhood or essential reality. Again, 
this point is made with categorical emphasis in the Buddhist doctrine 
of Vipalldsa. This word may be rendered “hallucination” or 
“infatuation”. It is of three kinds, each having four modes; 
the kinds are, “Sanna-vipalldsa” (hallucination of perception); 
Citta-vipallasa (hallucination of mind or consciousness) and Ditthi- 
vipallasa (hallucination of views). The four modes in which they 
appear correspond to the Three Signs of Being, Anicca, Dukkha 
and Anatta, plus another characteristic, Asubha, which means,, 
for lack of a better word, unpleasantness. Under the influence of 
this hallucination, which for our present purpose may be considered 
as an aspect of Avijjd, we get Sanna-vipalldsa, in four modes, i.e., 
wrongly perceiving that which is Anicca, Dukkha and Anatta, plus 
Asubha, as being permanent, associated with happiness, real (possess¬ 
ing “selfhood”) and pleasant. Citta-vipallasa means falsely 
cognising that which is Anicca, Dukkha, Anatta and Asubha as 
being permanent, associated with happiness, real (possessing 
“selfhood”) and pleasant; while Ditthivipalldsa likewise means 
holding wrong beliefs (views) that things which are realy Anicca, 
Dukkha, Anatta and Asubha have the opposite qualities. This is 
the erroneous state of mind, the fundamental infirmity, of all 
who have not actually entered the four stages of self-purification; 
in these ascending stages the three forms of Vipalldsa with their 
accompanying four modes are shed by degrees until the entire 
hallucination is destroyed and Avijjd itself comes to an end. This 
final goal is the state of Arahatship in which there remains no 
residuum of craving or attachment to the sensory desires that 
cause rebirth. At this point Nibbdna is attained. 


Theistic religions readily admit the truth of impermanence, and 
to a limited extent the truth of the universality of suffering, with 
reference to this world. Life is brief and uncertain, it is a “valley 
of tears” and man is “born to sorrow as the sparks fly upward:” 
But Buddhism goes further, and relentlessly pursuing the logic of its 
initial premise, asserts that all states of existence must necessarily 
be impermanent, changing from moment to moment in a perpetual 
flux of transition, and this must include the higher as well as the 
lower realms of existence. It follows that, being in this continual 
state of instability and insecurity they are also subject to suffering, 
and that the suffering is not a casual incident in the life-pattern, but 
an integral quality and characteristic. 
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The idea of temporal impermanence has overshadowed philosop¬ 
hical thought from the time of Heraclitus, who may have been 
influenced by Indian thought, as it seems almost certain that 
Pythagoras was. Heraclitus conceived all existence in terms 
of an ever-changi'fig current of events - the river into which no 
one can step twice, because it is always a different river, though 
following a pattern that seems to give it form by which it can be 
identified from moment to moment. Plato, recognising the same 
truth, that phenomenal things change and that consequently there 
is always a state of becoming, but never one of absolute being, was 
forced to evolve his system of ideal forms, of which the phenomenal 
forms are only unreal shadows. The quest of philosophy has 
always been for the lasting, real and absolute, as distinct from the 
evanescent and therefore unreal. The idea of an absolute Beauty 
was conceived as a justification for belief in the beauty of form, 
which is ever changing and subject to varying standards according 
to time and place. Primitive religion itself was the outcome of 
man’s longing to find something enduring and secure as a harbour¬ 
age in the uncertainties and hazards of life. 

Among modern thinkers, Bergson saw this characteristic of 
phenomena as clearly as any. He recognised the principle of 
change, but could find no “thing” that changes, for nothing can 
exist apart from its perceptible qualities, and since these are 
constantly changing we are left only with the process. There 
is change, but nothing that changes. A leaf is known by. its qualities 
of shape, colour and texture; but when the greenness of the leaf 
turns to red, and from red to brown, while its shape alters and its 
texture withers, there is no single quality left of those by which we 
knew the original leaf. In the same way, a human being is 
incessantly changing from birth to death; his body and mind alike 
undergo transformation as he progresses from infancy to childhood, 
from childhood to maturity, and thence to old age and dissolution. 
Each individual cell of his body perishes and is replaced many 
times over, while his mental processes, change even more rapidly; 
so that one psychologist. Prof. James, had to admit that he 
could find no permanent, unchanging identity in the human psychic 
process. Where he expected to find it he came only on the process 
of flux and momentary transition. In brief, he had stumbled on 
the Buddhist truth of Anatta (no permanent “soul” or “self”) by 
empirical knowledge of the process of Anicca. His train of reasoning 
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was exactly that of Buddhism; where there is impermanence 
there can be no essential reality, and this is the view held (although 
inclined to be shirked because of its, to them, uncomfortable 
implications) by most modern thinkers. The “Self” or "atta” is 
a delusion which we derive from a misreading of the process. We 
see a self where there is nothing but a causal continuum of events 
linked together into an illusory identity by the faculty of 
recollection. - 

“Even during the period for which any living being is said to 
live and retain his identity - as a man, for example, is called the 
same man from boyhood to old age-he does not in fact retain 
the same attributes, although he is called the same person; he 
is always becoming a new being and undergoing a process of loss 
and reparation, which affects his hair, his flesh, his bones, his 
blood and his whole body. And not only his body, but his soul 
(Buddhism says “mind”) as well. No man’s habits, opinions, 
desires, pleasures, pains and fears remain always the same; new 
ones come into existence and old ones disappear. . When we use 
the word recollection we imply by using it that knowledge departs 
from us; forgetting is the departure of knowledge, and recollection, 
by implanting a new impression in the place of that which is lost, 
preserves it, and gives it a spurious appearance of uninterrupted 
identity.” The voice is that of Socrates, in Plato’s “Symposium”; 
the reasoning is, so far as it is carried, entirely Buddhist. 

The Buddhist Three Signs of Being, therefore, are simply different 
expressions of the same truth; that whatever is impermanent 
must have the nature of suffering, and that whatever is impermanent 
and subject to suffering must of necessity be lacking^ in.. absolute 
reality. Its reality is only of a conventional and relative order; 
it exists only in relation to something else. This was another 
truth clearly discerned by Bergson, who showed that, since a thing 
can only be known by its qualities, and all qualities are comparative 
only- that is, we can only know greenness by its contrast with 
other colours; and shape, such as squareness, in relation to other 
shapes such as roundness - the absolute being of a “thing” will 
ever elude us. It cannot be isolated from other things and con¬ 
templated as a thing-in-itself. The inevitable conclusion is that 
there can be no “absolute being”, but only the relative, ever- 
changing qualities by which we cognise ,what we call a “thing”. 
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Because of this, the truths of Buddhism are expressed in two modes: 
there is Sammuti sacca, or relative and conventional truth, and 
Paramattha sacca which denotes absolute truth, or the highest we 
can reach by recognising that all phenomenal things are illuspry. 
When we talk of phenomenal things, giving them the names by 
which they are known to all, we are dealing with Sammuti sacca. 
So also when we speak of “I”, “me” and “myself”; these are terms 
without which we cannot convey any ideas on the level of conven¬ 
tional truth; even the Buddha had to use them. But when we are 
dealing with Paramattha sacca we have to remember that these 
phenomenal things are only concepts; that they are made up 
(sankhdra) of elements, and are all characterised by Anicca, Dukkha 
and Anattd. 

This brings us to a consideration of human personality, which 
requires a separate article to itself. It is sufficient here to introduce the 
reader to the Five Khandhas, or groups, of which a living, sentient 
being is composed. These are: Rupa (Form, or for our present 
purpose, physical body); Sauna (Perception); Vedana (Sensation); 
Sankhdra (Aggregates or composite tendency-formations resulting 
from past actions) and Virinana (Consciousness), the whole being 
collectively brought t together under the term Ndma-Rupa, which 
signifies Mind and Body, in which form it appears as one of the 
Nidanas (links) in the chain of Dependent Origination. Each 
of these factors is merely phenomenal; like the qualities dealt 
with above, they have no constancy, but in reality are nothing but 
a series of events, a causal continuum, a flux of becoming which 
never quite achieves the state of being. It cannot be too strongly 
emphasized at the start that Buddhism admits no exceptions to the 
rule of Anicca, Dukkha and Anattd throughout the realm of pheno¬ 
menal existence. The Dhamma is a consistent whole, from any 
single part of which the rest can be reconstructed, if that part is 
understood thoroughly; so intimately does each part correlate 
with every other part. For this reason, any attempts to add to or 
subtract from the whole can only result in throwing the entire 
machinery of Buddhist thought out of gear and producing a falsifica¬ 
tion of the Buddha’s original doctrine. In view of the many 
misrepresentations of Buddhism, and misinterpretations from 
scholars who have either understood it imperfectly or who have 
wished to place their own interpretation on its teachings, this is the 
greatest danger against which the student has to be on his guard. 
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The belief in a “Self” or soul-principle is the first delusion that has 
to be discarded on the path to wisdom; at the same time it is the 
most clinging and insidious. Every other delusion centres about 
this one, as crystals form about a core, for it follows that if we 
entertain a delusion concerning our own being we must have 
delusions about everything else. " Sakkaya-difthi”, the belief in 
Selfhood, is placed first among the fetters (Satiiyojana) that have 
to be overcome, to attain Nibbdna. 

Many more instances could be quoted of great non-Buddhist 
thinkers who have succeeded in gaining a certain amount of Buddhist 
insight by the free exercise of their own intellect, and who have so 
far confirmed independently, the Buddhist view. Now what does 
science have to say on the subject of Anicca, Dukkha and Anatta? 

Most people to-day are familar with the general principles of 
nuclear physics. Ail material substance is composed of atomic 
particles; its appearance of solidity and substantiality is a delusion. 
Actually, matter is reducible to a process, that of the tranformation 
of energy. It conforms perfectly to the Buddhist definition, being 
continually in a state of change, and this state of change is necessarily 
accompanied by a condition of unrest and unbalance, or dis-ease. 
There is Dukkha, therefore, in so-called inanimate substance, as we 
even realise the moment we cease to think of Dukkha merely in its 
perceived form (that of Suffering) and see it as a cosmic principle. 
This, together with the atomic constitution of matter, is clearly 
set forth in Buddhism: Dukkha exists, whether there is a perceiving 
agent or not. That is why, as in so many cases of translation from 
Pali into English the word “suffering” is only adequate as a rendering 
of “Dukkha” when we are dealing with it on the level of 
conventional truth. Dukkha as a cosmic principle pervading all 
phenomenal things must be understood in the sense of Paramattha 
sacca. Dukkha means, in its fullest sense, the state of activity, 
tension, arising-and-passing-away unrest and unbalance which 
is characteristic of all phenomena, both material and immaterial. 
It is present in every millimetre of the physical universe and through¬ 
out all the realms of existence, including the insentient ones. 
Science, by enabling us to pierce some way through the delusion 
of material substance, helps greatly towards an understanding of 
the Buddhist meaning of Anicca, Dukkha and Anatta. It remains 
then only to apply the principle to the illusory self, and the basis 
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of egoism is taken away. Under the influence of theistic religion 
man has been encouraged to think of himself, not as an integral 
part of the universe, sharing characteristics in common with all 
living beings and. with the processes of nature, but as something 
distinct and separate, an immortal being with a special destiny. 
As a causal process he is, in a sense, immortal, but to express it 
in this way is untrue because death itself is of the process. As a 
being, a “soul”, he is not immortal in any sense. On the contrary, 
he is dying and being reborn every fraction of a second. 

Comparing the universe as the physicist sees it with the idea 
of it that we receive through the senses, it is apparent that they 
are two entirely different things. Science so far has not found the 
level on which the two aspects can be reconciled. What we conceive 
to be solid is a mass of whirling particles, which themselves have 
no solidity but are simply manifestations of electronic energy. One 
unit of energy, or a bundle of units, itself does not retain the same 
identity from moment to moment; in the words of one noted scientist 
what we choose to call an atom is not the same atom from one 
moment to another; it can claim only to have a progressive, causal 
connection with the series of atoms that preceded it. Our senses 
deceive us at every point when we see form and colour, hear sound, 
smell odours, taste flavours and feel bodily contact. The things 
we perceive do not exist in the form they take to us, and the realm 
we live in is a misrepresentation, albeit common to us all, of the 
world of the physicist. This is the meaning of Avijja; that we are 
hallucinated, but because the hallucination is “normal” (that most 
dangerous and misleading of words) we do not know the extent of 
our mutual infirmity. The scientist, who glimpses it, is troubled, 
because he does not know the answer. His position has been 
very ably summed up by Bertrand Russell in “Physics and 
Experience”. Russell is driven to ask: if physics is true, how can 
we ever know it? He saw, quite rightly, that since we cannot any 
longer trust the evidence of our senses to be valid, how can we 
even be certain that the physicist’s view is correct, or that it is the 
last revelation, because that too is merely empirical knowledge, 
drawn ultimately from these imperfect sources of sensory cognition. 

Here is the dilemma in which the human mind, limited by Avijja 
finds itself. What is the way out of the impasse? Is there any 
hope that we shall ever know the facts? 
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In the third Noble Truth Buddhism asserts the actuality of 
Nibbana, the extinction of ignorance and craving. But to under¬ 
stand Nibbana we have to exhaust all the .^elusions we hold concern¬ 
ing the world of phenomena. When at last we realise the unreality 
of this phenomenal world it becomes clear that anything which is 
complete in itself, permanent and free from suffering and unsatisfied 
desire, must be entirely unlike any state of things that we can 
possibly know, or infer from the world of our sense perceptions. 
Desire, or craving, is the state of wanting to be something else, and 
so, like Dukkha, the state of agitation that accompanies it, it is 
inherent in all processes that are subject to change. Time, space 
and all associated concepts are only relative, and our own being 
cannot be detached from these, any more than a “thing” can be 
isolated and exist apart from its qualities. And it is precisely here 
that the chief misconception about Nibbana has arisen; namely, 
that it is annihilation. But, before proceeding further it must be 
explained that there are two forms of Nibbana. The first is Sa- 
upadisesa Nibbana, the Nibbana attained in this very life, with all 
the qualities of mind-body still present, but with the actions made 
sterile through the quenching of desire. The second is An-upadisesa 
Nibbana, the ultimate Nibbana after the death of the Buddha or 
Arahat. It is the second with which we are dealing now. 

i 

To say that the Nibbana after death is annihilation implies that 
there is something, a “self” or a being, to be annihilated. But 
we have already seen that this something, “Self” or being is, and 
always has been, nothing but a delusion. That which never really 
existed cannot survive, nor can it be annihilated. On the other 
hand, to call Nibbana a “state” implies something that is in the 
state, and also conveys a wrong impression. The truth is that all 
terms based on relative concepts-and we have no words in any 
language that are not so based-are unsuitable for Nibbana. It 
defies definition, and so the Buddha Himself left it undefined. 
Since all phenomenal things are unreal, we must conceive Nibbana 
as being the only true reality, unchanging, secure from turmoil 
and unrest and “real” in a sense that is absolute, and quite different 
from any idea we can form of “reality”. But it still contains 
no element of “self”, and care must be taken not to confuse the 
idea of “reality” with that of a supramundane, apotheosised “Self”. 
The Buddha was scrupulous to avoid all such ideas, and so His 
T6aching appears to some to be negative and non-committal. 
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But for those who understand, the negations contain in themselves 
a great, positive affirmation. The Buddha taught that Nibbana 
Mil be experienced and understood but it cannot be explained. 
He therefore confined Himself to teaching the Way to experience it. 

Trips -brings us to the fourth Truth, the Noble Eightfold Path, 
the Way to self-deliverance. In this, is laid down the system of 
self-discipline by which a man may educate himself to see things 
in their true light-not merely with intellectual perception, but 
with the deepest realisation that re-orients and transforms his 
entire consciousness - and to eradicate ignorance. It is not in 
the scope of this article to describe the Ariya Atthangika Magga as 
a way of life; the fullest treatment is necessary to do justice to it. 
For the present purpose it is sufficient to say that it extends from 
simple morality to the practice and perfection of the highest 
Insight through Samddhi. By Right Meditation it is possible 
to attain Nibbana. This is the means by which Buddhism goes 
beyond the speculations of the most enlightened philosophers add 
the most exact of scientists, and shows how the psychopathic 
condition can be cured, when sanity takes the place of hallucination 
and the illusion of Avijjd is pierced. In meditation a new faculty 
is developed, called Vipassana, which is above and liberated from 
the limitations of the intellect. 

To sum up: The Buddhist explanation of Avijja agrees with all 
that we can discover of the illusory nature of our world of sensations 
Skhd ideas. The doctrine of Original Sin-the Christian attempt 
tb account for human imperfections on the basis of myth - provides 
an interesting comparison, since it represents one of man’s first and 
most primitive attempts to explain away a universally-acknow¬ 
ledged fact; but Plato’s theory of “Ignorance” comes much nearer 
the Buddhist truth, since at every point Christianity tends to sub¬ 
stitute theology for philosophy. As to the origin of Avijja, like 
Samsara itself - the ceaseless round of birth and death - it has no 
origin, if by origin is meant a beginning in time. Time"'itself is 
phenomenal, therefore illusory, and has no existence apart from 
“things” and relationships. Avijja arise from moment to moment; 
it did not come into existence at any particular time or place. It 
is co-existent with the cyclic universe, having, like it, a serial, dynamic 
Continuum without any beginning or discoverable end. Because of 
this Ignorance, this false vie# of life based on erroneous perceptions, 



craving arises for the things of the senses and for personal 
survival to enjoy them. This leads to impurity of thought and 
action, and to the consequent carrying-forward of the life-impulse 
from birth to birth, with all its attendant miseries, in obedience to 
the universal law of cause and effect. If Buddhism insists upon 
the suffering, it is because in the collective experience of all living 
beings suffering predominates - a fact which has also been noticed 
by most clear-sighted thinkers. The Law of Causality gives good 
for good, as well as bad for bad; but the illusion of pleasure merely 
contributes to and confirms the false idea that life as a sentieiil 
being is a desirable thing. It is one of the defenee-roech&nism 
of the mind, familiar to psychologists, that causes us to remember 
the pleasant and suppress from recollection the painful experiences 
of the past. The human mind is so constructed; and while its 
tendency to attach false values may be termed psychic astigmatisms 
this proneness to see only the pleasant may be called psychic 
myopia. Even to the experiences of the short life man exercises 
an unconscious selectivity, retaining the pleasurable and discarding 
the. painful; if we were able to see beyond this current life and 
take a backward survey before we are ready for the revelation, we 
should be overwhelmed by the miseries and horrors through which 
we have passed. We should be paralysed by fear for the future. 
It is Avijja which prevents us from doing this; but the perfected 
Arahat who has overcome Avijja and is free from craving and 
feat, can look back with untroubled gaze on the thorny path through 
which he has wound his painful way from aeon to aeon, through 
birth and rebirth, secure in the knowledge that, having reached 
he topmost height there can be no reca'H to the troubled ways of 
life for him. 



BUDDHIST MEDITATION AND THE 
LAYMAN 


To some extent meditation is practised in all religions, but the 
type of meditation which is specifically Buddhist is still compara¬ 
tively new to the West. The more familiar kinds of meditation 
are more or less discursive in character; they take as their object 
some religious theme and explore and enlarge upon it in an interior 
monologue. Prayer, when it rises above the level of mere petition, 
is a meditation of the discursive type. It can lead to mystical 
contemplation and ecstasy, but it is only in very exceptional cases 
that it breaks through the sphere of received ideas into the realm 
of intuitive perception. When this does happen, the proof is 
to befound in the mystic’s release from the shackles of orthodox 
dogma. To quote some examples from Christian mysticism, it is 
clear that some form of transcendance occurred in the case of 
Meister Eckhart and the unknown author of The Cloud of 
Unknowing, whereas there is no evidence of it in the writings of 
Augustine. 

Buddhism recognises discursive meditation as a preliminary 
stage, and makes use of it in the form of the Anussciti exercises which 
take as their theme the recollection of the qualities of the Buddha, 
the contemplation of the Dharma in its aspect of Teaching, and 
the cultivation of Metta Bhavand; but Buddhist meditation in the 
true sense begins where thinking leaves otf. From thinking it 
passes to the passive watching of the thoughts, and after it becomes 
an abstraction from the entire world of conceptuality, a plunging 
into the void of pure experience without external or internal support. 
Buddhism does not attempt to describe the experience, which by 
its nature is inexpressible; it only gives directions for obtaining it. 

Passing beyond the discursive stage, Buddhist meditation proceeds 
to the stage of Samatha, in which the mind is brought into a state 
of tranquillity and undistractedness. It becomes like a calm, clear 
poofjucid and unruffled. This is the point at which the meditation 
becomes a true psychological exercise, in that its effects reach 
beyond the confines of the conscious mind. When concentration 
has been attained and is fully under the control of the meditator, 
it becomes possible to advance to the next exercise, that of Vipassana, 
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the object of which is to gain direct intuitive perception of the 
nature of being through the contemplation of the process of arising 
and passing away which constitutes the material and immaterial 
life-continuum. Thus Samatha provides the stepping stone of 
concentration for the mind that is normally caught up in the world 
of external objects and of ideas, while Vipassana is the penetrative 
insight that reveals the true nature of existence, the knowledge 
of things-as-they-are, instead of as they appear to be. It is possible 
to attain Insight-wisdom without mastering th eJhanic (trance) states, 
but at all events one-pointedness of mind must be obtained before 
Vipassana-bhdvand can be successful. 

There are thus three kinds of Buddhist meditation; but since the 
discursive type merges imperceptibly into Samatha it is customary to 
speak only of two. The Jhanic states of consciousness which 
arise from Samatha are not peculiar to Buddhism, by any means. 
They can be obtained through other systems, so that it is not 
surprising to find something like them in the experience of Hindu, 
Sufi and Christian mystics. From the Buddhist point of view the 
trances and ecstatic states, although they certainly transcend 
normal experiences are still experiences within the realm of con¬ 
ditioned existence, and so are subject to delusion and error. It 
is only Vipassana which is claimed to be exclusive to Buddhism; 
it is the One Way (Eka-magga) to gain full liberation, and the 
only type of meditation that is found in Buddhist teaching and 
nowhere else. Therefore, its correct practice depends upon the 
pre-establishment of Right View - that is to say, a true interpretation 
of the nature of existence on the intellectual level. This is an 
important point, to which we shall have occasion to refer again 
later. The placing of Right View at the beginning of the Eightfold 
Path signifies that it is only when reality has been approached 
intellectually that it can be finally experienced on the super-intellec¬ 
tual plane. The object of Buddhist meditation is not to com¬ 
municate with gods or to receive illumination from higher spiritual* 
sources, and still less is it to obtain psychic faculties such as 
clairvoyance or telepathy. It is to perceive directly within oneself 
the laws that govern the process of becoming, and so bring about 
a face-to-face encounter with the world in its true nature. Its 
ultimate purpose is to sever the bonds of conditioned existence by 
Insight-wisdom in such a way that they can never come into- being 
again, 
x 
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This is altogether a serious matter. It involves a frontal attack 
on the primeval forces of individual life, the very foundations of 
the personality. These life-supporting forces are lodged in the 
subliminal mind, on the levels that are variously called the libido, 
the id or the unconscious, and they are all forms of craving. Their 
primal supporting factor is the will-to-ldve, whereby all the other 
desires and attachments are promised their fulfilment. When 
it is considered that these conscious and unconscious impulses of 
desire and self-assertion are the spring from which the stream 
of life arises, the true core of personality around which all our 
motivations and life-urges are clustered, it becomes clear at once 
that Vipassana meditation is something in the nature of a major 
surgical operation on the psyche. It is a breaking-down and recon¬ 
struction on new lines of the root elements of personality. And 
moreover it is an operation that has to be performed on oneself 
by oneself, for the meditation teacher is only able to give instructions 
during the process. It is as though a patient had to remove his 
own appendix, with the surgeon merely looking on and telling him 
how to do it, one step at a time. 

I do not think the simile is at all exaggerated. If anything, it 
errs on the weak side, for in dealing with the mind we are venturing 
into unknown territory, where even the most experienced 
psychiatrists come upon strange and unexpected monsters. The 
physical body, besides being better charted, has stronger defences 
and is less subject to irreversible damage than the mind. If proof 
of this be needed, we have only to consider the lasting effect of 
psychic traumas in childhood, and the complete breakdown of 
personality that results from intensive courses of “brain-washing”, 
or even the persistence of fixed ideas that can come about through 
repeated exposure to suggestion. It is much easier to produce 
these effects on the personality than it is to remove them; and 
unfortunately we know rather more about the technique of causing 
them than we do of their cure. Few people realise it, but this 
knowledge of how to manipulate the minds of others is a greater 
danger in the modern world than the nuclear bomb. 

Buddhist meditation, at least in its higher stages, was originally 
taught by the Buddha to Bhikkhus. There were cases of laymen 
attaining Arahatship but they were relatively few, and an examina¬ 
tion of the oldest canon shows that in the main the Buddha preached 
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on ethics and philosophy to laymen, reserving his teaching 
of Bhavand for the monks. There were very good reasons for this. 
From what I have already written it should be obvious that Vipassana 
meditation is not something to be taken up as a spare-time hobby 
like gardening or collecting match-box labels. The better the 
meditational system, the greater its dangers—because it causes a 
more radical upheaval on the unconscious level and more conflict 
between the higher modes of being and the ordinary requirements 
of day-to-day life. The Sangha provided the necessary safeguard 
against such conflicts by making the Bhikkhu’s life all of a piece, 
having only one central object. Even in the monastic life a careful 
distinction was made between two choices open to a Bhikkhu, 
that of Dhamma study (’Qcmtha-dhura) or Meditation (Vipassana- 
dhitra). If the highest type bf meditation is attempted with divided 
interests the result could well be a split personality. 

During my eight years in Burma I had opportunity to take note of 
the results of some of the meditation systems being practised by 
laymen there. Rather to my surprise I found that these results 
were often not those one would naturally expect, but rather the 
reverse. In many instances there was no diminution of the ego 
and no perceptible improvement in the moral or spiritual life. On 
the contrary, some of the meditators showed signs of personality 
disturbances, marked by a tendency to believe that they were 
Arahats, or something close to it, when it was painfully obvious 
that they were not. Two possible explanations offered themselves; 
either there was something amiss with the particular systems these 
people were following, br else they had been carrying out these 
radical experiments op the mind without adequate preparation or 
understanding of what they were doing. There was, for example, 
the case of an enthusiastic lay yogin who was equally enthusiastic 
about the prospects of winning the State Lottery. Whenever we 
met I expressed the hope that he would win the first prize and 
attain Arahatship on the same day, a blessing which he always 
received with naive gratitude. 

On general principles I think that the first explanation, that of a 
defect in the meditational system, can be ruled out. In Buddhist 
meditation practically anything can serve as a Kammatthana, or 
object of concentration. Besides the recognised or orthodox 
Kammatthana mentioned in the texts and the Visuddhimagga, 
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which taken altogether amount to a great number of subjects, 
there are the special Kammattlidna employed for particular cases, 
such as the golden lotus which the Buddha prescribed for a Bhikkhu 
who had had no success with other objects of contemplation, and 
the rubbing of a cloth which he recommended for another. The 
rightness of a meditational practice does not depend upon what 
object is taken for contemplation so much as on its suitability for 
the meditator and his using it in the right way and with the right 
motive. If anything goes wrong with the meditation the cause 
must be sought in some factor that has diverted the mind from its 
proper course. 

An example of how this can happen occurred in the time of the 
Buddha himself. The Vinaya (Parajika, Ch. Illj relates how, 
during the absence of the Teacher, some Bhikkhus who had been 
strenuously practising the meditation on impurity of the body 
put an end to their lives before they had attained the fruits. Now 
Asubha Kamnmtthdna is not a popular form of meditation outside 
the Sangha, and will probably never be widely practised in the 
West, if only because of the difficulty in obtaining the requisite 
objects - decomposing corpses and the like-yet the incident is 
instructive nevertheless, as showing some of the dangers that attend 
the more advanced forms of meditation. What had gone wrong 
in this instance was that the Bhikkhus had been applying themselves 
to contemplation of the most repulsive aspects of physical decay, 
and dwelling upon them constantly, before having reached the 
stage of equanimity at which they could look upon disintegration 
as merely a natural phenomenon; and perhaps, also, because 
they had temporarily forgotten the ultimate purpose of the medita¬ 
tion, which is to rise above both attraction and repulsion. It is 
certain, at all events, that they had lost sight of the fundamental 
teaching that suffering can be brought to an end only by eliminating 
craving. Because of this they became vulnerable to wrong sugges¬ 
tion from without, and readily submitted themselves to be killed 
by someone who proposed death as the remedy for their disgust. 

This example shows that the method of meditation may be correct, 
yet still something may intervene to produce a result the opposite 
of what is intended. In the case of people who practise meditation 
while at the same time carrying on the ordinary affairs of life, the 
possibilities of taking the wrong path are greatly multiplied. Even 
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though their understanding and motives may be quite correct, 
the effort to put aside distractions and apply themselves single- 
mindedly to the meditation is greatly increased. Yet it has to be 
done, or the meditation will fail, with perhaps highly undesirable 
consequences. The gulf that separates the world of illusion 
from Reality is a dark and unfathomable one. No one should 
be invited to cross it on a razor’s edge, with one eye on Nirvana 
and the other on the Stock Exchange reports. 

The present-day meditation centres try to reproduce as nearly 
as possible the condition of a Bhikkhu’s life. They insist upon 
seclusion and withdrawal from all other interests for a specified 
period. The question of whether this temporary suspension of 
worldly activities can have the same psychological effect as a 
Bhikkhu’s complete renunciation of them is one that calls for 
more space than 1 have at my disposal. The answer to it must 
depend very largely on the individual and his capacity for detaching 
himself mentally, as well as physically, from his ordinary environ¬ 
ment. The peculiar circumstances of his life would also have to 
be taken into account. The points with which I am now going 
to deal concern chiefly those who practise meditation while they 
are pursuing their ordinary lives; but the first question, that of 
correct motives, is the concern of all. 

As I have mentioned earlier, the sole motive for meditation in 
Buddhism is to break the bonds of craving that bind us to perpetual 
becoming. The question is therefore closely connected with 
right and wrong views. In order to encourage non-Buddhists 
to take up meditation they are sometimes told that they can do 
so without discarding their old religious beliefs. They can do so, 
certainly, but whether it will lead them very far is questionable. 
From my own observation, chiefly of Hindus who have practised 
Buddhist meditation in Burma, they seldom get beyond the Samatha 
stage, where they lay themselves open to visual and auditory 
hallucinations and become haunted by the old gods. There, 
being satisfied with their achievement, they usually remain, in the 
company of their own ideational projections. There is little else 
that they can do, for the ancestral gods in their stronghold of the 
unconscious die hard, and can wreak havoc in the process. If 
people cannot give them up first on the intellectual level it is better 
to leave them in undisturbed possession until such time as they 
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are dislodged by rational thinking. But the trouble is that the 
hallucinatory appearances of them help to convince the meditator 
of their reality, and so he becomes confirmed in those very beliefs 
that stand in the way of his onward march. 

Fortunately for people in the West, they rarely take up Buddhist 
meditation before they have freed themselves to a great extent of 
conventional religious imagery, and there is less likelihood of 
their becoming caught up in the transports of visionary mysticism. 
Nevertheless, in Samatha they too can experience some projections 
of the unconscious which present difficulties of another kind. If 
they are unpleasant they can be very distiu-bing, and if too pleasant 
c.an beguile the meditator into believing that he has had spiritual 
revelations or transcendental illumination. It is the task of the 
meditation master to interpret and correct these impressions. 
He must also keep careful watch for the development of psychic 
faculties, which, can be a further hindrance to progress. Such 
faculties are not bad in themselves, but every access of power 
brings strong temptations in its wake. The only way to master 
these obstacles is to bear constantly in mind the real purpose of 
the meditation, placing the final goal above and beyond them. 
Without correct motive, based upon Right View, it would be 
quite possible in meditation to see and talk with Anubis or Thoth. 
Which would be very useful if one’s aim were to revive the religion 
of ancient Egypt, but scarcely conducive to the realisation of 
Buddhist truth. 

Another cause of meditation taking a wrong turn is defective 
Sila. There is a very close interconnection between actions and 
psychological states; one which has not yet been properly under¬ 
stood in the West. In fact, it is only in the light of the doctrine 
of Karma that it can be glimpsed, and then only in the form of 
broad general principles. One point, however, is absolutely certain : 
while good moral conduct is important for the ordinary person, 
for one who is doing meditation it becomes an imperative necessity. 
In meditation a highly delicate state of mental and emotional 
adjustment is produced, with the result that even the most trivial 
actions take on a moral significance that does not ordinarily belong 
to them. The meditator is fully aware of the exacting moral standard 
required of him, and any deviation from it provokes an immediate 
reaction in his greatly sensitised psychic field. It is as though a 
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toxin had been introduced into a blood-stream lacking in defences. 
Ordinarily trivial actions become charged with a potency far 
beyond that which normally belongs to them. They give rise to 
conflicts and resistances, with consequences on the unconscious level 
that can range from mild irritation to a disruption of the personality. 

A concrete example can best serve to illustrate my meaning. 
The meditator, after receiving instruction from his teacher, goes 
to his room and settles down to apply himself to Mettd Bhavana, 
in preparation for his Vipassana exercise. Just as he is fervently 
wishing that all beings may be well and happy he is distracted 
by a pricking in his arm. He has been bitten by a mosquito. 
Automatically he slaps his hand down on the insect. This happens 
again and again, until finally he gets up, seizes the insecticide spray 
and clears the room. Then he sits down again and resumes his 
Mettd Bhdvana surrounded by dead and dying mosquitoes. 

Now, to the ordinary man the act of killing noxious insects is 
often a necessity, and if done without undue feeling of hatred its 
Karmic consequences are not very heavy. But the situation of 
the meditator is different. He has begun his meditation by repeating 
the Precepts, of which the first is not to take life, and has gone 
on from that to cultivate the heart of boundless loving-kindness 
towards all beings. He breaks off his meditation to kill mosquitoes, 
possibly telling himself that this is a necessary and excusable action; 
but his subconscious mind knows that it is a violation of the standard 
he has accepted for himself, and when he sits down again to meditate 
a conflict has been raised. He can no longer repeat the phrases 
of the Mettd Bhavana, with honesty and genuineness of purpose, 
for there is an accusing voice within that derides his hypocrisy. 

Tensions that are set up in this way have serious consequences, 
yet I have seen lay practisers of meditation behave in such a manner. 
No one can live simultaneously in two disharmonious worlds 
without risking some damage to his psychic equilibrium. The 
Visuddhimagga shows how necessary it is that the mental environ¬ 
ment, the psychic theatre of operations, should be perfectly adjusted 
and maintained in a state of purity when meditation is to be attemp¬ 
ted. No one today would submit to a cardiac operation carried 
out in a cowshed, or with unsterilised instruments, but an equivalent 
risk is taken in meditation when the Buddhist rules of mental 
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hygiene are not observed. It is hardly surprising, then, if one 
of two things happens; either the mind resists the treatment, 
knowing that it has.not been prepared for it, in which case we 
say that the meditation has failed; or the meditation is carried 
on to higher levels, with perhaps disastrous results, a disorganised 
personality or a complete breakdown. In Ceylon, the practice 
of meditation for laymen was given up for many years, because 
of just such results as these. 

Another danger is that a mind which lays itself open in a state of 
passive receptivity without the protection of purity makes itself 
subject to inimical psychic influences from outside. The possibility 
of what used to be called demoniacal possession is a controversial 
one in the West, but is recognised among Asians as it was by the 
contemporaries of Jesus. There is ah affinity between the 
borderland states of Dhyana and those of trance mediumship, 
and anyone who has studied the phenomena of the seance room 
has to admit that there is evidence that the living can be influenced 
by discarnate entities, both good and bad. In any case, since 
we know so little about this, it is a possibility that should hot 
be ignored. 

The technique of inducing the trance states has also something in 
common with that of auto-hypnosis. In the early stages a meditator 
who has difficulty in controlling a restless mind may be helped by 
mild hypnotic suggestions. But there the sphere of outside 
influence should end. It is contrary to the principles of Buddhism 
to surrender one’s personality completely to another, even to 
obtain help in meditation. The Meditation Master is a guide and 
preceptor; he does not demand the same complete submission as 
the Brahmin Guru of Angulimala, who ordered him to collect 
fingers. The meditator must always be in full command of himself 
and conscious of his purpose. In that way only can he follow the 
Buddha’s injunction and work out his own salvation. 

It is worth remarking, however, that a number of phenomena 
outwardly simulating the Dhydnic states of meditation can be 
obtained under hypnosis. They range from trances in which the 
subject’s favourite deities appear to him, up to suspension of 
consciousness in a complete cataleptic trance, during which he 
becomes rigid and insensitive to pain. One particularly good 
hypnotic subject used to be exhibited by a Burmese lay meditation 
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teacher in a cataleptic state of this kind, as a disciple who had 
attained Nirodha Samapatti. The interesting feature of the case 
was that the teacher, who was an accomplished hypnotist, was 
genuinely unaware that he had been u^ing hypnotism to produce 
his spectacular effects. It is hardly necessary to add that his 
meditation methods were not approved by the Burmese Sangha, 
and his sphere of operations was confined tp lay people like himself. 

As I observed at the beginning, Buddhist meditation in the 
West is still in its infancy. If it is carried out with a proper regard 
to the precautions'laid down in the Buddhist texts, some of which, 
though by no means all, I have indicated in this article, it can 
develop into a great power for good in the lives of people who 
earnestly desire the higher benefits of the spiritual life. If it is 
thought that the requirements are too exacting for the ordinary 
man, the only answer is that it was because of this that the Buddha 
instituted the Sangha. Through countless cycles of existence 
we have all been bound to the wheel of becoming by the 
psychological factors of craving which Buddhist meditation seeks to 
eradicate. Even in the most favourable conditions, those offered 
by the monastic life and the presence of the Teacher himself, many 
Bhikkhus had to strive for years before they could attain their 
goal. No one need be disheartened because he cannot reach the 
same heights by an intermittent practice of meditation in the midst 
of all the distractions and preoccupations of modern life. Every 
step taken along the path brings us nearer; but the road is a thorny 
one, and full of pitfalls for the unwary. It is best to have as full 
a knowledge of them as possible before starting on the journey. 



THE KING AND THE PHILOSOPHER 

The Milinda Panha is one of the most important non-canonical 
books of Theravada Buddhism. It was probably the most impor¬ 
tant of any, up to the time of Buddhaghosa, for it is the only text 
outside the Tripitaka to which the great commentator makes 
allusion. Its significance lies in its wealth of Buddhist doctrinal 
exposition and the variety of parabolic arguments and similies it 
employs. 

The answers given by the Thera Nagasena to questions put by 
King Milinda earned the latter’s praise for their ingenuity, and 
they still strike the reader with their aptness and charm. It is 
little wonder that as a source of metaphorical illustration the 
work has furnished later Buddhist writers with their main source 
of such material, for although some of the arguments spun from 
Nagasena’s active brain suffer from the defects common to most 
analogic forms of exposition they make up for the fault by their 
vividness and immediate appeal to the understanding. 

Some of them have a homely* humour that is pertinent to the 
king’s position as a dispenser of justice, as when Nagasena illustrates 
the action of Karma in successive births by way of serial continuity: 

“Sire, supposing a man were to take away another man’s 
mangoes, and the other man were to seize him and bring him 
before the king. And supposing the accused man were to say, 
‘Sire, I did not take his mangoes. The mangoes this man 
• planted were different mangoes from those I took. I am not 
guilty’. Pray, Sire, would that man be liable to punishment?” 

“Certainly he would be liable to punishment, Bhante! Because 
no matter what he might say, the mangoes he took derived from 
the first mangoes the other man had planted.” 

“In just the same way, Sire, with this present mind and body 
one performs an action, and by reason of that action another 
mind and body is born in the next existence. Hence one is not 
freed (by death) from one’s evil deeds.” 

That Nagasena was what Milinda called him, “an able man” in 
debate, there can be no doubt. But what of the king himself? 
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What manner of man was this Graeco-Indian satrap who evinced 
so much interest in Buddhist philosophy? Tradition has it that 
he became a Buddhist, and if what we have in the Milinda Panha 
is a true account of the dialogues between them it would certainly 
appear that he was converted by Nagasena. But apart from what 
we can gather from the book itself the known facts of his life and 
character are meagre. Only the historical background stands out 
with clarity. 

» • 

When Alexander the Great withdrew his forces from northern 
India in 326 B.C. he had left the portion he had conquered east 
of the Punjab under the rule of the Paurava Raja (Porus). Omphis 
of Takkasila and Abisares, whilst the country west of the Indus 
was placed under the administration of Macedonian governors. 
At his death three years later, his empire was split up by the rivalry 
of his generals and Greek dynasties were established in Bactria 
and the Indian territory west of the Indus. So it came about 
that for a lengthy period the Kabul Valley and the Punjab were 
held by a succession of Graeco-Indian rulers. 

Two of these are mentioned by classical historians; they are 
Apollodotus and Menander, the second being our King Milinda 
of the “Questions”. It appears that Menander was a considerable 
military figure in his own right, for Trogus Pompeius devotes some 
space to his achievements in the fortyfirst book of his history, 
whilst Strabo claims Jhat Menander conquered more tribes than 
Alexander. 

According to Strabo, he crossed the Hyspanus to the east and 
advanced on Osamus, after which he occupied the district of 
Patalene (Patala) and the Saurashtra region (modern Gujerat) 
and subdued the kingdom of Sigerdis. Strabo indeed declares 
that Menander, Demetrius and other Macedonian rulers extended 
the empire as far east as China; but this statement, which he copied 
from Apollodotus of Artemita the historian of the Parthians, is 
an exaggeration, for at that period the Andhra empire of the Deccan 
was in the ascendancy. 

These sources enable us to place the date of the Milinda Panha 
at between 140 and 80 B.C. Menander therefore had the greater 
part of Greek philosophical tradition behind him and its spirit. 
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exemplified in the words “Were I not Alexander I would 
be Diogenes,” must have been never far from his mind. Between 
the soldiers and the ascetic there is a profound affinity which, 
after the Indians, the Greeks were the first to recognise, and which 
they built into the fabric of their lives and institutions. 

“Warriors are we, O Bhikkhus!” the Buddha said, and it was 
as warriors He wished them to regard themselves. This idea of 
the ascetic’s nature was one that would find an immediate response 
in the mind of a Greek already familiar with the two aspects of 
mastery - the achievement of power over others and of power 
over oneself. 

But whereas in the Greek mind these two forms of power were 
co-equal in value, and selection of one or the other implied no 
superiority of either, so that only among the Stoics was it acknow¬ 
ledged that any kind of power over others should be founded on 
mastery of oneself, in the mental climate thatjairrounded Menander, 
with Buddhism in the full tide of its glory, the higher place was 
given to the ascetic ideal. And this came not only from Buddhism 
but also from Hindu thought, where it took an even more cognate 
form; for was it not the belief that by ascesis (tapas) a man could 
gain control over the gods themselves? Prometheus and his Titans 
were no more than tyros in the art of war beside the Asuras who 
made the Hindu gods tremble by the power of their austerities. 

Socratic tradition had long ago taught the Athenians that 
wisdom is gained by asking questions, and that the beginning of 
wisdom is to know what questions to ask. Menander appears to 
have been a practised questioner, who was able to drive to the 
pith of what he wanted to know and bring out the best in 
his instructor. That he was also a reasonable and tolerant man 
even before his conversion is shown at the beginning of the 
dialogues: 

The King said: “Bhante Nagasena, will you converse with me?” 

“Sire, if you will converse with me after the fashion of the 
wise, I will. But if you converse with me as kings converse, I 
will not.” 

“How, Bhante Nagasena, do the wise converse?” 
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“Sire, when the wise converse, whether they become entangled 
in their opponent’s arguments or extricate themselves, or whether 
they or their opponents are shown to be in error, and whether 
their own superiority or that of their opponents is proved, none 
of these things can make them angry.” 

“And how, Bhante, do kings converse?” 

“Sire, when kings converse they put forward a proposition, 
and if any should oppose it they order his punishment, saying, 
‘Punish this fellow!’ ” 

“Bhante, you are right. I will converse as the wise do, not 
as kings do. Let your reverence converse with me in all con¬ 
fidence. Let your reverence converse as unrestrainedly as if 
with a Bhikkhu, a novice, a lay disciple or a keeper of the 
monastery grounds. Have no fear!” 

He seems to have delighted in Nagasena’s illustrations, for he 
asks for more and more analogies when he must already have 
been convinced. Far from wishing to combat the arguments, 
he was apparently trying to discover whether there was any limit 
to the Thera’s fund of allegories. And Nagasena was equal to all 
demands on his wit and learning. Piling the Pelion of persuasion 
on the Ossa of ontology he makes use of devices common to both 
Indian and Greek philosophical discussion, together with original 
contributions of his own, and so scales the intellectual heights with 
the king applauding his skill. 

How the dialogues came to be recorded is a matter for conjecture. 
Were they committed to memory by other Bhikkhus, pupils of the 
Thera? Or could it be that the king had in his retinue a tachygraph - a 
writer of the crude Greek shorthand of which we find evidence on 
one of the inscribed marble slabs, of the 4th century B.C., in the 
Acropolis? It is possible, of course, but the first is the more likely 
guess. It would account for the fact that in some places Milinda 
himself is represented as using Buddhist dialectic, for instance in 
the passage where he asserts that there is no such entity as “Naga¬ 
sena” and is answered by the simile of the chariot. 

“Pray, Bhante, is the hair of the head Nagasena? Are nails, 
teeth, skin, flesh, sinews, bones, marrow, kidneys, heart, liver, 
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pleura, spleen, lungs, intestines and so forth-is any one of 
these Nagasena?” 

“Truly not, Sire.” 

Then is the form Nagasena ? Or sensation, or perception, or 
predispositions or consciousness-is any one of these Nagasena?” 

“No, Sire.” 

“Then are they taken all together Nagasena?” 

“No, Sire.” 

“Is it then something besides all these things that is Nagasena?” 

“No, Sire.” 

“So, Bhante, although I question you very closely, I fail to 
discover any Nagasena.” 

The Thera then uses the same argument against the existence Of 
the chariot in which the king says he rode to the monastery. The 
chariot is not the pole,, the axle, the wheels or any other of its 
components, either separately or collectively: . * 

“So, Sire, although I question you very closely, I fail to discover 
any chariot. Truly qow, Sire, the word chariot is a mere empty 
sound. What chariot is there here? Sire, you speak a falsehood, 
a he-there is no chariot! Sire, you are the greatest king in all 
India; of whom are you afraid, that you thus tell a lie? Listen to 
me, my lords, you five hundred warriors and eighty thousand 
priests! Milinda the King here says that he came in a chariot. 
But being requested to show what he means by chariot he fails 
to produce anything of the kind. Is it possible for me, pray, 
to assent to what he says?” 

Then Milinda the king spoke as follows: 

Bhante, Nagasena, I speak no lie. The word chariot is but 
a way of naming, a term, appellation and convenient designation 
for that which we mean by all these things.” 

Well indeed. Sire, do you understand the meaning of chariot. 

In exactly the same way, Sire, in respect of me, Nagasena is 
but a way of naming, a term, appellation and convenient 

designation. But in the absolute sense no ego-entity is to be 

found here,” 
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It is fairly certain that Nagasena was not the only religieux 
Menander had questioned; he must have had at his court Brahmins, 
Nigranthas and sophists of every school, all contending with one 
another to gain the king’s support for their doctrines and themselves. 
But in Nagasena’s stringent Buddhist logic, no less than in his 
humour and forthrightness, the Greek must have found relief from 
the insubstantial metaphysics of Brahmins, the fanaticism of 
gymnosophists and the nihilism of the Nastikas. Perhaps, too, he 
recognised the outlines, clearer now as though brought at last 
into'sharp focus, of the truth of universal flux taught by Heraclitus, 
the metempsychosis of Pythagoras, the world beyond forms that 
was dimly seen by Plato, and the reality of the ultimate truth that 
Socrates had sought for in the bewildering tangle of human 
concepts. 

Very quickly he must have perceived that it was in the sober, 
realistic doctrine taught by the Buddhist monk that all these diverse 
glimpses of truth found their completion and were reconciled; and 
that they thus became part of a whole that was greater than any 
mindwrought philosophy, a knowledge that could be approached 
only through transcendental insight. At that point his conversion 
must have been assured. 

The position of a ruler who becomes a Buddhist from conviction 
is not an easy one. Even if he gives up the idea of conquest, as did 
Asoka, he is still confronted by the necessity of maintaining order 
in his realm and of protecting his people from aggression. These 
are his duties, and if he is unwilling to discharge them from an 
aversion to using force, his only course is to relinquish his 
authority. 

The question of just how far a ruler can. follow Buddhist principles 
of non-violence depends very largely on circumstances, but it is 
extremely doubtful whether he can ever completely abandon the 
use of methods that axe contrary to the Dhamma. Asoka renounced 
war when his empire was established; which in plain terms means 
that his ideal Buddhist rule was made possible only by his previous 
conquests. And even during the period of his greatest leniency 
Asoka did not abolish the death penalty for certain crimes. In 
the end he became the victim of a position that he was unwilling to 
relinquish. 
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Buddhism makes no attempt to reconcile or combine two in¬ 
compatible functions. In the Mahapaduma Jataka we find the 
following gathas on the subject of government: 

“Who punishes the guiltless, and lets go the guilty, knows 
No more than one who blind upon a rugged highway goes. 
He who all this examines well,, in things both great and small, 
And so administers, deserves to be the head of all. 

He that would set himself on high must not all-gentle be 
Nor all-severe; but both these things practise in company. 
Contempt the all-gentle wins, and he that’s all-severe has wrath: 
So of the pair be well aware and keep a middle path.” 

When we remember the appalling severity of punishments ■ in 
the time of the Buddha and later it is evident that one and the 
same person could not be both a ruler and a Buddhist in the full 
sense, still less a Buddhist saint. And even in this age of more 
humane laws it is still necessary to make a choice, as Prince 
Siddhartha did at his renunciation, between one.path and the other. 

But is it necessary to have rulers, or can human society flourish 
in a state of anarchism? Many intelligent men, from Lao Tze to 
Kropotkin, have believed that government in itself is an evil, and 
that man would be better and happier without it. The theory is 
founded on a conviction of the inherent goodness of nature, from 
which it is assumed that given full freedom from the restraint of 
laws and punishments man would revert to his natural state of 
virtue. It was with the support of this belief that Kropotkin 
formulated his theory of mutual aid as a basic law of life, in 
contradistinction to the law of survival of the fittest. 

But man is born into the world as the result of impure states of 
mind, of tendencies from the past rooted in ignorance, craving and 
the passions. For the majority survival means a struggle against 
those of like nature to themselves, a struggle that is not essentially 
different from the warfare of jungle life. Lao Tze and Kropotkin 
were both men of gentle nature, and no doubt they judged all 
others by themselves - a dangerously misleading practice. 

It is true that there is a principle of mutual aid, as Kropotkin 
believed, but it is subservient in nature to the more general rule, 
and in fact derives from it, In the face of danger, or from any 
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other practical necessity, animals will form groups for mutual aid 
instinctively. They band together in packs and herds, just as man 
must have done in the beginnings of primitive tribal society. 
Mutual aid thus comes into operation as part of the technique of 
survival; its function is to extend the principle of the struggle for 
existence from the individual to the group. It is found wherever 
individual survival is difficult or impossible, but it is never more 
than a special application of the more basic principle and is never in 
opposition to it. 

India, which has produced thinkers of every shade of opinion 
in metaphysics, seems never to have given birth to a philosopher of 
social anarchism, as China and the West have done. It may be 
that the rigid structure of Hindu society, overshadowed as it was at 
all points by hieratic religious concepts of duty and function, has 
been responsible for this. From Vedic times the principle of 
Rajyan stood unchallenged; and it must be granted that it was 
grounded on a realistic view of human nature. 

In the Mann Samhita jungle law is referred to as the Law of the 
Fish (Matsya Nyaya): “The small fish become the prey of the big 
fish; if there is no rule of law the strong will devour the weak like 
fishes”. The same idea occurs in the Mahabharata: “If there were 
no ruler to deal out punishment on earth the strong would devour 
the weak like fishes in water. It is related that in the days of old 
people were ruined through anarchism, devouring one another 
like the stronger fish preying on the feebler.” 

The Buddha’s teaching, which is concerned with personal libera¬ 
tion, caused no revolutionary changes in the prevailing notions of 
secular government and there is certainly nothing in the Buddhist 
view of life to favour the belief that authority can be dispensed with 
altogether. If government is an evil it is a necessary one, made 
so by man’s nature. In this respect Buddhism remained at one 
with the Vedic Samhita. Improvement in human institutions 
must spring from improvement in man himself. 

The Buddha’s advice on rulership, in the Kutadanta Sutta (Digha- 
Nikdya) and elsewhere, treats only of the manner in which authority 
should be wielded - with moderation, benevolence, sympathy and 
generosity; it does not deal with laws or institutions. But running 
all through the Buddha’s council to kings and ministers there is the 
xi 
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repeated insistence that their primary duty is to set a good example 
to the people. If the rulers are just and forbearing, the people 
will be prosperous, law-abiding and contented, and the need for 
severity will be reduced to a minimum. It is the same view that 
Confucius held up in opposition to Lao Tze’s anarchism. 

We do not know how Menander conducted himself as a Buddhist 
king. But if to be a Buddhist and a king is difficult, what of the 
problems raised by a Buddhist State? A king might be an autocrat, 
yet he was a man - a thinking being who could understand and 
accept the Dhamma even though he might not always be able to act 
strictly in accordance with its highest precepts. He could put into 
practice the Buddhist rules to greater or lesser effect for his own 
welfare; he could curb his desires, promote his people’s good, and 
fix his gaze on the supreme goal of Nirvana. At any time he 
could renounce his throne or, ruling, offset his kingly sins with 
kingly virtues. 

But a State can do none of these things; it is not a being but an 
abstraction - at the most, an impersonal and mindless machine of 
government. By its appointed agents it enforces laws, deals out 
punishments, conducts foreign policies, honours or revokes its 
treaties and in the last resort goes to war. Since it is not a sentient 
being it cannot follow the Noble Eightfold Path, extinguish its 
cravings and attain Nirvana. 

But on the other hand, everything that is of worldly necessity, 
but against the spiritual ideal of Buddhism, such as the execution of 
murderers and the waging of war, being done in the name of the 
State precludes it from any claim to the title of Buddhist. In 
what sense, it may be asked, can there be a Buddhist State - that 
is, a State that is Buddhist as a man or woman, ruler or subject, 
can be Buddhist? 

There is no such anomaly in the case of Christian States because 
Christianity is at once theocratic and bound up with responsibility 
for worldly conditions in a way that Buddhism is not. Acts of 
force necessary to the survival of a nation, yet avoidable in the case 
of individuals who for themselves choose the higher path, can be 
carried out by a Christian State with the full sanction of the religion 
whose name it bears. But, when the essence of a spiritual ideal is 
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the very personal one of renunciation, it is difficult to see what 
advantage can be gained for it by linking religion to the secular 
power. 

This is a problem that still awaits an answer from institutionalized 
Buddhism. We find no pointer to its solution in the Buddhist 
texts,.for they speak only of the Dhamma for the individual - a 
way of life ennobled by Siia, Samadhi, and Panna. If the future 
can materialise a State that cultivates Morality, Mental Concentra¬ 
tion and Transcendental Wisdom, the term “Buddhist” can be 
applied to it without violating the meaning of words. 

On some points of doctrine, Menander was sceptical, and did not 
hesitate to show it. He had evidently heard from other monks 
something of the pains of Niraya that await those who do evil, for 
he says: 

“Bhante Nagasena, you Bhikkhus declare that hell-fire is 
much hotter than ordinary fire. If a small stone is dropped into 
an ordinary fire it may lie there smoking for a whole day without 
being consumed; but if a stone as large as a stupa were to be 
cast into hell-fire it would be burned up instantly. That I cannot 
believe. And on top of this you say that the beings that come 
to rebirth in hell remain there unconsumed for many thousands 
of years. That also I cannot believe.” 

To this Nagasena replies with three similies all to the same effect: 
that although a pregnant female may eat various hard substances 
and digest them, the foetus in the womb is not digested by the 
'internal secretions. What is the reason for that? he asks the king. 
Menander, surprisingly, gives the Buddhist answer: “I suppose, 
Bhante, it is because of the potency of the infant’s former deeds, 
meaning that the consciousness produced by the past Karma 
manifests as a being in accordance with physical conditions of 
seed, temperature and nutriment, and so is of a nature adapted to 
its external conditions.” 

“Exactly so, Sire,” says Nagasena. “In the same way the 
beings in hell, through the potency of their past Karma, are not 
consumed, though they roast in hell-fire for thousands of years. 
The BlessedOn.e, Sire, has said of them: “They are not.delivered from 
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that state by death so long as the effect of their wickedness is unex¬ 
hausted.” 

The king accepts this answer to his second query, but his first 
doubt is passed over in silence. Had Nagasena the resources of 
modern knowledge at his disposal he might have made a very 
effective reply to it on these lines: 

“Leaving aside, Sire, the question of hell-fire, the temperature 
at the surface of Suriya (the sun) is in the neighbourhood of six 
thousand degrees centigrade, increasing where sun-spots appear. If, 
Sire, this entire world-sphere containing Jambudipa, Aparagoyana, 
Pubbavideha and Uttarakuru, together with Mount Sumeru, 
the seven oceans and the seven great mountain-rings were to be 
plunged into that fire it would be instantly reduced to atoms 
and converted into radiant energy. What then of a stone the 
mere size of a stupa? And furthermore, Sire, the core of this 
very earth itself is a vast mass of molten iron much hotter than 
ordinary fire.” 

But the king might have found this more unbelievable than that 
there could be living creatures in hell. The difference between the 
credible and the incredible does not lie so much in propositions as 
in mental attitudes. 

It is noticeable that Menander’s questions deal chiefly with points 
of doctrine and philosophy, and very little with Buddhist ethical 
principles. In their broadest form these must have been already 
familiar to him from other sources, for Buddhism claims no mono¬ 
poly of moral teachings. Many Greeks had independently set 
forth ethical rules of much the same kind, even to the Golden 
Rule itself. Since it was also known in China at the same date, 
no religion can claim that the admonition to “love thy neighbour 
even as thyself” is its own special divine revelation without being 
guilty of historical fraud. 

The enquiring mind always seeks to know what particular 
conception of man and his destiny lies behind the ethical mandates, 
for it is this alone that gives them validity. If the idea from which 
they stem does not stand up to reasoned investigation the moral 
principles on their own have little weight. As a Greek, the product 
of rational Greek civilisation, Menander must have been acutely 
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aware of this. Like Asoka, he had been face to face with death - 
and worse than death, the horror of life persisting where life and 
consciousness should no longer be - on the battlefield; and like 
many another he may sometime have looked upon the face of 
beauty and seen it to be a skull. 

And often he must have searched in vain among the discourses 
of the Greek philosophers for some explanation of the enigmatic 
universe, some final certainty on which to build his own conception 
of human life and values. Buddhism gave it to him, and perhaps 
it was enough for him to have found intellectual satisfaction. We 
have no means of knowing how far he was successful in applying 
Buddhist principles, what obstacles he encountered or how he 
overcame them. If he ever sought Nagasena’s advice in questions 
of administration and statecraft, history is silent on the point. 

It is a pity, just as it is to be regretted that so little is known of 
the administrative details of Asoka’s reign. Some information 
on these matters might be of help to us in the dilemmas of our 
own time. How, for example, did these devout Buddhist rulers 
deal with criminals, with internal insurrections and with invaders 
of their domains? We shall never know, because Indian historians 
were not greatly interested in recording sordid details. They 
were propagandists of the spirit par excellence. 

But Menander appears to have been a good king, for Plutarch has 
this to say of him: 

“When Menander, one of the Bactrian kings, died on a 
campaign after a mild rule, all the subject towns disputed over 
the honour of his burial, till at last his ashes were divided between 
them in equal parts.” 

That is history’s last word on Milinda of the “Questions”. The 
passage bears the stamp of historical truth, for it records a custom 
usual among Buddhists but rather exceptional to Greek ideas - that 
of preserving for honour the ashes of the illustrious dead. There is 
a curious echo in it of the events that followed the Parinibbana of 
the Buddha. Since it tells us a good deal about his subjects’ regard 
for Menander it may well serve as his epitaph in time. And it 
makes a very fitting epilogue to the story of the king and the 
philosopher. 



THE MIDDLE WAY 

THE MIDDLE WAY lies between 

Sensual indulgence and self-torture, 

Blind faith and sceptical negation, 

Eternalism (Sassata - ditthi) and Annihilationism (Uccheda- 
difthi). 

Childish, unquestioning devotion and hypcreriticism, 
Woolly-mindedness and obstinacy. 

Uncritical acceptance and dogmatic rejection, 

Agreement with everyone and disagreement with everyone, 

‘All religions are true’ and ‘all religion is false’. 

Naive ‘commonsense’ and dreamy mysticism. 

Cocksure modernism and slavish traditionalism, 

Tolerance of evil and intolerance of good.* 

It is the most difficult path of all to follow. The Buddha was 
called an ‘Eternalist’ by the Annihiiationists because He taught 
rebirth. He was called an ‘Annihilationist’ by the Eternalists 
because He taught Anatta. 

One who today is attacked by both these extremists can be sure 
he is following the Buddha’s MIDDLE WAY. 


* Tolerance of what is bad (such as drinking, blood-sports etc.) 
because 'His religion allows it’. Intolerance of what is good because 
‘It is not my religion’. 



BUDDHIST ETHICS 




SILA IN MODERN LIFE 


Every religion has its moral code, a code which is designed 
primarily to regulate human conduct so that human beings can 
live together in communities for mutual protection, solidarity and 
economic prosperity. 

But in order to understand the Buddhist attitude towards morality 
we must take into account the philosophical teachings of Buddhism, 
for it is these that give life and meaning to its system of ethics. 
And whilst doing so, we have to recognise a fundamental difference 
between the ethics of Buddhism and those of other religions. 

The difference lies in the fact that most of the world-religions 
base their moral principles on what were originally, and still are 
to a great extent, tribal ethics; that is to say, their rules are primarily 
concerned with the survival, cohesion and prosperity of the tribe 
or nation. The religious leaders whether they be styled prophets, 
priests or sages, were law-givers who laid down rules to enable the 
members of the tribe to function as social units without friction 
and to the best advantage of the national group. They were in a 
direct line of descent from the priest-kings of prehistoric times, 
and such were the administrators and judges of their peoples. 
The priestly and the judicial functions were intimately bound 
together. So in the two main streams of religious thought we find 
in India the laws of Manu, and in Mesopotamian culture the enact¬ 
ments of the Semitic tribal judges, the latter having passed in 
modified form into both Christianity and Islam. These laws, 
and the ideas of morality that accompanied them, were greatly 
concerned with such matters as marriage, social taboos, inheritance 
of property, duties towards the tribe and later towards the State, 
and even such seemingly irrelevant matters as the prohibition of 
certain foods. 

Laws such as these were framed to meet specific needs and 
circumstances, and it is obvious that that they are subject to altera¬ 
tion with changing conditions. The • surprising thing is that in 

This essay was written in, or before 1958. Relevant sections 
have been added to this essay from another article written in 1960, 
which partly covers the same ground and was therefore not reproduced 
in this volume. — Editor. 
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some respects they have changed so little. They were for the most 
part arbitrary and contingent laws, useful enough in their time and 
perhaps even essential, but not invariably rules to be adopted and 
observed by all men in all ages. 

In primitive cultures we find the beginnings of a collective mora¬ 
lity in tribal tabu. The moral sanctions are there directed mainly 
towards keeping intact the identity of the tribe by regulating inter¬ 
marriage, maintaining an attitude of reverential awe towards the 
tribal symbol and various other devices. Some of this has survived 
even into highly-developed cultures in the form of caste-rules; or, 
where these do not exist in any recognised form, in an instinctive, 
subconscious and primitive urge in the direction of racial antago¬ 
nisms. Even today, we cannot find any racial or national group 
that is entirely free from these deep-rooted prejudices. They seem 
to be a part of the inherited instincts of man from prehistoric times. 
The study of racial persecutions, wherever they manifest themselves, 
reveals that, like the primitive tribal tabus, they derive their greatest 
force from sexual prohibitions. The atrocity stories that are 
invariably spread in connection with racial clashes always contain 
an element of sex outrage designed to inflame the passions to the 
highest degree. Unlike class or economic disturbances, racial 
hatreds have no foundation in reason. They may be arbitrarily 
linked with economic grievances to give them a spurious air of 
rationality, but essentially they rise from the instinctive and animal 
level of the psyche. They represent the primordial instinct to 
preserve the homogeneity of the tribe. 

As man’s social consciousness developed, these artificial rules 
aimed at keeping the tribal entity distinct became largely superseded 
by more practical considerations. It became necessary to formulate 
principles which would protect human life, property and individual 
rights. The earliest written record of such a code is that of 
Hammurabi, king of Babylon between 2067 and 2025 of the pre- 
Christian era, but there must have been other codes earlier than 
this. The legal formulations of Hammurabi had a theological 
basis: they were believed to have been delivered to him by the 
sun-god, Shamash, just as the Ten Commandments of Moses were 
supposed to have been given him by Yahweh, the god of the Hebrews 
who later became worshipped as the sole god and creator of the 
world. For laws to exact obedience in those days it was essential 
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that they should be presented as the mandate of some divine being, 
a fact of which both Moses and Hammurabi seem to have been 
well aware. The theological sanction of laws still exists today, 
despite the increasing tendency to legislate on a humanistic and 
secular basis. In most countries the State’s laws still derive from 
the State religion. 

Early attempts at formulating a universal morality still retained 
some primitive tribal overtones from prehistoric times. The 
tribe was becoming the nation by conquest and absorption, and 
the laws of the tribal god had a nationalistic leaning. Thus, the 
exhortation in the Decalogue, “Thou shalt have none other gods 
but me”, points to the time when the Jewish tribal god was the 
symbol of Jewish nationalism-and of the struggle for supremacy 
between the various Semitic peoples and the gods they worshipped. 
Yahweh or Jehovah was only one out of many local godlings, and 
it was purely due to the accidents of history that he came to be 
exalted above all the others. A series of successful wars first 
established him above the gods of the neighbouring tribes, and 
these degraded gods either vanished or became the devils of the 
new dispensation. Later, when the Jews were dispersed over the 
face of the earth, their highly-developed national consciousness, 
bound up as it was with their religion, preserved the Mosaic tradition 
while Christianity, an offshoot of the Hebrew faith, spread a modi¬ 
fied version of it throughout the western hemisphere. 

The rules of the priestly lawgivers contained much that was of 
merely, local and temporary value. Obedience to the national god, 
ritualistic cleansings and the observance of ancestral and family- 
perpetuation rites all come under this heading. So also do the 
specific rules of health laid down by Moses, such as that concerned 
with circumcision and the prohibition against eating pork. That 
these were designed for a people living in desert conditions where 
water for washing was scarce and where the contaminated flesh 
of the pig was a source of parasitic infection, is fully apparent to 
us today. The other directions of Moses, dealing with the destruc¬ 
tion by fire of all articles that had come into contact with cases 
of contagious disease, show a knowledge of such matters far i^ 
advance of his time. But these are distinct from ethical principles. 
The latter only are of universal application. So we find that 
Christianity preserved the more fundamental moral rules while 
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discarding the outdated ones of Judaism. Without doing this, 
Christianity could never have become a worldwide religion. To 
the Ten Commandments Jesus added another (taken, however, 
from the Jewish scriptures) - “Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself” - which further widened the scope of Christian ethics. 
But opinion is still divided as to whether the love of God or love 
of one’s neighbour is the more important, and it has not always 
been possible to reconcile them. 

In Buddhism we find an altogether different approach to the 
question of morality. Buddhism did not begin as a tribal religion; 
it was universal in character from the start. The Buddha did not 
assume the role of a lawgiver, and in consequence Buddhism, 
unlike the Semitic religions, did not develop along legalistic lines. 
It did not give rise to a set code of laws governing marriage, the 
transmission of property, the punishment of criminals and other 
secular matters. The legal statutes were left by the Buddha exactly 
as they had existed before Him. It was only when Buddhist 
humanitarian ideals began to find expression in the mandates of 
rulers, as they did under Asoka, that a transformation began to 
take place. The severity of criminal laws was then tempered with 
mercy and a change came about in the relationship of rulers and 
people. 

Buddhism is not at all concerned with tribal moralities or the 
fluctuating notions of right and wrong conduct that stem from 
them. It is concerned with each man’s individual spiritual welfare. 
It is true that this involves his dealings with other men, and for 
that reason Buddhist ethics in their broad principles follow the 
same pattern as those found elsewhere; but when we come to 
inquire into the logic of the Buddhist ethical attitude and to compare 
it with that of the theistic religions we found ourselves brought to 
an altogether different ground and starting-point. On a superficial 
view there does not appear to be any great difference in practice, 
but when we attempt to analyse moral problems and search for a 
general principle by which they may be solved, we are forced to adopt 
a different standpoint. It is necessary to interpret the Buddhist 
attitude in the light of a view of the world and on man’s essential 
purpose that lays significance on the intention behind a deed rather 
than on its results in a scale of empirical and pre-determined 
values. 
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The ethical imperatives of theistic religion express man’s duty 
towards God - sometimes identified with the nation - through 
his duty towards his fellow-men. But Buddhism does not 
acknowledge any ‘Supreme Being’ as creator of the universe, and 
its uniqueness in this respect touches upon questions of morality 
no less than on those of philosophy. Buddhism lays down no 
commandments respecting obligations to unseen powers, such as 
the duty to love the Creator-god and worship him. Neither does 
it have any doctrine of divine forgiveness for sins. In Buddhism, 
the individual’s duty towards others expresses his duty towards 
himself: that is, to cleanse himself of the mental defilements of 
Greed, Hatred and Delusion (Lobha, Dosa and Moha). Since 
all anti-social acts are rooted in self-assertion activated by these 
three unwholesome bases of consciousness it naturally follows 
that their elimination through the practice of morality in 
Buddhism has the same objective results as does the observance 
of any other moral code. But at the same time the difference 
between the desire to please an omnipotent being and the desire 
to root out mental impurities in oneself brings into morality a 
subtle change of colouring. Instead of the emphasis being laid 
on man’s role as a unit of society, and the significance of his actions 
being measured chiefly by their conformity or otherwise to the 
societal needs, the stress is laid on the effect of his thoughts, words 
and deeds on the pattern of his own mind. And since these effects 
are psychological and subjective they can be measured by an 
absolute standard, instead of by merely a conventional one. So 
it is natural to find in Buddhism an absence of all those rules which 
relate to particular periods of history, peculiar sociological patterns 
and particular tribal deities. If we compare the Hebraic morality 
of the Old Testament Bible, which appears as a distinctive nationa¬ 
listic morality designed to further the interests of the group under 
its national god, with the morality taught by the Buddha, the 
difference at once becomes apparent. We. see then why it was 
that the Buddha did not legislate for nations, but only gave instruc¬ 
tions for individuals. 

Elementary Buddhist morality as it is embodied in the Five 
Precepts may be considered in two aspects: firstly, the character 
it shares with other ethical systems, that of a code by which men can 
live together in civilised communities with mutual trust and respect; 
and secondly, as the starting-point and essential pre-requisite for 
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the spiritual journey towards final release from the round of suffering. 
It was the second aspect that the Buddha emphasised. Between 
these two aspects and in a sense connecting them, is the concept 
of morality as “Kusala kamma”, the avoidance of karmically 
unwholesome actions that lead to rebirth in states of woe and the 
performance of deeds that are positively good to obtain their 
beneficial results in subsequent lives. In this approach to morality 
the consideration is still essentially “Lokiya”, or worldly, since the 
good Karma and its result continue to operate within the realms of 
Samsara, yet it tends towards the "Lokuttara”, or supramundane, 
in the vital sense that the moral actions prepare the ground for 
spiritual illumination. Good actions alone cannot lead to Nirvana; 
but it is impossible to attain Nirvana without them. 

The avoidance of karmically unwholesome states of mind is 
something more than a merely negative virtue. The force of 
Greed, Hatred and Delusion is so potent in the majority of people 
that its resistance amounts to a positive good. For this reason, 
although the Five Precepts are stated in negative form, their obser¬ 
vance is to be ranked as a positive triumph over the lower instincts. 
Buddhism takes a realistic view of human nature: 

Andabhuto ayarh loko Tanukettha vipassati, 

Sakuno jalamutto ‘va Appo saggaya gacchati 

(Dhammapadav. 174j 

“The world is blind; but few can see in it. A few go to heaven, 
like a bird freed from the net.” This verse from the Dhammapada 
relates only to those who go to heaven after death; if they are few, 
how much fewer must be those who attain Nirvana. The ordinary 
man whose life is not dominated by a sense of moral values is 
swayed now this way, now another, his actions alternating between 
self-interest and altruism, meanness and generosity, hatred and 
love. Often it seems that his free-will is overturned by the power 
of circumstances and that he is driven, whether he wills it or not, 
into certain courses of action. It is in such situations as these that 
the legal formulas cf morality found in other religions do not 
help him ; 

Especially, is this the case in highly competitive and commer¬ 
cialised civilisations where success is measured by possessions 
and prestige. The tendency then is for morality to be bounded by 
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the law, so that any action is considered right so long as it is not 
actually illegal. As the codes of morality that were once thought 
to be divinely inspired lose their force, they are gradually replaced 
by humanistic codes; that is, by ethical principles, frankly 
acknowledged to be man-made, and which do not claim any higher 
authority. But, such codes as these, being merely codes of con¬ 
venience, are extremely elastic. They admit of extensive departures 
from those moral constraints that look to the welfare of the indivi¬ 
dual, and because of this, they are accompanied by grave dangers. 
If the sole arbiter of morality is the law of the State, and it is con¬ 
sidered necessary in the interests of the State to eliminate certain 
undesirable persons, the mass imprisonment or execution of such 
persons is regarded as a moral act. We then witness a complete 
reversal of the standard principles of morality, in which the immoral 
is thought of as moral because it is seemingly justified by the require¬ 
ments of a particular situation. Such reversals have been known 
to occur under theocratic ethical systems, when religion has been 
called in to justify deeds which it would normally condemn, even 
to the wholesale extermination of human beings; but instances of 
this have become comparatively rare in recent history. What is 
becoming increasingly and disquietingly common is for groups of 
people professing non-religious ethics to adopt these fluid standards 
and to make morality just whatever they wish it to be. The 
materialist view of life admits of no absolute ethical principles, and 
as this non-religious or actively anti-religious influence gains 
ground the concept of ethics as being a matter of mere expediency 
spreads along with it. In this way the collapse of religious values 
has exposed us to the greatest danger of modern times, the subjuga¬ 
tion of the individual and his rights to the requirements of materia¬ 
listic state policies. 

Buddhist morality derives from a source that is aloof from 
all such considerations. It is neither the mandate of a supreme 
being whose existence is called into question, nor is it solely the 
invention of human minds. Whether it is regarded as group-mora¬ 
lity or as a purely personal code, its basis is in the universal law of 
cause and effect. Mental volition, or Cetana, is a force which 
finds expression in three ways: by thought, by speech and by 
physical action. Since speech and bodily action both have their 
origin in the mind, it is the intention which constitutes the Karma, 
for Karma is willed action. "Cetan&ham Bhikkhave kammath 
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vadami,’’ declared the Buddha: “Volition, O Bhikkhus, I say is 
Karma.” In other words, the origin of good and evil is in the 
mind: its manifestations appear in the external world. 

An action is “good” or “bad” according to the manner in which 
it affects others. All criteria other than this must be misleading. 
An action which causes mental or physical pain to another living 
being cannot by any interpretation be a good one. The sum total 
of suffering throughout the realms of sentient existence is so tremen¬ 
dous that no one should consider himself justified in increasing it by 
one iota. There is in fact one, and only one, root cause of actions 
which produce distress to others, and that is self-interest. This 
is bound up with the delusive idea of a self-entity or “soul”, which 
is known as “Sakkaya-ditthi”, the first of the Ten Saihyojana 
(fetters) that have to be broken in order to attain liberation. Where 
there is the idea of self there exists the possibility of the arising 
of evil. 

There are still people who cling to the fallacy that human nature 
is fundamentally good. Man in a state of nature, they maintain, 
would be free from the vices that corrupt civilisation. This idea, 
the notion of the “Noble Savage”, became prevalent in the 18th 
century, possibly as a reaction against the Christian doctrine of 
original sin. It was fed by the growing trend towards humanism, 
the revolt against church theology, and the enthusiastic accounts 
of certain primitive tribes brought back by travellers. Idealistic 
people formed vague plans for starting utopian settlements on 
South Sea islands where they could escape from- the artificialities 
of their own world and live a simple and virtuous life modelled on 
that of these hypothetical savages. Very few of these plans ever 
got beyond the embryonic stage, for the inevitable reason that 
the idealists always quarrelled among themselves before they could 
put their theories into action. More detailed knowledge has 
shown that the Noble Savage is a myth; everywhere, civilised or 
uncivilised, man is a mixture of virtue and vice, with a bias towards 
vice. Goodness does not come naturally to man; it has to be 
consciously cultivated. There are, indeed, certain people who 
have an inherent moral sense which is theirs from birth and can 
only be explained by good tendencies cultivated in previous lives, 
but the majority of mankind, from childhood up, display aggressive, 
egotistical and unmoral trends that have to be eradicated, or at 
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least controlled, as they grow into adulthood'. Parents who fail 
to instil into their children a respect for moral values, who do not 
teach them to pay regard to the rights and comfort of others, and 
who do not discipline them until such time as the children are 
ready to discipline themselves, are guilty of a serious offence against 
their children. It is parents such as these who are responsible for 
much of the worldwide disorder we find everywhere today. Teenage 
gangsterism, social irresponsibility, violence and crime among 
young people present a terrible problem in practically every country. 
It is perhaps unfair to place all the blame at the door of the parents, 
because much of this degeneration is due to the pernicious influence 
of films that exalt violence and pander to the lowest instincts. 
These films, being international, have spread the cult of brutality 
throughout the world as nothing else has done in the whole of 
history. They are a kind of mass-propaganda for evil. But there 
is also a tendency on the part of parents to shirk the responsibility 
of disciplining their children, and to leave it to teachers, while 
many parents fail to set a good example by their own conduct. 
They fail to give the sense of security, stability and trust that a child 
needs for its development. If their own standard of values is all 
wrong it is hardly surprising that their children grow up without 
any moral convictions. 

The Supreme Buddha laid down only five basic moral principles 
for the layman. The first teaches respect for all living beings: 
"Panatipata veramani sikkhapadam samadiyami” - "I undertake 
to abstain from taking life". The Buddhist who has regard for 
his own welfare in future states looks upon the life of all beings as 
his own. Whatever he does to other sentient creatures he will have 
to suffer in his turn, in the remorseless process of cause and effect. 
No judge condemns or acquits us: we condemn or acquit ourselves. 

Yet, although the Precept is plain and unequivocal, many people 
are in doubt as to ita precise application in all circumstances. 
There is, for instance, the problem of the soldier who is in duty 
bound to defend his country. How is he to observe the Precept? 
The problem is most acute in countries where every man is compelled 
to do a term of military service. But conscientious objection to 
killing is recognised in all civilised countries as a legitimate reason 
for being excused military service, even in times of the gravest 
national danger. In totalitarian countries where it is not accepted. 
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there is always the alternative of suffering the penalty of resistance; 
and there is no doubt whatever that many men have made that 
hard choice. How many such unknown martyrs there have been 
we shall neVer know; their names do not figure in any list of heroes 
and no monument marks their graves. All we can know for certain 
is that their good Karma will bear its own reward. Even though 
they were not Buddhists they observed the First Precept of Buddhism 
under the hardest possible conditions. That is the real and only 
test of the sincerity of a conscientious objector to military service. 

The case of the man who is a soldier from choice is somewhat 
difficult. Although he is, strictly speaking, following "Miccha- 
ajiva”, wrong livelihood, he cannot from the worldly point of view 
be entirely condemned. He does not merely kill; he also risks 
being killed himself. In this chaotic confusion of values that 
constitutes our world, the battlefield is not only a hellish scene 
of brutality and pain; it has witnessed deeds of supreme self-sacrifice 
and noble heroism. The soldier may feel that it is necessary that 
his country, or certain ideals he holds sacred, should be protected, 
even at the cost of losing his life and bringing on himself misery in 
the next existence. If he is a Buddhist he is aware of all the implica¬ 
tions of the moral choice laid before him. Though he has chosen 
wrongly, we may still respect the reasons he may have had for his 
choice. It is a choice between the Lokiya (mundane) and Lokuttara 
(supermundane) standards of what is good. Worldly reasoning 
tells us that righteousness must be defended and preserved against 
the forces of evil that predominate in the world and might other¬ 
wise crush all civilised values out of existence; but the highest 
wisdom tells us that whatever violence we commit, even in a just 
cause, must eventually recoil upon ourselves. In the human 
situation the agony of choice is perpetually with us; it is well, 
therefore, that we should know the terms under which our choice 
is to be made. In other religious systems the conditions of choice 
are not expressly revealed, with the result that there is confusion in 
regard to moral values because they are seen only from the relative 
standpoint. The result is that “goodness” and “badness” depend 
upon a subjective interpretation of any given situation. No one 
can be absolutely sure that what he is doing is “right”; all he is 
entitled to say is that it appears to him to be right from his own 
particular point of view. The Buddhist, on the other hand, is 
taught to make his decisions with open eyes, fully aware of the 
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consequences of his choice. He alone is able to distinguish between 
the relative morality of the world and the absolute morality that 
points beyond this present life to a future that is now in the making. 

Apart from the special problems raised by war, there are certain 
other forms of killing which nowadays are thought to be necessary 
for the maintenance of human wellbeing. Diseases spread by 
animals, insects, parasites and'bacteria present a difficult problem 
to the Buddhist who wishes to keep the First Precept. Worldly 
wisdom insists that it is necessary to exterminate these disease- 
carriers: against this Buddhism raises the prohibition against 
taking life in any form. How is the Buddhist to decide in this 
situation? It has been suggested by critics that in this respect 
Buddhist morality is impractical, and it is sometimes suggested 
that the Buddha could not have known that disease is spread by 
living organisms. This is a misapprehension: not only the Omnis¬ 
cient Buddha, but even his contemporaries were fully aware that 
many sicknesses are caused by parasites conveyed from one creature 
to another. In the Pali texts mention is made of the various 
kinds of parasitical worms that infest the body. 1 It is also recorded 
that Jivaka, the greatest surgeon of the time, performed a cranial 
operation in which a parasitical creature of some kind was removed 
from the patient’s brain. There is no room to doubt that the 
Buddha laid down the precept in full knowledge of the facts of 
disease, and that His followers were also aware of them. But 
there is certainly reason to suppose that many of such diseases have 
increased since the time of the Buddha, and that they now constitute 
a greater menace than they did in His time. 

Biology shows that in some of the elementary forms of life 
adaptations to new environmental conditions can proceed very 
rapidly. This is accomplished by mutations which take only a 
few generations to produce what is almost a new type of creature. 


1 "This body is shared by many. Firstly, it is shared by the eighty families of 
worms. There too, creatures live in dependence on the outer skin, feeding on the 
outer skin; creatures live in dependence on the inner skin, feeding on the inner 

skin; creatures live in dependence on the flesh . on the sinews . on the bones 

. on the marrow, feeding on the marrow. And there they are born, grow old 

end die, evacuate and make water; and the body is their maternity home, their 
hospital, their charnel ground, their privy and their urinal. The body cart also be 
brought to death with the upsetting of these worms." 

— The Path of Purification (Visuddhi Magga), tr. by Bhikkhu Tianamoli. 
Ch. VII, 25. 
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We have seen how certain bacteria react to antibiotics by developing 
immunity,* and how even such relatively highly-developed organisms 
as the mosquito are able to acquire a resistance to chemicals that at 
first seemed to give them no chance of survival. The processes of 
biological evolution are going on all the time. Hence, the micro¬ 
organisms that spread disease may have increased greatly in number 
and variety since the time of the Buddha. Added to this is the 
fact that the destruction of one type of bacteria may upset the 
balance of nature by allowing the increase of another and perhaps 
more virulent type. The ability of science to check disease by 
the wholesale destruction of living organisms is therefore strictly 
limited. What we call health is a condition maintained by the 
balance of antagonistic organisms. As Buddhism points out, the 
body is a mass of corrupting tissues, and where there is corruption 
there are bacteria. This is confirmed by medical knowledge, which 
shows that a healthy living body contains the germs of every known 
disease; when this “balance of power” is disturbed, one particular 
group of disease germs gains the upper hand, and the result is 
sickness . 3 

Buddhism teaches that as man’s moral nature deteriorates, diseases 
increase in the world. This is a spiritual truth which can be seen 
working through natural processes. It is a fact that many diseases 
of the present time are due to the lowering of man’s resistance to 
bacterial and other infection through wrong living. Our present 
economic system favours the consumption of de-natured foods 
and foods treated with chemical preservatives, colouring matter 
and processed in many ways that reduce its nutritional value if they 
do not actually render it harmful. This, together with artificial 
modes of living, and lack of restraint and moderation in personal 
habits, combine to reduce the body’s natural powers of resistance 
and recuperation. In addition to this, many physical disorders 


2 The danger of the development of sulfonamide-resistant strains is now admitted 
to be so great that the prophylactic use of these drugs is limited to special 
conditions. 

3 The Cetaaa, i.e. the karmic volition, of the doctor whose primary intention is 
to relieve suffering and save life, may be strong enough to render ineffective his 
karmic action of killing diverse bacteria in a patient. Buddhaghosa gives a table 
of the relative amounts of bad Kamma produced by killing various creatures, 
according to size. Obviously there is less evil in killing a germ for a 'good' result 
than in killing, e.g. a cat or a dog. Creatures of four faculties ( indriya ) do not 
suffer to the same extent as more highly-evolved organisms. 
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are brought about by wrong habits of thought, unhealthy mental 
attitudes and unnecessary anxieties. The study of psycho-somatic 
disorders has proved that mental tensions, conflicts and maladjust¬ 
ments produce functional disorders that can develop into real 
organic diseases. The part played by a well regulated mind in 
maintaining bodily health is now acknowledged by all medical 
authorites. 

This has a direct bearing on the vexed question of vivisection. 
It is undeniably true that experiments on living animals have 
given medicine and surgery new techniques for dealing with many 
human diseases. Nevertheless, there is no moral justification 
whatsoever for inflicting pain and death on animals in the hope 
of being able to alleviate human suffering. In the first place the 
belief that disease can be completely overcome by such knowledge as 
is gained from these experiments is a delusion. As fast as science com¬ 
bats one disease nature produces a new one, or else a modification 
of the original one which has to be made the subject df new 
experiments. The process is endless. And while it is ethically 
indefensible to exploit the pain and misery of one creature for the 
benefit of another the system defeats its own ends, in that the bad 
Karma thus produced reacts upon the human race itself. External 
conditions are only a part of the sum total of factors that produce 
disease; it is the Karma of the individual which supplies the extra 
cause that determines whether he will fall victim to a disease or 
not. Millions of pounds have been spent on cancer research, and 
millions of animals have been put to death in the course of cruel 
experiments, yet still scientists are in sharp disagreement as to the 
causes of cancer. They are able to point to certain factors, such, as 
cigarette smoking, as being possible predisposing conditions, but 
they canrtot call their conclusions final. Many people who have 
smoked heavily for many years remain free from cancer, while • 
others who have never smoked tobacco in their lives may develop 
the disease in its most malignant form. 

In every epidemic there are people who escape, even though they 
are exposed to the same sources of infection as those who succumb. 
These facts will always puzzle scientists until they accept the 
Buddhist explanation, which is a perfectly simple one. Every 
effect is the end-product of a number of causes. Some of these 
causes are to be found in the external world, but others exist in the 
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karmic potential of the individual. Thus, a man who is exposed to 
infection will contract the disease if his Karma from the past 
predisposes him to it. Another man, exposed to the same infection, 
will escape if his Karma from the past is good. Scientific research 
has certainly taught us a lot about the external causes of sickness, 
but it has not told everything. Buddhism asserts most positively 
that physical suffering will never be completely eliminated from 
life by the methods of modern science, particularly where these 
involve the torture and death of animals. 

There is a current belief, due to western influence, that it is 
morally justifiable and even a duty, to put an animal painlessly to 
death when it is incurably sick or injured. To those who believe 
in “mercy-killing” it appears strange that this is not approved by 
Buddhism. There are two reasons why Buddhism does not 
countenance it, the first being that every living being has the results 
of its own past Karma to work out, and that any interference with 
this will not be anything more than a temporary alleviation of the 
suffering it is due to endure. This suffering is a strictly defined 
quantity, determined by the gravity of the misdeed in the previous 
life that has produced it. The killing of a suffering animal before 
the full results of its past Karma are exhausted does not bring 
the suffering to an end. It will continue to suffer in subsequent 
lives until the full Karmic debt has been paid. This will be best 
understood in the light of the western difference of opinion con¬ 
cerning euthanasia, the “mercy-killing”, by consent, of human 
beings. Materialists who have no belief in the connection between 
suffering and moral values maintain that a human being beyond 
hope of recovery from a painful disease should be allowed to 
take advantage of the same “merciful release” that is granted to an 
animal. Those who take the religious view, on the other hand, 
although they do not understand the karmic working of cause and 
effect, yet hold that human suffering has some spiritual significance 
and that, while it is necessary to relieve it as far as possible, it is not 
in accordance with the truths of religion to put an end to it by 
death until death comes in the course of nature. Buddhism applies 
the same principle to the case of animals, with even greater force, 
since in Buddhism the nature of suffering, its cause and remedy 
are fully explained by the law of Karma and Vip&ka. 
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The second reason for condemning the mistaken notion of 
“mercy-killing” concerns the doer of the deed. No killing can 
be merciful in the true sense of the word, because Abhidhamma 
ethico-psychology shows plainly that every act of killing, whatever 
may be its ostensible motive, must be accompanied by the arising 
of hatred in the mind. In “mercy-killing” this hatred takes the 
form of repugnance towards the suffering that is being witnessed. 

‘ This hatred, the most karmically unwholesome mental factor that 
can be generated, is momentarily turned towards the suffering 
creature. What happens in this case is that the “mercy-killer” 
hates the suffering creature because it reminds him unpleasantly 
of the existence of pain in the world and his own susceptibility to it. 
He transfers his hatred of the suffering to the animal that suffers. 
He disguises his real feeling as a morally praiseworthy action, and 
so rationalises and justifies it to himself. If he understood his 
own psychology better he would at once recognise the hidden 
hatred (Dosa) that arises in his mind at the moment of performing 
the lethal deed, and he would not deceive himself as he does with 
the belief that he is actuated by compassion. 

The habitual taking of life, for whatever reason, coarsens the 
moral nature and renders a man insensitive to his own mental 
reactions. Modern life may appear to have given us many plausible 
excuses for the taking of life, but on examination none of them is 
found to be valid. This Precept may be for many people the 
hardest of all to observe in the letter and the spirit, but it is every 
Buddhist’s duty to resist the persuasive influences of a philosophy 
of life that looks only to results in this world. In the larger view 
that takes into account the operations of cause and effect from one 
life to another it is clearly apparent that much of the misery we see 
about us is caused by the breaking of the First Precept in former 
existences,. 

At the time of death the last moment of consciousness produces 
the Nimitta (mental image) which is a visual symbol of the past 
predominant Karma. This Nimitta is followed immediately by 
the Patisandhi-vinnana, or connecting Consciousness that links the 
old life-continuum to the new. The Rebirth Consciousness ( Pati- 
sandhi-vinMna) is therefore determined by the Nimitta, and it is 
the Patisandhi-vinnana which in its turn determines the general 
trend and nature of the subsequent life. If the past Karma has 
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been associated with low and unwholesome states of mind, these 
will tend to bring the new life-continuum into manifestation on a 
low plane of existence. That is how it comes about that the Karma 
of taking life leads to rebirth in states of suffering (Apaya), as an 
animal, ghost or denizen of hell. If it is not strong enough to 
give this result, or is modified by some good counteractive Karma, 
the rebirth may be a human one, but it will be full of misery. Defor¬ 
mity of body, disease and shortness of the life span are some of the 
evil results of the Karma of taking life. 

One who abstains from killing, on the other hand, enjoys many 
blessings both in this life and the next. 

The Second Precept is "Adinnadana veramani sikkhapadam 
samddiydmi” - “I take the precept to abstain from theft". 

There are many ways of committing theft besides the crude and 
obvious methods of stealing and robbery. Many of them, unfor¬ 
tunately, are not only rampant today but are so skilfully disguised 
that they go uncensured, or are even rewarded. The man who 
makes a fortune in business by dishonest deals, creating artificial 
shortages, exploiting his employees or ruthlessly driving his competi¬ 
tors out of business is not branded as a thief; yet the fact remains 
that his prosperity is grounded on other’s losses. Such a man is 
frequently honoured for his position in commerce or industry. 
But although the world, with its false standard of values may 
admire and praise him, he is merely a thief of a different kind 
from the petty criminal who picks pockets. 

And it is not only the unscrupulous business man who is guilty. 
Employees who, while being paid a fair wage, shirk their work, 
waste their employer’s time or create disaffection among their 
fellow-workers are also thieves. Government servants and people 
in high positions who accept bribes, or in any other way trade on 
their influence instead of discharging their duties justly and with 
impartiality, are also guilty of taking that which is not theirs by 
right. All these are forms of disguised theft, yet while everyone 
condemns the common thief these privileged offenders are accepted 
by society and are considered respectable persons. In the light of 
Buddhist moral doctrine, however, their Karma is no different 
from that of the man who breaks into a house in the dead of night 
and robs the householder of his cash and jewellery. 
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The ordinary thief is a man who goes in constant fear of discovery. 
When he is exposed, as sooner or later he is certain to be, he is 
branded as a thief and his shame is seen by all. With his reputation 
lost beyond recovery he is fortunate indeed if he is ever able to 
Uve down his past in this present life. Few people will trust 
him and fewer still will be willing to give him employment or even 
associate with him. Thus he brings about his own ruin in this 
very life. 

Yet there are people of such perverted views that they actually 
pride themselves on their cleverness in taking what does not belong 
to them. Even when they are caught they brazen their way through 
the situation. It is a disquieting fact that people with this distorted 
moral outlook seem to be on the increase. There is a tendency 
today to romanticise the criminal and to make a hero of the man 
who prides himself on having no regard for the rights of others. 
There is a widespread cult of robbery, as there is of violence, and 

it has become a very pressing social problem. 

\ 

The Third Precept, "Kamesu micchacara veramani sikkhapadam 
samadiyami,” "I take the precept to abstain from adultery”, empha¬ 
sises another evil that is very prevalent in our modern world. 
There is even some difference of opinion among Buddhists as to the 
exact meaning of Kamesu micchacara. It has been variously 
interpreted as “Sexual transgression”, “Sexual misconduct” and 
“Sexual indulgence”. The first two definitions are too vague to 
be helpful; there is no absolute standard of what constitutes sexual 
transgression or sexual misconduct, and it is a mistake to interpret 
the Buddhist precept in terms of European morality. Polygamy 
was practised in the time of the Buddha, and has never been expressly 
condemned by Buddhism. In societies where women exceed men 
numerically polygamy is the most just and humane way of providing 
that every women shall have not only the satisfaction her nature 
demands but also the social and economic protection that marriage 
or concubinage affords her. This may not be the case in western 
societies where women are able to follow careers, and are no longer 
dependent financially on their menfolk, and here it is noteworthy that 
the older standard of morality, which insisted that women should have 
no sexual experience outside of marriage, has been almost completely 
abandoned. Since women have been economically independent 
they have gained for themselves in a large measure the same sexual 
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liberty as that claimed by men. Before this change in woman’s 
status took place the Christian system of monogamy resulted in 
great numbers of women remaining unmarried and economically 
insecure. The “old maid” was a pathetic figure in European, and 
particularly English life. She was lonely and unwanted, frustrated 
in nature and miserably aware that she was an object of condescend¬ 
ing pity to her more fortunate married sisters. 

In eastern countries most women are still unable to fend for them¬ 
selves economically on an equality with men, and if, in slavish 
imitation of western standards monogamy were to be insisted upon 
before women were in a position to secure themselves against 
destitution the results would be far from beneficial to their sex. 
It is the tendency towards monogamy that has led directly to the 
alarming increase in prostitution throughout the world. For 
many women, unprotected by marriage and unable to support 
themselves, there is no alternative. Under the older system these 
women would be the wives of men well able to support them, 
and the place of themselves and their children in society would be 
assured. 

This is undoubtedly one of the reasons why the Buddha never 
condemned polygamy, and why the precept is not to be interpreted 
in the western sense of “one man, one woman”. If “sexual miscon¬ 
duct” is taken to mean the possession of more than one wife it is 
certainly amisrendering of the Buddhist term "Kdmesu micchacard". 

In Buddhism “Kamesu" signifies excessive sensual indulgence 
of any kind; but in this context it undoubtedly stands more explicitly 
for sexual licence. The question is: what precisely constitutes 
sexual licence from the Buddhist - that is, from the universal 
point of view as opposed to mere customs dictated by time, place 
and circumstances? 

To answer this question we have to consider sex as it stands in 
relation to the primary defects of the human mind, Raga (passion) 
and Taifha (Craving). All sexual desires, whatever their nature 
are rooted in craving and passion; they are in fact the strongest 
and most difficult to eradicate of all their manifestations. Sex 
is one of the fundamental passions, common to all sentient beings 
in the human and animal worlds. Freud was very close to the 
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truth when he claimed that sex is the basic factor underlying all 
other motivations in life. He carried his theory too far, but none 
of his opponents so far has been able to diminish the force of 
his main argument. 


Buddhism shows that sexual passion is the chief enemy of spiritual 
progress, but it does not make any artificial distinctions, as does 
western sexual morality, between different forms of sexual craving. 
All, from the Buddhist point of view, are equally harmful. But 
it is not the Buddhist solution to the problem to suppress the instinct, 
and it is certainly not to be dealt with successfully by making 
arbitrary laws limiting the number of wives a man may have, or 
the number of husbands a woman may have, nor by unofficially 
approving one standard of morality for one sex and condemning 
it in the other, as is done in the West. Western repressive measures 
against sex have so far been successful only in one thing - the produc¬ 
tion of more sex-maniacs. If the Third Precept of Buddhism were 
to be interpreted as some western puritans wish it to be, the prisons 
would be full of people who did not observe it, and the lunatic 
asylums full of those who did. 

The Buddhist way of dealing with the problem is not legalistic, 
but therapeutic. Sexual craving, like any other craving, is to be 
eradicated not by suppression but by gradually removing its root. 
The practice of Bhavana (meditation) directed towards the impurities 
of the body, the transience of all physical beauty and the painful 
nature of the passion that it engenders, is a form of mental treatment 
that weakens sexual attraction and in the end re-orients the mind 
against sexual desire. It is a scientific process of cleansing the 
mind which is fully in accordance with natural psychological laws. 
If people do not undertake it the reason can only be that they 
really do not wish to free themselves from what is to them a delightful 
preoccupation. Our modern commercialised society is on their 
side; it exploits sex in every possible way, so that no one is able to 
get away from its all-pervading influence. 

Regarding the sexual control to be practised by the ordinary 
layman, the Buddhist commentaries state that there are twenty 
classes of women to whom the observance of the precept applies. 
They are as follow: 
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1. Matu-rakkhita. A woman under the protection of her 

mother. 

2. Pitu-rakkhita. A woman under the protection of her father. 

3. Mata-pitu-rakkhitd. A woman under the protection of her 
father and mother. 

4. Bhdgini-rakkhita. A woman under the protection of her 
sisters. 

5. Bhdtu-rakkhitd. A woman under the protection of her 

brothers. 

6. Ndti-rakkhita. A woman under the protection of her relatives. 

7. Gotta-rakkhita. A woman under the protection of her 

family or class. 

8. Dhamma-rakkhitd. A woman under the protection of her 
religious companions. 

(End of the division comprising- unmarried girls and children 

under marriageable age). 

9. Saparidanda. The woman chosen by the king to be his 

queen, or the wife of some exalted man. 

10. Sarakkhd. A woman engaged to be married to another man. 

(The women in this section are considered to be the property 

of other men). 

11. Dhanakkita. A woman bought by a man to be his wife. 

12. Chandavdsini. A woman who has agreed to becoming 
another man’s wife by living with him. 

13. Bhogavasini. A woman who becomes a man’s wife by receiving 
from him articles of use, household utensils etc. 

14. Patavasini. A woman who becomes a man’s wife by receiving 
from him gifts of clothing. 

15. Odapattakini. A woman who is given in marriage to a man 
by her parents, guardians or relatives. 

16. Obhatacumpatd. A poor woman who earns a livelihood by 
selling goods and is taken as his wife by another man. 

17. Dhajdhata. A woman captured in war and made the wife 
of her captor. 

18. Kammakdribhariya. A wife who is also a servant. 

19. Dasibhariya. A slave who is made her owner’s wife. . 

20. Mubuttika. A woman who is hired by or lent to a man to 
be his wife for a single occasion or for a few days. 
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From this it will be seen that the closest approximation to the 
meaning of the term “Kamesu micchacara” in English is the word 
adultery. The offence is that of taking sexual pleasure from a 
woman who stands in the relation, even if only temporarily, of a 
wife to another man. 

The Fourth Precept, "Musavada veramani sikkhapadam samadi- 
yanii”, stresses the importance of truthfulness. It is quite obvious 
that in all human relations there must be trust and confidence. In 
entering into any kind of relationship with others, whether it be 
business or friendship, nothing can be achieved unless we are able 
to rely on one another. Nothing is more demoralising and 
ultimately degrading than to live among people whose word is 
not to be believed and whose every statement must be examined 
for possible deception. A society or community in which such 
conditions prevail cannot hope to make progress or attain any 
high standard of living, for all activity is frustrated in an atmosphere 
of mutual suspicion. Much of the backwardness of certain countries 
can be traced to the fact that the people are given to lying for 
self-interest to an inordinate degree. With such people, commercial 
relations are fraught with danger and so much vigilance is required 
to anticipate, detect and counteract deception that it is impossible 
to conduct business on smooth and progressive lines. The result 
is economic stagnation. Sound and enduring business relations 
can only be established on a basis of truthfulness and integrity. 

The same is true of administration. The cynical doctrine that 
it is sometimes necessary to deceive the people concerning affairs 
of state leads to nothing but loss of confidence in those who follow it. 

In personal relations truthfulness is of the utmost importance. 
The man who is addicted to lying destroys his friendships and his 
own reputation. But habitual lying produces even worse conse¬ 
quences than this, for it works a moral deterioration in the mind 
that ends in an inability to distinguish truth from falsehood. The 
confirmed liar alienates himself from truth so completely that in 
the end his whole outlook and judgment become warped. This 
is a condition that may lead to insanity. The words of the Buddha 
on this point are very clear: 

“The liar goes to hell; so also does he who, having done (a deed) 
says, ‘I did it not’. Both these men of low deeds reach the same 
evil state in the next world.” (Dhp. 306). 
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Constant untruthfulness has a strong psychological effect; it is a 
habit-formation destructive to character. Man’s whole ability to 
reason and to form his judgments comes from the power to 
distinguish between the true and the false. If this divine faculty 
of being able to recognise truth, and the moral instinct to respect 
it, are continually perverted, the reasoning power degenerates and 
disintegration of the personality sets in. When this occurs, the 
karmic law of cause and effect can only produce a rebirth in some 
inferior state after death. 

The man who upholds the truth allies himself with truth. His 
character and reasoning powers are strengthened and he is the more 
readily able to acquire penetrative insight into the nature of reality. 
He becomes incapable of self-deception and sees all things, himself 
included, with clarity and understanding. Love of truth is one 
of the attributes that make man divine. 

The Fifth Precept, "Sura-meraya-majja-pamada{lhana veramani 
sikkhapadam samadiyami", "/ take the precept to abstain from intoxi¬ 
cants and drugs", has a bearing on all the others. Under the 
influence of drink man may break all the precepts without even 
realising at the time that he is doing so. Addiction to liquor is not a 
new thing, neither is it a foreign importation. The fact that the precept 
was laid down shows that drunkenness was common in the time of the 
Buddha. Nevertheless, there is today a kind of acceptance of the 
drinking habit which almost amounts to approval of drunkenness, 
and this is certainly a new and alien trend where Buddhist countries 
are concerned. Where formerly the drunkard was looked upon 
with disapproval and shunned as a dangerous and undesirable 
associate, his habits are not only tolerated but are regarded as a 
kind of engaging weakness that nobody need be ashamed of owning. 

What causes alcoholism is a question that has not yet been 
satisfactorily answered. Some authorities consider it to be due 
to a sense of inferiority and frustration, others attribute it to heredity 
and others to social environment. There are objections to all 
these theories, for human behaviour can never be fitted into neat 
theoretical patterns, but that it is a form of escapism can hardly 
be denied. It seems to offer, in fact, a pleasant and easy way of 
escape, temporarily, from the Dukkha of life. 
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It is, in fact, fatally easy. The man who starts with one drink 
goes on to two, and from two to as many more as he can take. He 
passes through various stages, first feeling exhilarated, then 
boisterously happy, then lachrymose and sentimental. It is when 
he reaches the aggressive and truculent stage that the trouble usually 
begins. The release from normal inhibitions that drink produces 
brings to the surface the worst side of his nature. Quarrels lead 
to violence, and violence too often to crime. 

The newspapers of every country show how appallingly 
widespread is the crime produced by liquor. Not only the 
drunkenness itself, but the alcoholic’s need to satisfy his craving by 
any means, encourages criminality. The drunkard and the drug- 
addict will stop at nothing to obtain the means of satisfying their 
craving. Attempts to curb alcoholism by prohibition invariably 
fail because they open the way for professional criminals to exploit 
the alcoholic’s need, and more lawlessness is the result. It has not 
been found possible to prevent people from obtaining intoxicating 
liquors, particularly in countries of the East where these can be 
produced by simple fermentation of materials that lie readily 
to hand. 

So again we find that the remedy is not to be sought in legislation 
or any attempt to control external conditions. It lies entirely with 
the individual and his Sila. The moral regeneration of the world 
lies with and in ourselves. It is not in man to make the world 
perfect; he can only make himself perfect, or make an earnest 
attempt at it by which also the external conditions may improve. 

So far we have dealt with the Buddha’s fundamental morality, and 
have shown that it is of universal application and belongs to a 
timeless order of ethical principles. The Five Precepts which the 
Buddha laid down as necessary in His own day are no less necessary 
today, and they require no modification to bring them into line with 
our own needs. We shall now examine the additional precepts 
which go to make up the Buddhist layman’s special discipline for 
TJposatha days. 

The Atthanga (or Eightfold) Sila begins with the same Five Precepts, 
with the exception that the third, instead of "Kdmesu micchacara 
veramani sikkhapadam samadiyami" becomes " Abrahmacariya 
veramani sikkhapadam samadiyami "— "I take the precept to abstain 

r 
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from sexual intercourse”. Here the meaning is definitely that of 
refraining from sexual pleasure of any kind whatsoever. ■ It is a special 
discipline aimed at strengthening self-control, and the more often 
it is practised the more effective it becomes. Just as a skilful 
horseman trains a wild stallion by patience and firmness, so the 
lay disciple subdues the passions of his mind. Brahmacariya does 
nof mean only abstaining from the sexual act; it means putting 
away all lustful thoughts and turning the mind towards the extinction 
of desire. 

The Sixth Precept is “Vikala-bhojand veramani sikkhdpadaih 
samadiyami ”— “I take the precept to abstain from taking food at 
an unsuitable time”. With this precept the lay devotee temporarily 
adopts the rule of the Bhikkhu Sangha in regard to food, by restrict¬ 
ing himself to one meal or two taken before midday. It is a prescrip¬ 
tion against the over-indulgence of the appetite. The long periods 
of continuous fasting at certain seasons enjoined by other religions 
are not recommended for the Buddhist layman. For those who 
have to do physical work it is not desirable that the body should 
be weakened by too rigorous fasting. The Buddha Himself 
discovered that abstaining from food by itself is not a certain way 
of overcoming the passions. To control oneself to eat moderately 
is better than excessive fasting. 

“He who lives knowing the unpleasantness of the body, whose 
senses are well controlled, who is moderate in eating, and is devoted 
and energetic, is not overpowered by Mara (the passions) just as a 
rocky mountain is not affected by the wind.” 

(Dhp. v. 8) 

The Seventh Precept is "Nacca-gita-vadita-visukadassana-mald- 
gandha-vilepana dharana-mandana-vibhusanatthana veramani sikkha- 
padarh samadiyami” — "7 take the precept to abstain from dancing, 
singing, music and unseemly shows; from the use of perfumes, 
garlands and unguents, and from bodily adornments”. 

Modern life is probably not more sensual or frivolous than the 
life led by many people in the past, but there is undoubtedly a 
tendency for our commercialised culture to exploit the human love 
of luxury and pleasure. Greed for possessions and for enjoyment 
of the senses is excited in every possible way. Enormous industries 
are built upon it, as for example, the business of manufacturing 
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cosmetics, the clothing industry and the theatrical and motion-picture 
industries. Probably more money is expended on these things 
than on the simple necessities of life. In many parts of the world 
people wear more, and more expensive, clothing than they really 
need, simply because it is the fashion to do so. In the matter of 
entertainment they take it for granted that life would be worthless 
without radio, television, cinemas, theatres and dances, and it 
never occurs to them that their grandparents managed very happily 
without these things. In all this chaos of false values very few 
people give themselves time to think, even if they are capable of 
doing so. They are content to have their mental outlook con¬ 
ditioned by the thoughts of others and the mass suggestion of 
advertising and propaganda. Slaves to fashion, to second-hand 
ideas, to snob-values peculiar to the group they belong to, they do 
not even realise that they are in bondage. They talk loudly of 
“freedom” while voluntarily giving themselves up to slavery. 
Whatever manufacturers or importers tell them they ought to 
want, they obediently go and buy. Whatever kind of clothes the 
people they admire are wearing, they must have, no matter how 
unsuitable they may be for the climate and living conditions of their 
own country. If they do not have them they feel inferior. Men 
of today may not wear masses of jewellery, and perfume their hair 
or garland themselves as they did in the time of the Buddha, but 
we have our own equivalents of these vanities. .The fashion may 
have changed, but the underlying motive for it is the same as before. 
Certain kinds of-clothes must be worn to impress others with the 
fact that one is well-off, of superior social standing or even - so 
fantastically distorted is the convention - to announce to the world 
at large that one is an educated person. Children even are made 
to suffer from this maniacal snobbism; little growing bodies are 
stifled in unnecessary clothes, often at considerable expense to the 
parents, merely to demonstrate that their mothers and fathers can 
afford to dress them unhealthily and uncomfortably. I do not 
know how much tuberculosis is caused by this insane practice, ' 
but perhaps one day 'people will wake up to the dangers it involves. 
They will then spend more money on wholesome and nourishing 
food for their children and less on constricting and air-excluding 
garments. 

The Precept, however, is primarily concerned with the purification 
of the mind. Craving arises from contact between the object of 
xiii 
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sense and the organ of sense, and it is to control this craving that 
Buddhism urges us to abstain from frivolous pleasures and self¬ 
beautification. 

The Eighth Precept follows the same principle. It is, "Ucca- 
sayana-mahasayana veramarti sikkhapadam samadiyami "— “I take 
the precept to abstain from using high and luxurious couches." 

In former days, in the West as in India, the more luxurious and 
elaborate beds were built very high. Some European beds of 
three or four hundred years ago could only be reached by steps. 
This is no longer the case; in some ultra-modem homes the beds are 
almost flush with the floor and are entered more like a bathing pool 
than the upper floor of a house. A high bed, therefore, is no longer 
a symbol of luxuriousness or pride. This is the only instance of 
a precept given by the Buddha being affected by change of fashion. 
It is not one of the precepts of fundamental, and therefore universal, 
morality; it belongs to the special additional precepts offered for 
personal self-discipline. If it has lost some of its significance for 
us today it is only necessary to re-interpret it in accordance with 
the spirit of the precepts as a whole. We have many modem 
equivalents of the “high and luxurious couches” of former times. 
The high couches symbolise pride; their luxury stands for every 
kind of wanton self-indulgence. When the Buddhist layman 
strips off his pretentious clothing and dons the simple white garments 
traditionally worn for the taking of the Eight or Ten Precepts, he 
is metaphorically abstaining from high couches. He is no longer 
trying to make himself superior to others by outward show. When 
he turns his mind away from sense-gratification and listens to 
the preaching of the Dhamma, or discusses the Dhamma earnestly 
with his religious preceptors, while at the same time living, if only 
for one day, a life of simplicity and austerity, he is in effect abstaining 
from the sensuality symbolised by the luxurious couch. And just 
as the Christian, Hindu and Muslim kneel when they are at prayer, 
so the devout Buddhist should follow the ancient custom of seating 
himself, on the floor whenever he takes the precepts. Before His 
Parinirvana, the Buddha said to Ananda Thera, “When the Teacher 
is gone, the Dhamma shall be your teacher”; So, when we take the 
precepts, hearing them in the very words used by thg Buddha, it 
is the Buddha’s voice we hear, and we are in the very presence of 
the Teacher Himself. “He who sees the Dhamma sees the Buddha” 
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-what could be more explicit than that statement? Therefore, 
when a Buddhist takes the precepts he should behave as though he 
were face to face with the Supreme Enlightenment. True and 
sincere reverence cannot co-exist with an attitude of casualness. 

People are more likely to respect moral injunctions if' they are . 
given sound and logical reasons for doing so: Since it is based 
on the inexorable law of cause and effect, Buddhist morality is 
backed up by such reasons; they are built into the structure of 
Buddhist philosophy. The doctrine of Karma and Rebirth not 
only explains that which is puzzling and apparently contradictory 
in the contrast between the teachings of religion and the real nature 
of the world, but it also gives us the firm ground of assurance we 
need when we have to encounter tough moral problems. One 
who understands the Noble Eightfold Path is never in doubt as to 
what he ought to do in any given situation. He knows all the rules 
of the game that life compels him to play; he knows what are the 
penalties and what the rewards. No matter what decision he may 
come to, he is in a better position than one who gropes his way 
blindfold through the uncertainties and agonies of the human 
dilemma. 



WILL AND RESPONSIBILITY 

The whole of Buddhism centres about man’s personal, individual 
responsibility. When an act of volition is performed, it is the 
responsibility of willing the act which determines its character as 
either wholesome or unwholesome Kamma. Just as a man is 
only responsible for his own actions, and not in any sense those 
of another person, so also his moral responsibility is limited to 
forseen or forseeable results. If there were not this strict limitation- 
of the field of responsibility to the intention, the deed, and its 
immediate result, it would become quite impossible to distinguish 
between good and bad Kamma. 

For example: a man of charitable disposition is approached by 
another for financial help. He makes a gift, with no other intention 
but that of helping the other man in his misfortune. But the 
recipient of the gift at once goes to a liquor shop and spends the 
money given him on getting fighting drunk. He then goes home, 
beats his wife and children, and ends up by killing a neighbour 
who tries to interfere. Is the man who gave him the money responsi¬ 
ble for these evil results? Obviously, the answer can only be that 
he would have been responsible had he had reason to suspect that 
his gift would be used wrongly; but if he had no grounds for such 
suspicion he cannot be held responsible. His act of beneficence 
was good, because well-intentioned; and no matter what the final 
result, so far as the giver is concerned his Kamma was wholesome. 
The full responsibility for the crimes rests with the man who misused 
the gift. 

So obvious an illustration should not be necessary; yet there 
are many quite intelligent people who refrain from the act of charity 
with the excuse that the charity may be misapplied. The fact that 
charity is often - too often - misapplied, however, does not constitute 
sufficient reason for believing that it will be so in every case. And 
even when it is, the good intention of the giver is not affected; it 
can only be so when he is morally certain that his act of charity 
will do harm instead of good. Since human beings are not omni¬ 
scient, it is very difficult indeed to arrive at this absolute conviction. 
The beggar who importunes one in the street is probably an 
impostor; he may very possibly belong to an organized begging 
fraternity - but, on the other hand, he may be genuine and die of 
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starvation in the gutter the same night. The man with conscience and 
imagination, who is aware that starvation does occur in Asian 
countries, finds it difficult to satisfy himself the he is withholding 
his charity because it may be put to a wrong or harmful use. In 
any case, the final answer is the one that has just been given; he is not 
responsible if it is misused. 

This is a very simple illustration of the necessity for drawing 
strict limits to personal responsibility. In more complicated 
circumstances there is absolutely no way of knowing beforehand 
whether the final result of an act performed with good intention 
will be good or bad. Of necessity, man’s deeds must be determined 
by what he knows; and in most cases what he knows is pitifully 
little. It is for this reason that Buddhism does not concern itself 
with ultimate effects, but solely with the intention behind the 
willed act, and the good or bad Vipaka resulting to the performer 
of the act. 

Man’s ability to control external events is very slight; they 
tend to take their own course despite all attempts to dominate 
them. Because of this, it is sometimes argued that free will has no 
place in the .universe, but this comes from holding a false idea of 
what constitutes free will. Man’s free will lies in intention alone; 
even if he has not freedom to carry out his intention, he has freedom 
to form it and act upon it, and this constitutes his Karnma. Once 
this is properly understood, many problems involving the clash of 
ethical principles with the necessities of expediency on the worldly 
level cease to baffle the mind. By shifting the point of emphasis 
from effect in the objective world to. cause in the subjective, a solution 
is found in terms of values that are constant and determined, instead 
' of variable, uncertain and relative. 

Thus, in Buddhism, the Precept to abstain from killing means 
just precisely that, neither more nor less. Its primary, if not sole, 
object is to prevent the arising of unwholesome states of 
consciousness which are the ineluctable accompaniments of a 
desire to take life and the act of killing, because these unwholesome 
states of mind degrade and are dangerous to those who entertain 
them. They are rooted in anger, self-interest or repulsion. To 
fulfil the act of taking life, four conditions are necessary: firstly, 
the knowledge that the victim is a living creature; secondly, the 
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intention to kill; thirdly, the action of killing and fourthly, the 
death of the victim. If the death of a living creature takes place 
without the first, second or third conditions being present, it is 
not a volitional action, and carries with it no moral responsibility 
or Kamma-result (Vipaka). There cannot, in other words, be 
any moral responsibility attached to an involuntary or accidental 
killing. 

To kill a suffering animal from motives of mercy* ,s s is a mistaken 
action for two reasons, the first being that Kamma-results should 
be allowed to take their course, and the animal has the same right 
to work out its own bad Kamma, and for that purpose to be allowed 
to live until such time as the bad Kamma is exhausted, which we 
would accord to a human, being. It is only the materialist, who 
believes that there is no significance in human suffering, who 
advocates euthanasia. Buddhism, which teaches that the suffering 
of animals arises from the same causes as that of human beings; 
makes no distinction between human and animal life in this respect, 
each is entitled to the same respect, and to identical treatment. 
The second reason why “mercy-killing” is bad is because to perform 
the act of killing, an unwholesome state of mind must be generated 
by the killer. This is perhaps the most difficult part for the non- 
Buddhist to understand. How, it is asked, can a motive of pity 
be categorised as unwholesome? The answer is because it is rooted,- 
in this case, in repulsion. It springs from repulsion, or aversion 
from the idea of the suffering that is being witnessed. It is very 
largely a self-protective^ measure. The sympathetic man kills the 
suffering animal because the sight and thought of its suffering is 
painful to him; he imaginatively identifies himself with the animal, 
and in order to free himself from this painful identification he 
puts an end to the animal’s life, persuading himself that he has 
thereby ended its suffering. One who understands the law of 
Kamma, however, turns his sympathy in another direction. 

' Reflecting on the nature of cause and effect, he keeps his mind 
steady, does what he can to alleviate the suffering, and hopes for 
the animal’s sake that the debt of Kamma is being paid in full and 
will not have to be paid again in any future life. Above all, he 
is careful to keep his mind from any feeling of revulsion, for 
revulsion is a form of hatred. He is particularly careful to make 
sure that he is not subconsciously hating the animal for the painful 
sight it is presenting to him. It may be a hard truth to accept, 


*"See also “Sila in Modern Life" p. 169. — Ed. 
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but the fact is that most “mercy-killings” are the product of this 
disguised form of hatred. The man whose attitude to life is badly 
adjusted hates to be reminded of suffering, and in order to protect 
himself from the unpleasant reminder he temporarily assumes the 
character of “God” and deludes himself that he has the power to 
remove pain and the right to decide at what point the life of another 
being shall end. Neither of these delusions is psychologically 
wholesome for him. 

Even from the theistic point of view, “mercy-killing” is not 
logically justifiable. To kill an animal that is in pain when the 
supposed “God” would allow it to live longer is an implied criticism 
of that “God’s” mercy-the killer is in fact claiming to be more 
compassionate than “God”. He then takes upon himself the 
“Creator’s” privilege to destroy. At the moment of performing 
the act, the “mercy-killer” is a potential paranoiac. 

It is because of man’s inability to control events in the external 
world beyond a certain point that the Buddha did not concern 
Himself with the matter of food. His injunction to the Bhikkhus 
was that they were to accept whatever w.as offered by the lay 
supporters, neither choosing nor rejecting. They were not to ask 
specifically for any particular foods, and when eating the food 
given to them they were not to discriminate mentally between one 
kind of food and another, but were to regard it simply as sustenance 
necessary to the body, to enable them to carry on their spiritual 
exercises. “By means of this sustenance may my body be maintain¬ 
ed, in order that I may realise Nibbana” is the correct mental, 
attitude for a Bhikkhu in the act of eating. If flesh was offered 
by the lay disciples it was “pure” - that is, permissible - if 
three conditions were observed. The Bhikkhu should not eat it 
if he saw, heard or suspected that the animal had been specially 
killed for him. When those three conditions were' fulfilled, his 
mind was pure because he was absolved of moral responsibility. He 
had not asked for meat, an$ since it was offered by a lay disciple 
of the Buddha, who was instructed in the Precept against taking 
life, thfe Bhikkhu could be morally certain that his supporter had 
not himself killed an animal to provide the meal. The meat, 
therefore, must have been obtained from some other source, and 
from an animal already killed by someone else. Just as there 
cannot be any responsibility for an action performed by another, 
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so there cannot be retrospective responsibility for any act already 
committed by someone else without one’s knowledge. Buddhism 
is concerned with mental states, not with economics, so that to 
bring in considerations of supply and demand is irrelevant. 
Such considerations only serve to extend the field of individual 
responsibility beyond all legitimate bounds, exactly in the same 
way as do considerations regarding the possible evil effects of 
giving charity that may be misused by the recipient. If all the 
inhabitants of the earth were to become devout Buddhists, 
determined to keep the precepts, animal slaughter would auto¬ 
matically cease, and all would perforce become vegetarians. But 
this is purely hypothetical, and Buddhism is concerned with things 
as they are, not with hypotheses. The fact is that until there is a 
universal change of outlook there will always be some people 
killing animals, if not for food, for other purposes; and it is also 
very likely that if they did not, the animal population would increase 
to such an extent that human survival would be seriously threatened. 
This does not justify the killings, but there are many worldly 
necessities that are not morally justifiable - because of the imperfect 
nature of things in Sariisara they just occur. The individual’s 
sole responsibility lies in making sure that he does not cause them 
himself, or encourage others to cause them. Even here, there are 
widely differing views as to what constitutes “encouragement”. 
Those who feel that when they eat meat bought in the market they 
are encouraging the existence of slaughter-houses, must give up 
eating flesh, for the sake of their own mental purity, if for nothing 
else. But in the case of those who hold the view that slaughter¬ 
houses would continue to function even though they gave up 
eating meat - which ' is quite a reasonable assumption - flesh 
can be eaten without any feeling of moral responsibility. The 
Buddha laid down the law of the three conditions for meat-eating 
because it is absolutely necessary to define the limit of human 
responsibility at some point, as we have already seen. ‘Buddhism 
teaches man to reform himself, and this can only be done by disciplin¬ 
ing his own voluntary actions; it can never be done by trying to 
reform external conditions or the actions of other people. 

It must be understood that this article is not a criticism of vege¬ 
tarians or vegetarianism. It is an attempt to explain the Buddha’s 
position and to absolve meat-eating Buddhists of the charge of 
sophistry that is sometimes brought against them, when they are 
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accused of obeying the letter of the law, but ignoring its spirit. 
They are, in fact, obeying the spirit of the law, which is to concern 
themselves only with their own acts and intentions, and not to 
try to reform the world before they have reformed themselves. 
If enormous numbers of people were to become vegetarians it 
would be a good thing, since it would reduce the number of slaughter¬ 
houses and of people engaged in the degrading task of animal 
killing. But before that could happen a quite revolutionary 
mass-reorientation of ideas would have to take place; and it is 
highly probable that some equally great revolution would have to 
be effected in the production of the world’s food supply, to readjust 
it to the new conditions. All such problems, however, are 
altogether outside the scope of Buddhism; whether the world 
progresses in this direction or not, the personal application of 
Buddhist principles remains the same. They are principles that 
can be applied by the individual in any part of the world and in 
any epoch, irrespective of what standards other people are following, 
or of what society as a whole approves or disapproves. If the 
Five Precepts could not be followed by an Eskimo living in the 
Arctic Circle, Buddhism would not be universal. The fact that 
the Buddhist Eskimo would have to subsist on meat given to him - 
but not necessarily from animals specially killed for him-by 
other Eskimos who were not Buddhists, or who were Buddhists’ 
of imperfect Sila, would be powerless to prevent him from adhering 
to the Precepts both in the letter and the spirit. Any assumption 
that Buddhism can only be practised where it is possible to live on 
roots, fruit and vegetables is to limit the Dhamma to a select number 
of people born in the right geographical environment, which would 
bring it down to the level of the tribal and nationalistic religions 
whose rules are based on whatever was possible and advisable for 
a certain group of people living in some particular region at some 
particular period of history. 

Meat-eating is one of the things a Buddhist is not obliged either 
to approve or condemn; it is for each to decide for himself whether 
he shall refrain from it or not. The fact that the Buddha allowed 
it, however, should be enough to restrain a non-meat-eater from 
condemning those who eat flesh that is pure in the three ways 
laid down. No one can know the state of another’s” mind, or 
enter completely into another person’s mental attitude towards the 
interpretation of personal responsibility. Of three things, however, 
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we can be absolutely certain: had the act of meat-eating, in itself, 
been morally wrong, the Buddha would not have permitted it, 
either for reasons of expediency or for the sake of conforming to 
custom. Had it been, in itself, a cause of suffering, either directly 
or indirectly, to living creatures, He would not have permitted it. 
Had it been an obstacle to the attainment of Nibbana, He would 
not have permitted it. This conviction is not based on any blind, 
unquestioning faith in the Buddha’s infallibility, but on a reasoned 
examination of His attitude towards other problems of human 
conduct, in which He consistently reduced all such questions to 
terms of individual moral responsibility and conscious intention.* 





*See also 'Buddhism and Meat-Eating’ in Section VII. — Ed. 




THE MOST IMPORTANT THING 

IN LIFE 

(FRAGMENT) 

The values that Buddhism teaches are spiritual values. We 
are so accustomed to hearing this statement that the fact itself 
has lost much 6f the significance it should have in the ordinary 
man’s day-to-day living. What men profess to believe, and what they 
really set store by in their hearts are often of quite opposite natures. 
Yet it is the values we accept, and the things to which we secretly 
attach the greatest importance, that really regulate our lives. A 
man’s conduct towards his fellow men is decided not so qiuch by 
the belief he professes as by the standards that are set for him 
by the customs and inclinations of the people around him. Man 
lives in a world that is largely created for him by forces outside his 
control, and it is often a world where the values that are commonly 
accepted are in conflict with those upheld by religion. 

The spiritual values in Buddhism come to us direct from the 
Buddha’s own vision of life, of what is important to man in this 
world, and what is not. The ultimate goal of Buddhism lies 
outside mundane and conditioned existence, and all human effort 
must be finally directed towards one end, the spiritual perfection 
of the individual. Consequently, we find that the morality the 
Buddha taught shows a certain disregard for the short-term benefits 
which seem most important to the ordinary man. Buddhism 
does not look to this world as a potential field of perfectibility; it 
does not hold out any promise that a prolongation or intensification 
of the human capacity for experiencing pleasure as we know it can 
ever be realised, in this world or in eternity. Pleasure which has 
reached saturation point does not become happiness; it changes its 
nature and is transformed into misery. 

Worldly life, and in fact any form of conditioned existence, can 
only offer us pleasure through the senses. If the grosser senses are 
subdued there still remain the pleasures that are enjoyed by the 
mind; but like the satisfaction of the five physical organs of 
sense, -that too is transitory, subject to suffering and devoid of any 
real essence of being. There cannot be any true happiness until 
there has been a re-orientation of the mind itself, a turning-away 
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from the excitement of the senses and the illusory world it creates. 
So the Buddha taught renunciation, and with it a drastic reversal 
of most of the concepts on which worldly values are built. 

Yet the act of renunciation which the Prince Siddhartha performed 
when he renounced the household life to become a wanderer and 
seeker after truth was not the complete rejection of all contact 
with the world and its affairs which it is sometimes made out to 
have been. The Ascetic Gotama sought illumination in solitude; 
but having found it the Buddha did not spend the rest of His life 
as a forest recluse or cloistered anchorite, withdrawn from the 
world of men in a self-centred isolation. Far from it. He moved 
freely among the people, giving His message of spiritual liberation 
to all, from kings and merchant princes- down to the humblest 
toiler in field and workshop. It was natural that He should give 
the essence of His Teaching to the Bhikkhus, for it was they who 
were set upon the path He had marked out, and their single aim 
was the attainment of Nibbana. To them He preached the Dhamma 
in its highest form, setting before them the noble ideal of self¬ 
purification by ardent, strenuous mental training. But for laymen 
He also had a message, identical in purpose and content with the 
teaching He gave the Bhikkhus, but adapted to the more world- 
regarding principles that rule a layman’s life. To them He taught 
the layman’s ethics as we find them in the Sigalovada Sutta and 
many other discourses addressed to householders. 

From these sermons we get a clear picture of what it was the 
Buddha taught us to regard as the most important things in life, 
the things that make for the greatest degree of happiness possible 
in conditioned existence. They are concisely expressed in the 
threefold grouping Dana, Sila, Bhdvana- Charity, Morality and 
Mental Development. These three are the necessary preliminary 
to the higher trilogy of endeavour, Sila, Samddhi, Panna, Morality, 
Concentration and Wisdom. Morality is present in both of 
these because it is an essential for the Bhikkhu no less than for the 
layman. The Buddha did not teach that the Yogin or mystic 
is above the ordinary moral code; on the contrary, the code was 
more strict for those who were taking the higher spiritual training. 
Yet the Vinaya of the Bhikkhu was perhaps easier, at least in those 
days, to follow than the layman’s morality is today. The Bhikkhu’s 
life removed him from all occasion for wrongdoing, and from 
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most of the temptations to wrongdoing; if his life was difficult and 
exacting in some respects it was made easier in others. To those 
who enter it in the true spirit the Sangha is literally a refuge. 

Sila in itself - that is to say, ordinary everyday morality - is 
very much concerned with ordinary, everyday life. It does indeed 
look beyond this present life, in the sense that it is directed towards 
happiness not only in this life but in future existences, but in its 
practice and the situations with which it is meant to deal it is entirely 
of this world and of present conditions. Bhavana cannot be 
produced without Sila ; but Sila without Bhavana tends to weaken 
and degenerate, for the simple reason that it does not in itself 
produce any higher faculties of understanding or insight. It is 
merely a rule of conduct, a code which guides us in our dealings 
with our fellow men, whose rights we are to respect and whose 
welfare is to be considered as well as our own. The precepts not 
to take life, not to steal, not to commit adultery, not to tell false¬ 
hoods and not to indulge in alcohol are all very practical and 
down-to-earth rules, even considered in their widest interpretation. 
Even if there were no law of Karma and no rebirth, they would 
still be good and practical rules because they make for a clear 
conscience and a well-ordered life. The things they guard against 
are the misery-producing elements in human experience: the 
degraded mind of one who is addicted to taking life, the fear and 
ill-repute of one who steals, the hatred engendered by the adulterer, 
the distrust and ridicule surrounding one who is known to be a 
liar, and the mental and physical disintegration of the drunkard. 
To avoid these causes of misery is the first step towards extricating 
oneself from the mire cf existence; to experience the positive 
benefits of the discipline is to know as much of happiness as is 
attainable in the complexities of the human situation. Sila alone 
dees not go beyond the law of cause and effect ; it makes the most 
of what a man can do with his life, and that in itself is sufficient 
justification for it. 

But except perhaps outwardly, conduct is never entirely governed 
by rules. It is influenced more by the underlying sense of values. 
The world often sets up standards and goals which are inimical to 
the morality it professes. In the scale of worldly values, success 
and prestige are more often than not measured by a different yard¬ 
stick from that given by its own ethics. Consequently, there is 
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often a conflict in the mind of a man who is faced with some problem 
which he would be able to solve quite easily if he had only one 
standard, the standard he outwardly professes. The existence side 
by side of tv/o sets of values, the spiritual and the material, brings 
tremendous complications into even quite ordinary situations. Such 
complexity exists only when we allow it to exist; but so long as man 
refuses to make a choice between the two antagonistic sets of values, 
and to abide by that choice in all circumstances, there will be this 
confusion in human affairs. Moral principles simplify life only 
if we accept them completely and without reservation, and guide 
ourselves by them at all times, caring nothing whatever for the 
rival set of values which the world holds in esteem. 

Everyone seeks happiness, and it is quite legitimate to do so; but 
the question which confuses many people is, just what constitutes 
happiness, and how is it to be found? The world’s set of values 
assures them that happiness is to be found in gratification of the 
senses, of the craving for possessions and the enjoyment of new 
sensations. We have a very good example of this in the case of 
motion pictures. These started as silent films in black and white. 
Then sound was added, and after that, colour. Then came Vista- 
vision and several attempts to make three-dimensional pictures. 
The latest addition is to be smell; but what name will be given to 
these odoriferous entertainments has not been decided yet. Aldous 
Huxley in one of his books (I think it was “Brave New World”) 
foretold a horrible development in the form of “Feelies” - films in 
which tactile sensation was conveyed as well as vision and sound. 
And so it goes on; the logical conclusion can only be to develop 
films which take possession of the minds of the audience, and make 
them identify themselves in consciousness with one or other of 
the characters. The technique of subliminal suggestion is already 
going some way towards conditioning people to think-as directed. 

This wild delusion that happiness consists in the gratification of 
old desires and the awakening of new ones is greatly encouraged by 
our present civilisation,which is essentially a commercial civilisation. 
We are living in an age of commercialism and in a civilisation 
which has buying and selling as its principal mainstay. This fact has 
a profound bearing on the outlook of the average man and on the 
values which he is persuaded to accept. Every day vast quantities 
of goods, both essential and non-essential, are being manufactured, 
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and there is incessant competition in the world’s markets to 
sell them. All kinds of new techniques are being harnessed to 
this purpose and all kinds of articles, many of which people formerly 
managed quite well without, are being produced in ever-increasing 
numbers. Where no demand for them already exists it has to be 
created artificially, by advertising, canvassing and other forms of 
propaganda. As a result, we are continually assailed by advertising 
propaganda, in the press, on the radio, on the screen and in the 
streets. The sole and avowed purpose of all this is to make people 
want things, and more things, and still more things - and to go on 
wanting them, or something better, without ceasing. .Today, there 
is no single aspect of human life that is not exploited in this way, 
the main subjects being, I am afraid, sex and snobbery. A cool 
and detached scrutiny of current advertising reveals the depths of 
fantasy and infantilism in which these artificial cravings are engend¬ 
ered. It is no wonder that J. G. Bennett, writing on the new 
spiritual cult, “Subud”, defines advertising as “Black Magic”. 
Since most of it is an appeal to the lowest subconscious urges of man, 
the epithet is not ill-chosen. It may perhaps appear too sinister 
a term to apply to an advertisement for toothpaste or patent medi¬ 
cines, but “Black Magic” means no more than the art of making 
people do as you wish them to do by working on the subconscious 
strata of their minds, where their desires are not of the loftiest. 
Anyone who employed all the techniques of this art could sell fur 
gloves in Ceylon, and make it a very profitable venture. 

All this high-pressure salesmanship, the magic art of making 
people want things, is contrary to the spirit of Buddhism, for 
Buddhism teaches us that happiness is to be found in freeing oneself 
of craving, not in stimulating it. The values it sets up are in direct 
opposition to the values taught by the Buddha, and it does this in 
precisely the way that is shown in the Tibetan Wheel of Life, the 
pictorial representation of Dependent Origination (Paficca-samup- 
pada.) There, Tartha, Craving, is depicted as a woman being 
tempted to buy ornamental pottery. The fact that in the picture 
it is a woman is no special criticism of women; the next picture, 
that of Upadana, Grasping, shows a man reaching out for the thing 
he desires. The point is that in Dependent Origination, Birth, 
Decay and Death (Jati-jardmarana), Sorrow (Soka), Lamentation, 
(Parideva), Pain and Grief (Dukkha, domanassa) are conditioned 
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by Becoming (Bhava); Becoming (Bhava) is conditioned by Gras¬ 
ping (Upadana) and Grasping (Upadana) is conditioned by Craving 
(Tanha) so that Craving is the joint cause, with Ignorance, of all 
the cycles of misery in Samsarct. That is the danger to which the 
ordinary man is exposed today by this cult of stimulating and 
artificially creating desires. But it goes even deeper than this, 
for in a subtle way, man’s whole thinking is tinged by the false 
sense of values he absorbs from the cult of craving. People today 
are not respected for their character or their intellect, but for what 
they possess, their material prosperity and the power they are 
able to exercise over others through these visible and concrete 
advantages. Because of this it has come about that what most 
men secretly desire above all else is just this enjoyment of material 
things, and they take for their goal the material benefits in life. 
Where these cannot be obtained by righteous means they are temp¬ 
ted to break the moral principles to obtain them. How often they 
fall to that temptation we see in the events taking place daily in our 
midst. The sad fact is that to be unsuccessful in gaining material 
ends is now considered more blameworthy than to break die moral 
rules. The sanctions of society against immoral conduct have become 
so lax that the qualities of Hiri and Ottappa, fear and shame of 
doing wrong, have become almost non-existent. The thing people 
are chiefly ashamed of today is not having as much as their neigh¬ 
bour, of not being able to keep up with the Joneses. 

This is the clearest indication that something has gone terribly 
wrong with our sense of values. They have departed so completely 
from the ideals set forth by the Buddha that it is difficult to find 
any point of contact between the standards of the world and the 
standards of the Dhamma. In the Cakkavatti-Sihanada Sutta 
of Digha Nikdya, the Buddha says: 

“Herein (in this Doctrine), O Bhikkhus, a Bhikkhu as to the 
body, as to the feelings, as to thoughts, as to ideas, continues so 
to look upon these that he remains ardent, self-possessed and 
mindful, that he may overcome both the hankering and the 
dejection common in the world. Thus, O Bhikkhus, does a 
Bhikkhu live as an island unto himself, with the Dhamma as his 
refuge, taking no other refuge.” 

“That he may overcome both the.hankering and the dejection 
common in the world.” Precisely so; because where there is 
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failure to obtain what one hankers after, there is dejection, despair 
and the loss of mental peace. Not everyone can be successful in 
this world, and no matter to what extent we improve our social 
conditions, and add to the refinements and luxuries of life there 
must always be some who are by force of circumstances deprived 
of them, while those who have them today may lose them tomorrow. 
And over all hangs the shadow of death, which no one can avoid. 

The very things which the Buddha advised us to look upon as 
valueless, our modern civilisation holds out as the most important 
things in life. It is time, therefore, that we took a fresh survey of 
our situation and time to examine anew the values we hold, asking 
ourselves the searching question: Are the values I really hold in 
life the values which I profess to hold as a Buddhist? 

Let us take the matter of culture, and particularly Buddhist 
culture. When I hear this expression, and I hear it all too often, 
I am conscious of a feeling of oppression. I feel as though I were 
in a museum, surrounded by the dusty relics of bygone ages. Why 
is this? It is because when people use the expression, culture, their 
minds are not on the present at'all, but fixed on some period of 
perhaps a thousand years ago. All unconsciously they are 
worshipping an enbalmed body, a mummified corpse. Having 
lost all that was really good and beautiful in that culture of past 
ages they cling pathetically to what remains, hidden away in musty 
histories, and turn their faces away from the pressing problems and 
needs of this our present time. 

When people talk a lot in this way about culture it usually means 
that all is not well. Culture is like good health; when people 
really have it they do not talk about it. They do not even notice 
it; they take it for granted. It is the sick man who is continually 
looking back with nostalgia to the days when he was healthy. 

What constitutes the real culture of a Buddhist country? It is a 
living thing, a spark of vitality that is spiritual and continually 
giving out, radiating from the centre to all points of the compass, 
like the radiations of Metta Bhavana. And Metta and Karund 
are its chief characteristics. In the country where Buddhist culture 
is an active and living force, there is a sense of compassion, the 
virtue from which so many other virtues spring. It shows itself 
in a spirit of service, a readiness to help others where help is needed, 
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and the courtesy to avoid intruding on others where intrusion is 
not required. In a society where the Buddhist virtues are under¬ 
stood and practised by the majority of the people, a real concern 
is felt for the welfare of others less fortunate than oneself. The 
cultivation of Metta is not confined to mental exercises carried out 
in the privacy of one’s room; it extends to active aid given to those 
in distress. In the book on Buddhist Meditation in the Theravada 
School by the Vert. P. Vajiranana which I am at present editing for 
publication, the Venerable Thera writes in his chapter on Metta 
Bhavana that the mental cultivation, if it is successful, is followed 
by the positive expression of Metta in action. That is to say, the 
mental attitude of benevolence and goodwill, when it is expanding 
in the heart, must find outward expression in real acts of kindness. 
The heart that is grown great with Metta (Manasam bhavaye 
aparimanarh) cannot endure to look upon suffering without an 
overwhelming urge to alleviate it in whatever way is possible. 
The sight of the poor, the homeless and the afflicted arouses the 
godlike feeling of compassion, and with it the godlike urge to give 
succour. It may be that the objects of that pity are. not the highest 
field of merit for the giving of charity, but must we always be, 
thinking in terms of merit when we do good? Can we not sometimes 
perform an act of charity without considering how much we shall 
get back in return? 



ETHICS AND NATURAL LAW 

The late Aldous Huxley wrote in one of his essays, ‘Morality 
is always the product of terror’. The idea was an'unfashionable 
one at the time he expressed it, the early nineteen-thirties, and it is 
still so today. It cuts clean through the popular belief that human 
nature is essentially good, as well as the easy-going philosophy 
which seeks to put the blame for all forms of misbehaviour on 
social conditions, on environment or, in the last resort, on glandular 
secretions or lesions of the brain. To Huxley’s Christian readers 
it must have smelt very strongly of the doctrine of Original Sin. 

Every religion which takes a serious view of human behaviour, 
as all but the most transcendentalist creeds must do, admits that 
man has a bias towards evil which has to be corrected. To maintain, 
as Vedanta does, that the Atman is unaffected by the deeds and 
thoughts of the phenomenal personality, is to deprive man of 
all inducement towards the cultivation of morality. The creed of 
absolute submission to the will of an omnipotent deity, when 
carried to its logical extreme, leads to the’same result. If man 
can but do whatsoever God wills, he is no longer a morally-responsi- 
ble being; God pulls the strings, and man, the puppet, dances. 
Good and evil, right and wrong - it js all God’s lila (play), and nothing 
more. Somewhere up aloft the Atman rests immutable and pure. 
But it is an Atman that has no connection whatever with the living 
being, and can never have any, no matter how often the auto- 
suggestive formula ‘Tat tvam asi’ is repeated. Like God himself 
it is a v fiction. 

Christianity, which tries to reconcile the idea of an omnipotent 
God with a recognition of man’s moral responsibility, sought to 
account for human wickedness by. the doctrine of Original Sin. 
And here again an inevitable confusion of values arises. When 
Bishop Heber wrote of Ceylon that ‘every prospect pleases and 
only man is vile,’ he was not, as has been commonly supposed, 
singling out the Sinhalese for special castigation. As an orthodox 
Christian he was committed to the belief that all who have not 
accepted the faith are in an unregenerate state, still under the curse 
of Original Sin. Their ‘vileness’ is not in their actions but in the 
fact that- they are unredeemed. For the Christian, salvation is 
first and foremost conditional on acceptance of Christ, while ethical 
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behaviour is of secondary importance. All sins are washed away 
by atonement - provided that the sinner has accepted his redemp¬ 
tion through Christ. Yet many, and among them the most saintly 
of Christians, have felt that this grace has been withheld from 
them, and have writhed in the agony of the dark night of the soul 
which more self-satisfied people have never known. The greater 
the spiritual development, the less power the comforting doctrines 
of salvation have to still the subconscious voice of self-accusation. 
The greater the man, the more he feels that something greater is 
required of him than acceptance of another’s sacrifice. 

The doctrine of Original Sin was always felt to be a gloomy one. 
Every child born into the world lay under the curse of Adam’s 
transgression, and the child that died unbaptised could no more 
enter the kingdom of heaven than its v/retched little body could be 
buried in consecrated ground. It was against the unrelieved 
threat of this lugubrious doctrine, with all its implications, that 
humanitarian sentiment rose in revolt. The eighteenth century, 
which liked to call itself the Age of Reason, saw the beginnings of 
the change. Jean-Jacques Rousseau, followed by the Encyclo¬ 
paedists, started to preach the virtues of the Natural Man, the 
untutored savage, to whom laws were unnecessary because he had 
never been corrupted by civilisation and the artificial standards of 
religion. 

The Natural Man, of course, was also a fiction; a splendid 
falsehood born of the reaction against orthodoxy with its dark 
presages of doom, on the one hand, and a dissolute and power- 
intoxicated society on the other. The simple truth is that the 
more primitive the society in which man lives, the more he is bound 
by rigid rules of tabu and tribal law. The statement that ‘man 
is born free, yet is everywhere in chains’ is another mis-statement; 
from the very dawn of history, man, as a tribal being, has been 
born into communities with a more or less inflexible social structure, 
and within the framework of laws which not only regulate his life 
in the minutest particulars but safeguard the societal prohibitions 
with the most savage punishments. 

Yet the idea of the Natural Man, living in simplicity and 
righteousness by virtue of his own inherent goodness, has an 
extraordinary tenacity. The earliest records of it are found in the 
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teachings of Lao- Tsu, whose Natural Man lived in accordance 
with the Tao, and scoffed at the sophisticated correctness of the 
Confucianists. Lao Tsu’s disciple, Chuang-tse, was asked: ‘Is 
it indeed true that men originally have no passions?’ ‘Certainly,’ 
replied Chuang-tse. ‘But if a man has no passions,’ Huei-tse 
objected, ‘what is it that makes him a man?’ To which Chuang-tse 
answered: ‘Tao gives him his expressions, and Heaven gives him 
his form. How should he not be a man?’ 

Here we have a Chinese version of the Original Man, Adam, 
before the Fall. But Adam’s innocence was an animal simplicity; 
it knew nothing of right and wrong, and had no more idea of passion 
than have the brutes whose whole life is a life of the senses. The 
highly-developed man, however, is fully aware of moral distinctions, 
and can even be capable of discriminating between them and the 
social conventions which pass for morality in civilised communities. 
There are Christians who protest against blood-sports, although 
nothing in their religion prohibits animal slaughter. 

It is doubtless this capacity that certain people have for rising 
above conventional ethics, and even setting for themselves a higher 
standard than their religion requires, that has contributed towards 
the belief in man’s natural goodness that has survived - against 
how many adverse proofs! - up to our own day. Morality is 
not always the product of terror; it can also be inspired by com¬ 
passion. Nevertheless, I believe Huxley’s axiom to be profoundly 
true as regards the majority of people. For even in cases where 
the supra-conventional morality is found, it is certainly the result 
of learning, either in the present life or a previous one. Children, 
the closest representatives we have of the Natural Man, are not 
inherently kind; their treatment of animals is proof that kindness 
comes only with a developing sense of pain in their own bodies, 
and thus by extension to a repugnance against inflicting pain on 
others. Compassion and kindness are acquired characters, and 
terror is one of the means of acquiring them. This truth is well 
brought out in the verse which begins the Dandavagga of the 
Dhammapada: 

Sabhe tasanti dandassa; sabbe bhayanti maccuno; 

Attdnam upamam katva, na haneyya na ghataye. 
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All fear the rod; all are terrified of death; 

Comparing oneself with others, one should neither kill nor 
cause to kill. 

' Then, two verses later, comes the warning: 

Sukhakamani bhutani yo dandena vihimsati, 

Attano sukhamesano pecca so na labhate sukham. 

One who, seeking his own happiness, molests with the rod those 
who de^re happiness themselves - 

Such a one will not get happiness after death. 

Somewhere between the sentimental” fiction of man’s essential 
goodness and the dreary doctrine of Original Sin there is a more 
realistic explanation of man’s complex nature, and' of the position 
he holds, precariously, between the beast and the god. Buddhism 
teaches that existence comes about through a combination of 
two psychological factors: Ignorance and Craving. Man has 
a strong predisposition towards Lobha, Dosa and Moha - Greed, 
Hatred and Delusion. Potentially he has their opposites, Disinter¬ 
estedness, Benevolence and Wisdom, but these have to be cultivated, 
and it is the whole purpose of Buddhism to show how this can be 
done. Salvation does not come from without, but is the goal of 
consciously-directed striving, of self-discipline and restraint of 
the passions. This, which the Christian calls grace, the Buddhist 
calls purification - Visuddhi. Unlike the Christian grace, it is no 
passing emotional phase but a radical transformation of the whole 
personality, the abandonment of grasping and the cessation of 
becoming. It is only when Lobha, Dosa and Moha are completely 
eradicated that the painful round of rebirth comes to an end. 
Moha (Delusion), is the equivalent of Avijja (Ignorance), while 
Lobha (Greed) is another term for Tanhd (Craving). Dosa, hatred, 
is their unholy offspring. In the Tibetan Wheel of Life, which 
has the twelve Nidanas -of Dependent Origination as its rim, these 
three are depicted as its hub: Lobha is a pig; Dosa a serpent and 
Moha a goose. They are the animal nature in man, the centre 
about which all his misery revolves. 

Another verse of the Dhammapada (Nagavaggo I) has as its 
concluding line: Dussilo hi bahujjano - ‘Most people are immoral’. 
The Buddha is, first and foremost, Anuttaro purisadamma sarathi - 
the Supreme Guide of beings to be trained. Once He put the 
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question to a tamer of horses: ‘How do you set about the training 
of horses?’ The trainer replied: ‘Some I train gently, some harshly, 
and some I kill.’ ‘Even so does the Tathagata when training men,’ 
the Buddha said. ‘Some I teach gently, others harshly, while 
still others I kill.’ In this figure the Enlightened One drew a just 
comparison between the training of men and of animals: some are 
receptive, and learn best from a gentle teacher; others are more 
intractable, and for them sterner measures are required; those the 
Buddha figuratively killed were the unteachable, for whom nothing 
could be done. 

Many years ago I stood in a little church in Surrey, not far from 
my birthplace, and contemplated the. mural paintings, dating back 
to Norman times, which had recently been uncovered. They were 
at the rear of the chancel, where the faithful could benefit by them 
every Sunday when they went to service. On one side the righteous 
were ascending to heaven, on the other the damned were being 
thrown into hell, where all the horrors of roasting, boiling and 
dismembering were graphically shown. Many times since then I 
have seen almost identical pictures on the walls of Buddhist temples 
in Ceylon, Burma and elsewhere. The dread of hell became 
unfashionable in the Christian West, and a more tender-minded 
generation painted over the antique horrors. That has not yet 
happened in Buddhist countries; but still there is even there a 
tendency to gloss over the punitive aspect of religious teaching. 
The laity are told the benefits accruing to the observance (meaning 
the repetition) of Sila* and particularly of Dana (giving, 
liberality) but they are not inspired with fear of the con¬ 
sequences of wrongdoing. Many believe, in fact, that bad kamma 
can be entirely wiped out by a few meritorious deeds. I some¬ 
times wonder whether religion was not, after all, more effective 
and more beneficial when it was more tough-minded than it is today. 
Like the old-time preachers of hell-fire and brimstone, the Buddha 
did not spare the feelings of His audiences when He set out to 
describe the torments of Avici. If there is a lack of Hiri and 
Ottappa- the fear of wrongdoing and the shame of it-among 
the present generation, from what can it arise but from the absence 
of any preaching strong enough to arouse those feelings? 
The Christians were in a way right to suppress the'idea of hell in 
their own religion because the concept of eternal punishment for 

* SHa, morality; popularly also used for the formula of the Five Moral Precepts. 
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merely temporal sins is too vindictive to be acceptable any longer; 
but in Buddhism, which makes the resultant suffering proportionate 
to the bad kamma, and does not condemn any being for all eternity, 
there is no need to soft-pedal a part of the Teaching to which the 
Buddha Himself gave prominence. 

The desire to avoid anything in the least unpleasant in religion 
shows itself strongly in Western Buddhists, and in Asian Buddhists 
who have followed their lead. It is from such people that we 
frequently hear that there is no ‘sin’ in Buddhism - only ignorance. 
Just as though a change in terminology could at one stroke remove 
a fact of human existence! Such jejune reasoning ignores the 
existence of a word which occurs very often in the Pali texts: 
papa, which can only be translated as evildoers or Wrongdoers. 
In any case, as the Dhammapada again says: Tato mala, malataram 
avijjd paramam malam; ‘Of all taints, ignorance is the worst and 
greatest’ (Malavaggo 9). Those who wish to prettify religion 
until it becomes nothing but an insipid pseudo-humanism would 
do well to remember that Ignorance is itself the root of all wrong¬ 
doing, and that the reality of sin cannot be removed by adopting a 
more fashionable terminology. When we hear it said, as it is the 
fashion to say: ‘In Buddhism right and wrong are only relative’, 
the response should be: ‘Yes, they are relative. But the law of 
cause and effect operates in the sphere of relativity, so right and 
wrong are not the less important for that. We are all subject to 
that law, by inescapable physical and psychological bonds of 
interdependence, and we cannot afford to play tricks with it.’ 

In the monastery paintings of Tibet there are to be seen, mingled 
with the serene forms of the Dhyani Buddhas, other beings, of a 
terrifying ferocity, armed with swords, axes and other weapons. 
‘Are these devils?’ asks the stranger from the West. ‘No,’ replies 
the Lama. ‘They are Bodhisattvas.’ ‘But I thought Bodhisattvas 
were always compassionate!’ ‘So they are,’ is the placid-response. 
‘Out. of compassion they assume these horrifying forms, and save 
people from evil destinies by frightening them.’ 

An unfashionable idea, of course, like Aldous Huxley’s. Just as 
unfashionable as the belief that all men are not born equal. But 
truth is for those who have the courage to face it, and who prefer 
to base their creed on fact, rather than on the shifting sands of 
popular belief. , 



SILA AND SILABBATAPARAMASA 


There are ten mental fetters which bind men to the Wheel of 
Existence, and the second of them is Sllabbataparamasa. It means 
belief in, and addition to, vain rites and ceremonials. 

In religions other than Theravada Buddhism, ceremonial worship 
plays a great part; so great a part in fact that the Buddha’s rejection 
of it has caused many to •question whether Buddhism can be called 
a religion at all. Those who identify religion with priestly liturgy 
and ritual are bound to put this question. What seems to them an 
essential ingredient of the religious life, collective worship in 
prescribed forms approved by custom and tradition, is missing. 

Most of the religious ceremonials still observed throughout the 
world today are relics of primitivism, and many can be clearly 
traced back to their origin in sacrificial cults. Where a god is to 
be praised, placated and begged for forgiveness, for protection or 
for favours, the spirit of awe and mystery is created by an elaborate 
ritual. But religion as it is understood by modern man is not 
the pleasing of an all-powerful, tyrannical deity for the granting 
of boons, but the development within oneself of those higher 
qualities of the mind which are termed spiritual. The Buddha’s 
Teaching anticipated this evolution of the religious ideal from its 
crude beginnings, just as it anticipated so much else in the develop¬ 
ment of human thought. 

In the Buddhist sense, religion is self-purification to enable one 
to attain higher states of consciousness that lead to liberation 
from the round of sorrow. It is a technique of voluntary self¬ 
training, which is the only means of spiritual evolution. That 
being so, it begins with Slla, the practice of morality. But Slla 
and Sllabbataparamasa are two entirely different things. 

The distinction between them- must be clearly understood. 
Sllabbataparamasa is the outward observance of certain forms 
which, while they exercise a kind of hypnotic effect on the mind, 
by the use of music, incense, e’cclesiastical vestments and ornaments, 
do not touch the inner seat of consciousness but only produce a 
sense of participating in something mystical, sacred and-incom¬ 
prehensible. It means also the habitual performance of certain 
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actions in daily life which are believed to bring good luck or to 
avert evil; in short, superstition. The chief motivating factors in 
Silabbataparamdsa are therefore emotion, desire and fear. That 
is why it is a’hindrance on the path to emancipation. 

From the very beginning, the first form of Silabbataparamdsa 
had no place in Buddhism. Even the spontaneous expression of 
devotion rendered to the Buddha by His disciples when they offered 
garlands and robes to the Teacher was set aside by Him as being 
of an inferior order to the earnest practice of the principles He 
taught. The Buddha invariably set Panna (wisdom) and sustained 
Right Effort above Bhakti; He once rebuked a disciple for showing 
too much devotion to His person. ‘Why spend time gazing at 
this impermanent, unwholesome body ,, even though it is that of 
the Tathagata?’ He said. ‘Go to the forest; meditate earnestly. 
Thus only shall you win to the Deathless!’ 

Again, when the Buddha announced that in four months’ time 
He would pass into Parinibbana, one of the Bhikkhus, the Thera 
Attadattha, who had not yet attained the Path and Fruits of Arahat- 
ship, became troubled for his own -welfare. He wanted to be 
certain of gaining deliverance while the Compassionate Teacher 
was yet alive. Accordingly, he withdrew himself from the company 
of monks and instead of joining them in attendance on the Buddha, 
devoted his whole time to meditation. The Bhikkhus criticised 
his neglect of the Master Who was to be with them for so short a 
time; but when the Buddha heard of it He vindicated Attadattha 
Thera, saying: ‘O Bhikkhus, whosoever sincerely loves me should 
be like Attadattha Thera. For truly they honour me not who do 
it with perfumes and garlands. They only honour me who fulfil 
the lower and the higher law. Therefore others should follow the 
example of Attadattha.’ (Dhammapada Corny. 166 -Attavaggo). 

The Buddha used practically the same words to Ananda Thera 
in the Mahaparinibbana Sutta when, as He lay dying, the Devas 
rained down flowers from heaven and caused celestial music and 
perfume to fill the air. ‘Now it is not thus, O Ananda, that .the 
Tathagata is rightly honoured, reverenced, venerated, held sacred 
or revered,’ He said. ‘But the Bhikkhu or Bhikkhuni, the devout 
man or woman who continually fulfils all the greater and lesser 
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duties, who is correct in life, walking according to the Precepts - 
it is he who rightly honours, reverences, venerates, holds sacred and 
reveres the Tathdgata with the worthiest homage. Therefore, 
O Ananda, be constant in the fulfilment of the greater and lesser 
duties, and be correct in life, walking according to the Precepts; 
and thus, Ananda, should it be taught.’ 

The concluding phrase, evam hi vo Ananda sikkhitabbanti, Thus 
it should be taught’ or ‘Thus should the training be’, shows that 
the Buddha was thinking of the preservation of the Dhamma after 
He had passed away. He wished this principle to be constantly 
borne in mind, to be the spiritual core of the Buddha Sdsana through 
the centuries. 

The second type of Silabbatapardmasa, crude superstition arising 
from fear, is completely against the Buddhist view of life and against 
its practice. Buddhism teaches that good fortune and happiness 
result from our good deeds in the natural order of cause and effect, 
and from no other source. Misfortune is brought upon us by 
ourselves when we disregard the Precepts and indulge in Akusala 
Kamma, or unskilful action. If certain misfortunes are unavoidable 
it is because they are the consequence of past misdeeds, perhaps 
in this life, perhaps in previous ones, and there is no magic in heaven 
or earth that can ward them off. All must at some time or another 
suffer sickness, loss and bereavement, until finally old age and 
death end the phase. Runes and mantrams, prayers and supplica¬ 
tions are vain, and the pomp and ceremonial of religion is an empty 
show to the heart stricken with sorrow. The only real and lasting 
refuge from grief is Nibbana. 

People sometimes go on pilgrimages, visit temples, make offerings 
of flowers, incense and even food, in the belief that these pious 
deeds will- wash out the influence of their bad actions, just as others 
go to church hoping that their sins will be forgiven them. But in 
the Buddhist texts there is no justification for the belief. Shrines, 
sacred relics and dagobas serve the purpose of fixing the mind 
on some lofty object, and so helping to cultivate mental purity. 
They also produce the thrill of religious joy, Samvega, which 
comes with recollection of the Buddha, Dhamma and (Ariya) 
Sangha. This is their only function, and it is a purely psychological 
one. If the mood in which they are worshipped can be maintained, 
so that it constitutes Kusala citta to inform and guide our daily 
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lives, they have served the purpose for which they were intended, 
and for which the Buddha sanctioned them. But to visit them as a 
religious formality, with a deluded mind and wrong intention, is 
simply a concession to Sllabbataparamasa. It behoves us to 
examine our motives, and analyse our state of mind when we 
perform these duties, in order to make sure that we are not using 
a good thing in the wrong way. 

The Bhikkhu has 227 Vinaya rules to observe; the layman only 
five. But those five are fundamental. And simple though they 
are, they are not always easy to keep. If virtue were always easy 
it would not be virtue; its value lies in its difficulty. For the word 
virtue means strength - power to overcome oneself, and thus 
conquer the world. It is the daily discipline, in all the distractions 
and temptations of life, that builds character and opens the way to 
the higher wisdom. Goodness is not a gift from above; it comes 
to us only by strenuous effort, and very often through pain when 
it demands that we thwart our desires and curb our appetites. 
For many people it is easier to practise extreme asceticisms than to 
follow consistently the middle path of moderation that Buddhism 
advocates. Human nature js inherently prone to extremes; it 
finds a perverse compensation for self-denial in the bitter contest 
of self against self; but a conquest of this sort is only the triumph 
of pride, the pride of the ascetic in the austerities. 

For the Buddhist layman, therefore, five rules of conduct are 
enough. • The sole requirement is that they should be conscientiously 
observed, not only in the letter but in the spirit, and cultivated at 
all times. To honour them in this way is much better, in that its 
effects are more lasting, than merely to observe eight or ten precepts 
on Poya Days. Training is based upon habit-formation; the 
student studies every day, the musician practises every day. So too 
the man who sincerely desires to acquire virtue must remember 
it and practise it daily. If he does this, a time inevitably comes when 
the habit is so ingrained in him that he cannot do a wrong action. 
Whereas formerly to observe the Precepts was painful to him, in 
that it interfered with his enjoyment and stood in the way of imme¬ 
diate material gains, he comes to look upon wrong-doing with such 
repugnance that he is absolutely unable to commit a deed that is 
against his conscience. Instinctively he knows what is right and 
good, and as instinctively he does it. To act otherwise would be 
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more painful to him than, formerly, the observance of the Precepts 
had been. He loves good for its own sake, and the good follows 
him “like a shadow that never leaves him”. 

But what are we to say of the man who “observes Sil” by repeating 
automatically a set of Pali phrases and, having repeated them, 
promptly forgets them? Or, a more extreme case still, one who 
does not even know the meaning of the Five Precepts, although he 
hears them daily on the radio and repeats them frequently himself? 

When we realise that the Pali recitation is not a magical mantram, 
but a set of rules to be faithfully adhered to, and that therein lies 
its only significance, we are bound to admit that the mere repetition, 
without the practice, is Silabbatapardmasa. Even the phrase 
“observing Sil” is wrongly used. The observance is the practice; 
repeating the words is not observance, it is only recitation. Yet 
many people imagine that they are “observing Sil” when they 
recite the formula, and so they use the phrase in this misleading way. 

Prayers, invocations and mantrams have some effect on the 
mind, it is true, but it is not the effect which Buddhism calls for. 
All too often the influence of persistent repetition dulls the under¬ 
standing. Meaning becomes lost in sound and what should be 
spiritually illuminating is reduced to a mere formula, its message 
blunted by over-familiarity. There is no intrinsic magic in the 
Pali words; they are the speech of ancient Magadha, the common 
currency of the Buddha’s day. Nevertheless, they were words 
spoken by the Buddha and should be heard in a spirit of veneration, 
with the mind fixed on their meaning and in the firm resolve to 
honour them. The Precepts should be listened to with reverence, in 
an atmosphere of calm and sanctity befitting their character and 
the purpose for which the Buddha taught them. But daily we hear 
them blared raucously from loudspeakers in boutiques - often 
shops where arrack is sold - in the midst of trivial, sometimes lewd, 
conversation, and sandwiched in between the latest film song 
and the artificial enthusiasm of an announcer boosting some 
commercial product. There is an old saying that, familiarity 
breeds contempt. If not contempt, it certainly breeds its milder 
form, indifference. It is by such means as this that Sllabbata- 
paramasa can bring down to a commonplace level the holiest 
wisdom of the ages. 
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In the Buddhist view, addiction to empty ritual is the sign of 
an undeveloped mind. This is confirmed by ordinary observation. 
Primitive peoples are those most impressed by priestly rites, and 
among civilised races those who are most attracted to the gaudy 
trappings of religion are the uneducated and mentally immature. 
But for the higher type of man it is the spiritual content that gives 
religion its significance and beauty. His mind is nourished on its- 
philosophy and his conduct regulated by its principles. As religion 
evolves it tends to shed its grosser shell and concentrate more 
and more on the inner life of man. It becomes "simpler in its 
outward‘forms while it develops within, and its final blossoming 
is an austere purity that is wholly of the mind. 

But as religion degenerates the opposite occurs: more and more 
emphasis is laid on the outward aspect, while the spiritual truths 
are ignored. The religion becomes petrified into a childish preoccu¬ 
pation with the stage apparatus of altar trappings, costume, lights, 
music and meaningless ritual gestures. At this stage paralysis sets 
m and the creed, which has become a body without a mind, quickly 
dies.. In this' form it may live on for centuries, but it is nothing 
but an animated corpse. 

Not for nothing is Silahbatapardmasa classed as one of the lower 
fetters; it belongs to the nature that is immersed in worldly and 
insignificant things, and is clouded by false views and ruled by fear. 
It gives the impression of causal connections between events where 
none exist, as when a man imagines that carrying a charm will 
ward off harm or help him to obtain his desires; and it conceals the 
real causal connection that exists between good Kamma and good 
fortune. It deceives people into thinking that bad Kamma can 
be washed put, or that they can ensure success in their undertakings, 
by performing strange antics at shrines supposed to be inhabited 
by gods, whereas the fact is that the Devas themselves depend 
.upon human beings for merit. There is then the further danger, 
that this kind of Deva-worship, when it is carried out for ignoble, 
even harmful, ends, can easily degenerate into devil-worship. The 
border line between the two is never very distinct, and the devotee 
may slip across it imperceptibly and unknowingly. Its result when 
that happens may well be moral disintegration and even insanity. 
For this reason the wise man avoids it as he would avoid contact 
with an infectious disease. All these things, though they may 
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be considered a part of Buddhism by the unthinking masses, and 
even- by some educated people, have no part in the Buddha’s 
Teaching. They are fetters to be broken as understanding grows. 

The attainment of Sotapatti-phala (the Fruition of Stream- 
entry) is marked by the release from three bondages: Sakkaya- 
dit{hi, the delusion of selfhood; Vicikicchd, doubt and uncertainty, 
and Sllabbataparamasa. The three have a logical connection, 
for Sakkaya-ditthi is the primal delusion in which the other 
two are rooted - doubt, because all ideas formed around 
the non-existent “Self” are uncertain and arbitrary, and 
superstition because it springs from fear, and fear is always the 
outcome of uncertainty. When the Buddha’s Doctrine is fully 
understood light takes the place of darkness, the shadows of doubt 
are dispersed and the true causal connection between actions 
and their results is discerned. There is then no possibility of 
continued belief in primitive rituals. Neither is there any need for 
them, because knowledge casts out fear. 



RANDOM THOUGHTS ON SILA 


Knowledge is needed for success in the world; 

Meditation is needed to realize Nibbanci; 

Sila (morality) is necessary for both. 

If Sila were not difficult it would be valueless. 

It is better to observe one precept all the time than ten only on 
XJposatha days. 

The purpose of Sila is to do good to oneself, not to others. 
,But it is not possible to do the highest good to oneself without 
also doing it to others. This is the wisdom that makes nonsense 
of talk about selfishness and unselfishness. 

In all moral problems there is essentially only one question: 
Am I acting out of self-interest at the expense of another or not? 
To be able to answer that question without bias requires self- 
knowledge. Self-knowledge is developed by Bhavana (meditation). 
Therefore the two should grow together. 

Do not believe that you can act lightly by instinct or “intuition”. 
Your instinct, like that of each of us, is to protect your imaginary 
“self” and indulge its appetites. Do not be deceived by the ruses 
it adopts to justify itself. 

Some disabilities are due to past Kamma and cannot be remedied. 
Nevertheless, it is necessary to act as though they can be remedied, 
for we can never be certain. 

Painful situations that cannot be remedied must be lived through 
with patience. They are useless suffering only if we do not learn 
from them. 

Some moral rules are said to have been laid down by a God. 
They are arbitrary and vary from place to place. Other moral 
codes are simply man-made. They vary according to situation 
and expediency. The rules recommended by the Buddha are 
universal principles of mental health. They alone are constant 
because they are founded upon the difference between self-interested 
action and action devoid of ali notion of self. 

One who kills a rat does so with the mistaken idea that there 
is a self (his own) or selves (those of others humans) whose wellbeing 
is imperilled by the rat. But true wellbeing is to possess a mind 
devoid of the distinction between self and not-self. 
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TOLERANCE IN RELIGION 

The religions in which it is a cardinal point of faith that they, and 
they alone, hold the key to salvation and eternal life, place themselves 
in a very special relationship to one another and to the whole of 
mankind. Their claim being one that involves the ultimate and 
absolute good of man will not, if it is held in all completeness and 
sincerity, admit of modification; nor can it be given a place that is 
secondary to anything else. Just as the brief span of life must 
be considered negligible against the measureless ocean of eternity, 
so the insignificant pattern of human affairs must necessarily be 
subordinated to the sole and ultimate good, which is of far greater 
consequence. 

This type of religion sprang from tribal origins. In the first 
place the salvation it offered - the hope of heavenly reward - was 
for the members of the tribe exclusively; its god was the unseen 
leader and real chief of the tribe. He might be a former chief 
deified, or his character might be purely mythical; or it might 
happen that a powerful local nature-spirit would be adopted as 
the god. However that might be, the god and the creed with its 
exclusive salvation were a binding force in the tribal units of primi¬ 
tive society. Combined, they instilled loyalty as a continuing 
influence through all the triumphs and reverses of tribal life. The 
human chiefs died or were killed in battle, but it did not matter; 
the real chief, the supernatural leader and protector, of whom the 
mortal chief was. only the earthly representative, lived on. And 
so long as he lived, the tribe was held together. 

Gradually the tribes swelled and became nations, and the concept 
of the priest-king developed. It was the priest-king, as representa¬ 
tive of the national deity, who made the laws and from time to time 
led the armies into war. Through their human surrogates the 
gods do battle with one another, and the defeated tribe would be 
assimilated by the conqueror. The assimilation would take place 
, in different ways, according to the degree of exclusiveness inherent 
in the tribal cult, or the relative superiority and inferiority of 
victors and vanquished. Sometimes there was identification, as 
- when Jupiter and Amen became the composite deity, Jupiter-Ammon, 
the homed god of Thebes. But as often, the god of the subjugated 
nation was outlawed; among the Semites, Baal was driven out by 
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Jehovah and became a devil. In this particular instance a real 
advance in civilisation was made, for Jehovah, with all his faults, 
was certainly a superior type of god to the Baal who demanded 
human sacrifices and obscene rites of worship. Human sacrifice 
to Yahweh (Jehovah) was abolished at a quite early date. 

There are few statements so true that they do not need, some 
time or other, to be contradicted. Nevertheless, it can be stated 
as a general principle that the gods improved as man improved. 
And necessarily so, for they were his own creation, and his concep¬ 
tion r of their natures was drawn from his own. But because of a 
tribal instinct that seems to be inherent in man, the national gods 
continued to be national gods. Those who did not accept and 
submit to them .were outsiders, fit objects of suspicion. They 
were a threat to the social integration that rested upon a single 
authority. 

This idea continued to exercise its influence in the Semitic religions 
even after some of them branched off - and claimed to be universal 
instruments of salvation. Their universality consisted in the goal 
of bringing together all mankind under the one authoritative power 
by the promise of salvation - a salvation that was reserved for the 
followers of the “true God” and none other. Thus, the promise 
given to the Jews under the covenant of the Old Testament became 
broadened by Jesus into the promise to all men that they should 
be partakers of eternal glory, on condition that they believed in 
and followed him: “I am the resurrection and the life; he that 
believeth in me... shall never die.” But, at the same time: “There 
is none cometh unto the Father except through me.” 

So the principle of the exclusiveness of salvation was preserved, 
but it had come to rest on the basis of conversion instead of on 
birth in one particular group of the human race. A new moral 
concept of good and evil was introduced, and it caused a breach 
that could be closed only in one way: by converting the unbelievers 
and making them one body with the faithful. By this means was 
ensured the perpetuation of the religious authority on earth and 
the welfare of the converts in the life to come. 

If all who died outside the faith were condemned to eternal damn¬ 
ation, itwas clearly the duty of the believers to save them at all costs. 
There could be no question of tolerating other religions which, by 
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definition, were evil. Since there .was only one way, one “strait 
and narrow gate”, men must be driven through it and along it as 
sheep are herded to the pasture. There was only one true Shepherd, 
and this assumption gave him a prerogative which no ordinary 
shepherd has: he was authorised to coax or force into his own 
flock as many sheep from outside as he could get. 

From such a viewpoint as this, tolerance could never be seen as 
a virtue, but only as a reprehensible weakness of faith or a disregard 
for the welfare of others. In the result, there came to be two 
chief motivations behind the effort to convert: on the part of the 
more sincere, a genuine desire to save souls; on that of the more 
worldly-minded, the aim of extending the power and domination 
of their particular church. Since human motivations are always 
rather tangled there may also be a third, intermingled with these: 
the need to convince oneself by convincing others. In actual 
missionary practice it is usually men and women of the sincere type 
who are used as tools by those whose real aim is domination. 

But whatever the motive, or mixture of motives, the central fact 
on which it all rests is the teaching of the exclusiveness of salvation.* 
The more firmly this belief is held, the less possibility there is of 
tolerance. It is only when the religious conviction weakens that 
the bare possibility of tolerating other faiths can make an entry. 

Such a weakening, however, is a weakening of the total structure 
so far as revealed religion is concerned. The mandate, “Thou 
shalt worship none other god but me,” is imperative. In Hinduism, 
where in the words of the Bhagavad Gita, “all paths lead unto me”, 
the monotheistic problem is dealt with somewhat differently. It 
is assumed that all the many gods are but the manifestations of 
one eternal, immutable being, who accepts the sacrifice (Yajna) 
offered to each. One who denies the existence of such a being is 
not thought to be excluded from ultimate salvation; the hope for 
him lies somewhere along the endless path of transmigration. 

The Semitic religions hold out no such hope. To die an unbeli¬ 
ever is to die in an irreversible state of sin. It is not my purpose 
here to point out the injustice and illogicality of this view; it is 
already apparent to everyone who has thought seriously about 
it with an unbiassed mind. Yet for almost the past two thousand 
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years it has been the prevailing religious idea in the West, and it 
still shapes the religious thinking of many people. As might be 
expected, it remains strongest where the control of religious thought 
is most authoritarian, and where belief has held most closely to the 
primitive doctrines, unaffected by scientific or historical criticism. 
It is there we see in its utmost purity the pattern of missionary 
activity already referred to: the utilisation of the sincere believer by 
those whose real objective is the extension of power. 

Judaism to a great extent has retained the tribal structure of 
religion. It does not seek to make converts but is content to 
preserve itself, a nation of the chosen, within or alongside the 
nations outside the covenant; and therein lies the strength that has 
upheld it throughout the centuries, in the face of persecution and 
oppression. It is the great spreading branches of Judaism, the 
limbs that have outgrown the trunk, that must be seeking ever 
fresh roots for themselves. Some of them have in the course of 
time detached themselves almost completely from the parent 
stem and have substituted new doctrines, such as the worship of a 
female deity (practically a restoration of the archaic cult of a Mother- 
Goddess) for the worship of the original Yahweh. But with all 
of these, the doctrine of a salvation which is conditional on the 
acceptance of one church and one creed is fundamental. It cannot 
be discarded without wrecking the entire theological edifice. To a 
religion of this kind, tolerance can come only with disintegration. 

What is the hope of reconciliation between such mutually exclu¬ 
sive creeds? Attempts have been made from time to time to reconcile 
them by syncretism. But the offspring of such cross-fertilization 
is a pallid hybrid-so pallid, so wan, so utterly lacking in the vitality 
that springs from a single belief, that it has little chance of survival. 
Of all such attempted syncretisms, none of them has been to any 
degree successful. Some have died out altogether, others have 
remained alive on the lunatic fringe of society, among people who 
are incapable of recognising inconsistencies; others have completely 
reversed their original aim and become more exclusive, more 
intolerant, than those they set- out to supersede. As a general 
rule, when a man says that he believes in the truth of all religions 
he really means that he can believe in none. 
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In the case of most theistic religions, therefore, tolerance can 
only be regarded as an unhealthy symptom, a sign of approaching 
dissolution. The robust believer does not understand it; to him, 
the prime duty of life is to draw others into his fold, and for this 
purpose he will use any means whatsoever. If by torture a man 
may be coerced into accepting the “true faith”, and so saved for 
eternity - let him be tortured. If he is obdurate, and likely to be a 
source of infection to others-and particularly if, like Giordano 
Bruno, he is intelligent enough to be listened to with respect - let 
him be killed. Rather one man should die than a million should 
be led into damnation by his heresy. That is the warped morality 
that inspired the Inquisition, and it is still with us. Only weakness 
prevents it from functioning as in former days. 

Accepting the initial position, that salvation is granted only 
on acknowledgement of one particular god and church, the conclu¬ 
sion is logical enough. The warping of the moral sense comes 
about not through a wilful perversion but through an initial error, 
blindly accepted and conscientiously carried to its extreme. 

In Buddhism, the initial error never existed, for several reasons. 
The first is that Buddhism did not begin as a tribal religion. It 
was not born of, nor involved in, the politics of survival and ex¬ 
pansion. The Buddha’s world-view took al j life as its province, and 
all the situations of living beings as its concern. Its great theme was 
the universality of suffering, spread out in space and time inimitably; 
its goal, to bring that suffering to an end. For a universal disease 
there must, the Bodhisattva reasoned, be a universal remedy, and he 
set out to discover it. So Buddhism was a universal religion 
from its very inception, the moment of the Buddha’s Enlightenment. 
It never had to pass through the stages of growth from the tribal 
to the universal, those stages in which so many inconsistencies are 
bound to appear and so many original doctrines have to be modified 
or else abandoned. There was never any exclusiveness in if 
neither the exclusiveness of race, caste nor even of human life. 
Every animal has its place in the grand cosmic order; even an 
insect can finally attain liberation. 

In the second 'place, man was shown to be the master supreme 
of his own destiny. On him alone it rested whether he were to 
enjoy happiness or suffer misery in the life to come. His future 
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lay not on the arbitrary will of a jealous god, the intercession of a 
priest or the surrender of his reason to any special set of dogmas; 
it lay solely with his own actions. The question of who was to be 
saved and how - whether by faith or works, and if by faith, what 
particular kind of faith-never arose in Buddhism. True, there 
is but one way open to the final cessation of suffering, the way of 
release from the passions which only the Buddhas teach: but there 
are many lives during which it may be sought, and no being could 
be eternally damned. If none was chosen, none was rejected; 
and the choice was vested in the living, thinking, acting man. 

If a man is not yet ready to receive the whole truth, let him go 
his way. His journey towards it will be as long or as short as he 
himself makes it. A Buddha can only point the way. He cannot 
traverse it for another, and still less will He compel another to take 
it before he is ready. For it is a Way that cannot be forced on 
another; its whole significance is bound up with the act of choice, 
the independent will to take that way in preference to all others. 

Furthermore, the Buddhist system of mental cultivation insists 
that one should put one’s own house in order before venturing 
to interfere with another’s life. “Can one who is himself in the 
mire help out another?” the Buddha asked and gave the answer: 
“No, such a thing can in nowise be.” 

So, with no basis for spiritual compulsion, and no desire for 
worldly dominance, Buddhism remains today exactly what it was 
when the Buddha first made His announcement that He had found 
the path of liberation. That which is a defect in other religions, 
a something which comes to them only with their decline - tolerance 
of the beliefs of others - is in Buddhism a virtue that is primary, 
inherent and unalterable. But now we must proceed to a closer 
examination of what the word “tolerance” really implies. 

Buddhist ethico-psychology shows that every wholesome state 
of mind conceals within itself a near enemy. Thus, in the practice 
of Metta-bhavana, universal benevolence, the near enemy is sensual 
love. So every virtue is accompanied by some defect-even 
vice - that is so similar to it in outward aspect that with a little help 
from the rationalising mechanism of the mind it may slip by disguised 
as the virtue itself. It is sometimes not at all an easy matter to 
distinguish between the true virtue and the enemy that lies hidden 
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within it, or overshadows it as a potentiality. In order to be sure 
about this it is necessary to analyse the virtue, discover what 
really constitutes it, and the point, if any, where it is likely to slip 
over and become, if not a vice, a weakness. 

What then do we really mean by “tolerance”? In the true and 
exact sense, tolerance means the ability to live with others who 
hold divergent views, and perhaps follow different ways of life that 
arise from such views, without interfering with them or attempting 
to force one’s own ideas and ways on them. Just as a living 
organism tolerates and adapts itself to a certain degree of variation 
in its environment, or to the intrusion of other organisms, so in 
society man has to learn to tolerate others whose opinions and 
habits are not the same as his own, and may even be distasteful 
to him. It is the practice of non-interference, oflive-and-let-live. 

So far, so good. We must remark that this definition of tolerance 
does not assert that we must or should ourselves adopt the beliefs 
or practices of others, when these are alien to our own and our 
own are seemingly better. It is only necessary .that we should 
admit to others the rigljt we claim for ourselves. But this is the 
first point at which, if the definition of tolerance Is not clear, the 
practice of it may slip over into becoming a weakness. In practising 
tolerance, people sometimes carry it to the extreme of trying to 
incorporate into their own beliefs those of others. It is a weakness 
to which Buddhists are more prone than most people, and is often 
the result of a misguided excess of amiability. But in other instances 
this “near enemy” of tolerance is actually its opposite; it springs 
from an inability to tolerate anyone else’s ideas unless one can, 
by some mental gymnastics, make them one’s own. It is a proof 
of the inability to agree to disagree. One who is so constituted 
finds it the only way in which he can resolve the difficulty without 
conflict. 

The problem that arises next is rather more difficult to settle, 
and perhaps it is one that cannot be settled satisfactorily at all by a 
general formula. Its solution must depend upon circumstances, 
and the probabilities of good or evil to which they give rise. It 
is this: is moral condemnation incompatible with tolerance? 

It is often said (and even more often written) that the Buddha 
never condemned. This idea originated with Western students of 
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Buddhism who were at once struck by the difference between the 
condemnation of other faiths which was so marked a feature of 
their own religion, and the complete absence of such condemnation 
in Buddhism. To them it was a new, and very surprising idea. 
They were accustomed to the belief that if one had a proper faith 
in one’s own religion one automatically condemned all others, for 
the reasons we have seen. They were rightly impressed by the 
liberal outlook of Buddhism, and made much of it. 

It is certainly true that the Buddha never condemned after this 
fashion. But unfortunately by careless handling the idea came to 
bear a wider and looser meaning, and one that is quite different 
from what was originally intended. It was taken to mean that the 
Buddha never, in any circumstances, condemned by criticism 
anything or anyone. 

This is demonstrably untrue. Among the things the Buddha 
condemned in precise and unmistakable terms were the superstitions 
and animal sacrifices of the Brahmins, and their pretensions to 
caste superiority; the erroneous doctrines of the Titthiyas, or 
dissident sects; all forms of cruelty and i m moral behaviour, and 
last but not least, the shortcomings of some of His own Bhikkhus. 
I do not intend to pack this article with quotations and references; 
anyone can verify the facts by reading the Suttanta and Vinaya 
for himself. Perhaps the strongest term of reproof the Buddha 
used was “Foolish man!” but it was enough. In the simile of the 
horse-tamer the Buddha gives three methods by which horses may 
be dealt with: some horses the trainer teaches gently; others harshly, 
while still others he kills. Similarly, the Buddha says that some 
discipies He teaches gently, others harshly- and still others He 
kills. And how does the Tathagata kill a disciple? When the 
Tathagata finds that a disciple is incorrigible, and cannot or will 
not learn, He “kills” him by ceasing to give him instruction. In 
other words, the Buddha lets the man go his way. 

In dealing with erroneous and misleading opinions there is 
evidence of forceful criticism, as in the Majjhima Nikdya where we 
find the robust expression Paripura-bala-dkamma - “a full-blown 
doctrine of fools” - applied to the belief in a permanent, unchanging 
soul (Atta-vada). Neither in the Theravdda nor the Mahayana 
texts is any support to be found for the picture of the Buddha as a 
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negative and ineffectual personality - a Teacher who never disagreed 
with anyone, and never engaged in controversy - which has become 
so popular with certain writers. The Buddha’s tolerance was 
that of a strong and vigorous mind which understands the limitations 
of other minds and, whilst not compromising with untruth, does 
not attempt to force truth into unwilling ears. It should never be 
confused with the meekness and humility which Christianity exalts 
but few Christians try to cultivate. 

True Buddhist tolerance, then, should as far as possible follow 
the pattern set by the Buddha Himself; that is to say, it should 
allow others to hold and to follow whatever beliefs they choose, 
so long as they are incapable of realising any higher truth. But 
it does not insist that Buddhists should approve of what others 
believe or give their assent to it when it goes against the basic 
teachings of the Master. Neither does it demand that Buddhists 
should submit to pressures from the followers of other religions 
who try to impose their own ideas by force where they can, 
and by persuasion where they cannot. 

This brings us to the crux of the problem as it exists for many 
Buddhists today. An organism will tolerate what is inimical to 
it only up to a certain point, the maximum threshold of toleration 
3et by its nature. After that point is reached it reacts, making 
a determined stand for survival. So it is with any group of human 
beings who are exposed to dangerous influences from within or 
without. If those influences are such as to constitute a menace 
to their survival, or are showing signs of reaching that point, the 
reaction is bound to follow. When, for example it is a case of 
truth being swallowed up by authoritarian dogma, or the right 
of freedom to think and act being lost in subjection to highly- 
organised pressure groups, tolerance of the threat ceases to be a 
virtue and turns into a source of danger. In this imperfect world 
truth and falsehood, together with the inflnitely graduated half- 
truths and half-falsehoods that lie between, will always be fotind 
side by side; but if any one religion claiming a monopoly of truth 
seeks to eliminate all others, the ethics of Buddhism do not require 
that Buddhists should stand aloof and allow the supreme Teaching 
to be obscured or driven out of human memory. Truth cannot 
be destroyed, but the understanding of it can; history has shown 
this happen time and again. The sole measure of progress is the 
human mind, and to shackle it is to put back the clock. 
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In permitting Buddhism to become identified with a conception 
of tolerance that is quite erroneous, Buddhists have given their 
opponents a stick for their own back. And the stick is not infre¬ 
quently used by Buddhists on one another. It has come about 
that any emphatic declaration of Buddhist doctrine which happens 
to conflict with that of some other creed raises a howl of accusation - 
“Intolerance!” Any protest, however mild, against misrepresenta¬ 
tions of Buddhism, or any reply by Buddhists to attacks on their 
religion, provokes the same parrot-cry: “Intolerance!” This word 
is the standard formula of all those who, sheltering behind what 
they suppose to be a prohibition of Buddhism, claim the privilege 
of writing and speaking against the Dhamma with impunity. If 
a Buddhist should answer them in kind, promptly comes the taunt: 
he is not a true Buddhist-he is Intolerant! 

It is a fact that the Buddha said, “If anyone should speak against 
Me or my Doctrine you should not become angry. If you become 
angry you are no follower of Mine.” But it was against the anger 
that He was giving this warning, for anger is an unwholesome state 
of mind, no matter what provokes it. The Buddha was certainly 
not speaking against the right His followers shared with all other 
men, to state their creed and reply to criticisms of it. Had His 
reproof been directed against that, the Buddha would have been 
reproving Himself, for He replied to His critics often enough. In 
what other way could He have vindicated and spread His Teaching? 
Certainly not by saying to everyone who raised objections, “Yes, 
you are right,” in the tone of submissiveness that some present-day 
Buddhists would have us adopt. The Buddha never apologised for 
being a Buddha. 

The degree of tolerance that should be shown to those who 
transgress important moral laws, under the impression that they 
are doing no wrong, raises a problem of a different kind. The 
Brahmins of the Buddha’s day slaughtered cattle wholesale, no 
doubt in the firm belief that what they were doing was a highly 
praiseworthy and religious act, pleasing to the god no less than it 
was profitable to themselves. So far as abstaining from forcible 
intervention went, the Buddha can be said to have tolerated the 
practice. He did not whip the Brahmins out of the temples as 
Jesus whipped the money-changers out of the temple in Jerusalem. 
But He assuredly did not tolerate the custom in the wider sense, 
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by abstaining from comment and thereby giving it a tacit approval. 
If the current idea of tolerance demands that care must be taken 
never to hurt the feelings or susceptibilities Of others in any way 
whatsoever, it does not appear that the Buddha interpreted it in 
that way. The Brahmins must often have smarted under the 
irony of sermons such as the Kutadanta Sutta and the sharp rebuke 
given to a Brahmin youth inflated with the pride of birth, in the 
Ambattha Sutta. There was no righteous indignation in the 
Buddha’s reproofs; they were delivered dispassionately and objec¬ 
tively. For that very reason they must have been all the more 
effective. 

Not to condemn what is morally reprehensible could prove a ' 
very dangerous and costly thing, both for the individual and for 
society as a whole. A society that is too lenient, that withholds 
moral condemnation to an extreme degree, stands in danger of 
allowing evils to proliferate in its midst. To prevent this, two 
things are necessary: a sense of balance and proportion-a due 
regard for the middle way - and the ability to distinguish between 
what is morally bad because it is an infringement of a universal law, 
and what is considered bad merely on grounds of tradition or local 
custom. 

In any case, between the legitimate criticism of things that are 
harmful, and-the intolerance of a religion which will not permit 
others to hold a different belief there is a wide and deep gulf. The 
two belong to distinct and separate orders of thought and behaviour. 

It is through not recognizing this fact that so much confused 
thinking has arisen. The misconception has been detrimental 
to the Buddhist outlook in the past, and its influence is still active 
today. 

One of the crucial tests of the civilized man is to be able to live 
in amity with those whose religions, customs and total world-view 
are differenf from his own; in a word, the ability to agree to disagree. 

It is this which constitutes the real tolerance of Buddhism. But 
what happens when the Buddhist has to live with those whose own 
intolerance makes tolerance in others a dangerous weakness? That 
is the concrete problem that faces many Buddhists today. Even 
in Buddhist countries there are unseen pressures at work on the 
task of turning men away from the Dhamma. The only answer 
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to this menace seems to lie in an ideological resistance that is 
sufficiently strong to prevent the situation from degenerating into 
one that can be met only by force. To link Buddhism with 
nationalism is presumably the first and spontaneous reaction, and 
it has already taken place in certain Buddhist countries. But at 
the best, it is an unhappy solution; it presents us with the discourag¬ 
ing phenomenon of a natural process in reverse. The universal 
religion becomes, after long centuries, a tribal one. At its worst, 
it could be disastrous to the further spread of Buddhism. These 
is no greater obstacle to the spread of a religion abroad than its 
identification with a particular nation or political grouping of 
mankind. When it is so identified it naturally takes responsibility 
in some measure for all the defections of that particular group. 
People who would gladly embrace Buddhism as a doctrine of 
universal character, free from all nationalistic associations, hesitate 
to do so when it becomes specifically the religion of this country 
or that. This may be so strong that it becomes equivalent to a 
feeling of having changed one’s nationality. They feel that in 
some obscure way they are taking on the identity of the group 
they associate with that religion. 

A connection has been introduced which militates against the 
realization that Buddhism is a way of life and a world-view that 
transcends nationality, race and language. A reaction of this 
kind is seen among American Negroes, some of whom, disgusted 
with Christianity because it is “the white man’s religion”, have 
turned to Islam. No intelligent Westerner would be prejudiced 
against Buddhism because it is an Asian religion; but he might 
considerably hesitate to adopt the “State Religion” of some country 
which had signally failed to demonstrate the superiority of its 
creed in practice. 

It seems, therefore, that Buddhists as a whole should work out 
a new and distinct pattern of tolerance- or rather, of dealing 
tolerantly with those who are not tolerant. Better perhaps than 
a narrow nationalism would be an international framework of 
solidarity between Buddhists of different countries. Within such a 
framework could be built up a strong ideological unity 10 resist 
pressures from the outside. But before this can be accomplished 
there must be a clarification of ideas as to what constitutes toleraice 
in the true sense, what are its requirements and what its limitations. 
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This article has been an attempt to provide an introduction into 
that much misunderstood subject. All it invites the reader to do 
is to review his own ideas of what is meant by Buddhist tolerance,. 
and, if he is a Buddhist, to be on his guard against allowing others 
to use the current interpretation of the word as a lever against him 
and the Buddhist doctrine and way of life. 



BUDDHIST TOLERANCE 

(FRAGMENT) 

When certain Western thinkers first became acquainted with 
Buddhism, one of the features which impressed them most was 
its tolerance. As an example of this they would quote the Asokan 
edicts, wherein the king urges that all religious sectarians should 
be accorded respect in so far as their teachings were worthy of it, 
and that they should be allowed to hold their views and express 
them without restraint. 

This tolerance - if that is indeed the right word for it - began 
with the Buddha himself. A striking instance of it is found in the 
Siha Sutta* where the general Siha, formerly a lay adherent of the 
Niganthas (Jainas), became a convert to the Buddha Dhamma and 
in his enthusiasm wanted to take refuge in the Triple Gem there and 
then. Siha was an important personage whose example would 
be far-reaching; but instead of welcoming him as a follower with 
triumph the Buddha advised him to consider the new doctrine 
carefully before committing himself, because its tenets were strange 
to him. He also asked Siha not to withdraw his support from the 
Naked Ascetics completely, as he wished to do, but to continue 
providing them with alms. 

The Western scholars naturally contrasted this benevolent 
attitude of the Buddha and his followers towards those of other 
creeds with the religious exclusiveness found in their own traditions. 
It was not so much the historical records of Asian Buddhist kings 
which impressed them, for at that time comparatively little was 
known in detail about such matters; and in fact we have come to 
know that in general ‘Buddhist’ monarchs were as prone to quarrel 
with their neighbours as proud and ambitious rulers have been in 
other parts of the world. What struck them was the fact that 
Buddhism from the beginning made no charismatic claim to be 
the sole creed or way of life for humanity. It did not insist that 
all men should accept its teaching, on pain of torture and death in 
this world and ‘the fire that dieth never’ in the next. Instead, it 


* Anguttara Nikaya, iv 179 ; ‘Gradual Sayings’, The Eights No, 12 
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pointed to a state of sickness in the human psyche, indicated its 
remedy, and left with the patient the choice of whether he would 
follow the treatment or not. 

Buddhist tolerance has its base in art innate and characteristic 
attitude towards religious guidance. This special attitude can be 
appreciated only by making a comparison between it and the ideas 
that had for so long dominated religious thinking elsewhere. A 
religion which from its inception, and in the words of its founder 
himself, claimed to be the one and only means of salvation, so that 
anyone who did not accept it in the one life allotted to him would 
be condemned to everlasting torment, excludes all possibility of 
tolerating other creeds. When what is supposed to be error is 
fraught with such terrifying consequences, it cannot be allowed to 
survive, let alone to propagate. With a basic belief of this sort, 
tolerance can come only when the religion itself falls into decay, - 
when, in crude terms, people cease to believe in it and only cling to 
the name. Until that stage is reached, it is obviously the duty of 
the sincere believer to use any means in his power to draw others 
into the fold of salvation. Where his religion teaches loving concern 
for others, it can only be interpreted to mean that those others, 
if they are infidels, must somehow or other be brought round to 
the true faith. And to attain this end they should be first exhorted, 
then forced, if necessary by torture, to follow the only way to 
salvation. If they prove recalcitrant they must be put to death, 
so that their heresy does not infect others to their peril. In such a 
religious view, intolerance is a logical necessity, - more, it is the 
extreme expression of a misguided love that will stop at nothing 
to ensure the eternal welfare of the beloved. 

By way of excuse, the blame for religious persecution is often 
laid at the door of the persecutors who, as fallible human beings, 
are supposed to have misunderstood the teaching of their religion. 
Nothing could be more unfair than this. Where such persecution 
has been practised the real fault lies in the religion itself. The 
error is embedded in its original and fundamental tenets. The 
Inquisitors of the Middle Ages were acting in full conformity with 
their religious teachings, and in all sincerity. Believing as they 
did, they could not have acted otherwise than as they did. 
xvi 
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The Buddhist view is essentially different from this. Certainly, 
Buddhism holds that there is only one way (ekSyana-magga) to 
attain Nibbana, and that is the way shown by the Buddha. But 
in the first place it does not claim that followers of other paths are 
ipso facto excluded from heavenly happiness. Any such proposition 
would be utterly out of place and false in the Buddhist framework 
of thought. Disciplines other than the Noble Eightfold Path may 
have Sila (Morality), though they may fall short as to Right Medi¬ 
tation and Right Understanding. What determines whether a 
being shall be reborn after death in a heavenly realm or in a realm 
of suffering is not what he happens to have believed during his 
lifetime, or to which particular religious teacher out of many he 
gave his allegiance; it is decided by his Kamma. His fate after 
death is decreed by his actions, good or bad; and whatever that 
fate may be, it is only temporary. A human being’s state throughout 
eternity is not determined by whether he happened to have heard 
of the Buddha and his Dhamma, or whether circumstances prevented 
him from ever hearing of them. 

In the second place, Buddhism does not teach that a man has 
only one life on earth, during which it is his responsibility to choose 
the one religion which is true, and so gain eternal bliss, or to follow, 
in ignorance, a false creed and be everlastingly damned. 

Had the Buddha held such a view of his doctrine and function, 
it would clearly have been his duty to accept Slha as a disciple 
straight away, rejoicing that he had saved another soul from the 
eternal flames. Had he held such a view, the whole of his teaching, 
and the subsequent history of Buddhism, would have been different. 
In that case, Buddhism too would have had its heresy-hunts, its 
inquisitions, its racks and human bonfires, and its holy wars. It 
has not had them simply because there is no reason for them in 
its view of what is best for mankind. 

On one occasion the Buddha prevented a war. But it is not 
claimed that Buddhism has always prevented wars. It is histori¬ 
cally undeniable that Buddhist nations* have gone to battle just 
like other nations. The difference is that they have never been 
thought of as Holy Wars. They have been acknowledged as 

* A purely conventional term (vohara-vacana); there are in fact only 

Buddhist individuals. 
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unholy wars, prompted by wordly ambition or wars of resistance, 
having nothing to do with the spiritual life. Furthermore, it has 
never been a Buddhist’s ‘duty’ to fight, as it is the duty of a Kshatriya 
in the caste-morality of the Bhagavad Gita. 

Buddhist tolerance is rooted in the fact that there is no compulsion, 
either wordly (exercised by the State) or ethico-theological (concern 
for the salvation of one’s neighbour) to accept its teachings. Even 
in following the Dhamma it is recognised that some will be more 
conscientious than others; that each individual will follow the 
path to the extent he feels impelled to do by his awareness of 
Dukkha and the dangers of Samsara. Nobody is expected to 
impose his own code of conduct upon others, or to be strict with 
any but himself. Buddhism presents the truths of existence and 
the remedy for suffering, offering them to us for our consideration; 
it then leaves the individual the choice whether he will accept what 
it teaches and act upon it, or not. 

c 

The Western mind is habituated to think in terms of concern 
for others, and of involvement in mankind. The apparent lack of 
anxiety for others which the Buddhist attitude carries is for this 
reason frequently misunderstood and criticised. It appears to 
those who have not examined it closely to be an attitude of self- 
centred indifference. In contrast to the Western feeling that each 
of us is his brother’s keeper and is in a sense responsible for his 
welfare, the Buddhist has it firmly impressed upon him from the 
start that one who is still in the mire of ignorance and craving 
cannot do much to pull another out of it. His first duty is to reach 
a point of safety himself, for only then can he be of real help to 
others in their spiritual strivings. Until then the most he can do 
is to offer good advice; but even that is best done by showing good 
example. 

There is a Jataka story* which drives home this point very 
forcibly. In a previous life the Bodhisatta was a young apprentice 
in a troupe of acrobats. One of his tricks was a rather perilous 
balancing feat on the shoulders of his master. In teaching him, 
the master said, ‘Now, when we do this trick I will take care of 
you, and do you take care of me. In that way we shall accomplish 
it safely and successfully’. 


* Based on a Discourse in Samyutta Nikaya (XLVII, No. 19 ) 
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‘Not at all!’ said the astute pupil. ‘I will take care of myself, 
and do you take care of yourself. In that way, rather, we shall 
accomplish the trick safely and successfully.’ And of course 
they did. 

Nowadays there is so much talk of each member of society 
being responsible for others that the sense of individual responsibi¬ 
lity, responsibility for one’s own conduct and its consequences, 
has almost disappeared. This attitude is really a special case of 
escapism. Group-responsibility is less hard to bear than the 
isolated feeling of personal responsibility. It attenuates the sense 
of guilt to a point at which it ceases to be a burden. To feel respon¬ 
sible for what others do is to substitute a false responsibility for a 
real and true one, for each of us knows in his heart that he cannot 
control the actions of others, and that he alone is accountable for 
his own thoughts, words and deeds, and all that follows from them. 
But it is just that word ‘alone’ which frightens people today. 

A concrete instance of this may be outlined very briefly. Let 
us suppose that a certain nation has cruelly persecuted a minority 
section of its population. When the madness has passed and 
everyone has returned to his right mind, the feeling of guilt that 
remains has to be erased in some way. Then the general cry is 
that all were equally responsible for the crimes that were committed: 
the nation acted as a unit, and even those who did not agree with 
what was being done were responsible because they did not prevent 
it. But is this a true verdict on the situation? Were those who 
did not agree with the persecution, and never identified themselves 
with it in thought, word or deed, but were powerless to prevent it, 
as culpable as those who instigated it, believed in it and actively 
promoted it? Is not the cry: ‘We were all guilty’ only a means of 
relieving the conscience of those who really were guilty? 

Buddhism teaches that each being is uniquely responsible for 
his own Kamma; if he were also accountable for that of others 
his moral responsibility would have no bounds and could never 
come to an end, no matter what efforts he might make. It is 
only when we do identify ourselves with the mass movements 
going on about us, even if it is only to the extent of approving of 
them, that we share the responsibility for their results. In such a 
case we have made our personal Kamma conform to that of the 
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group or nation, but it is still our own Kamrna, and not anyone 
else’s, and the fact of its being similar to that of others neither 
reduces nor increases its force. 

The situation I have sketched above is the reverse side of the 
ideal of concern for others which is so greatly emphasised in Western 
thought. It can be avoided, but the sense of identification with 
others which an exaggerated feeling of concern produces tends to 
make its avoidance difficult. Under its influence, people incline 
more and more to think alike, to act alike and to lose their conscious¬ 
ness of reality. They tend to project themselves outside their 
actual situation into a mythical one created by those around them. 
What began as a genuine concern for others then becomes a mode 
of participation which blurs the edges of our sense of responsibility, 
and at the same time one in which feelings of personal guilt can be 
submerged and made innocuous in the notion of collective guilt. 

Buddhist tolerance is very largely due to the feeling of not being 
responsible for one’s neighbour. But this should not be interpreted 
in too narrow a sense, or in too broad a sense, either. On the 
level of concern for the material welfare of those around us, 
Buddhism causes the knowledge of what is ultimately best for 
oneself - that is, non-attachment to material things, and a willingness 
to surrender them, particularly to those most in need - to operate 
as a social virtue. Thus it was understood and practised by Asoka. 
In the story of Siha and the Niganthas which I quoted earlier, this 
is exemplified in the Buddha’s requesting his new convert to continue 
his material support of a sect with whose doctrines he did not 
agree. The Buddha could not have made such a request had he 
believed that the teaching of the Niganthas was necessarily leading 
others to perdition. But in fact the morality of the Niganthas 
(the modern Jains) contained the essential elements of Buddhist 
morality, and while it could not lead to complete and final emancipa¬ 
tion, it did at least safeguard those who observed it from falling 
deeper into states of woe. On this basis it is safe to say that the 
Buddha would not have encouraged the support of the Niganthas 
if their doctrine had permitted violation of any of the Five Precepts, 
for in that- case they would have been a danger to the individual 
and to society as a whole. The Buddha’s attitude towards teachings 
that were ethically correct and wholesome on the level of worldly 
conduct, no matter how widely they tnight differ from his own 
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doctrine on metaphysical questions, was different from his attitude 
to systems such as, e.g., that of the Brahmanical priesthood which 
insisted upon animal sacrifices and interpreted morality in terms 
of caste-duties. Such concepts as these he opposed vigorously 
and consistently in his dialectic. We are free to imagine what 
would have been his attitude towards religions that taught exclusive 
schemes of salvation through faith in one particular personage, 
yet did not discourage the slaughter of animals or emphasise the 
danger of intoxicants. Since the Buddha did not encounter creeds 
which taught that all who did not subscribe to them were everlas¬ 
tingly damned, we have no direct evidence as to how he would have 
dealt with them. We can only deduce from his treatment of 
ritualistic Brahmanism what his attitude towards them would have 
been. As a guide it is useful to remember that the Buddha advised 
his followers to respect and honour whatever was worthy of respect 
in other systems, while rejecting that which was harmful and 
unworthy. He did not counsel an indiscriminate acceptance 
of all that others chose to believe, nor did he try to reconcile views 
that are essentially in opposition by ignoring their manifest 
differences, as our modern syncretists try to do. Had there been 
no such thing as Wrong Belief he would not have placed Right 
Belief at the head of the Noble Eightfold Path. 



TOLERANCE 


If a Christian says to me: 

‘I believe in salvation through Jesus Christ, the Redeemer, 
the only-begotten Son of God, who died on the cross to save 
mankind, and was resurrected, and through wfiom alone is 
everlasting life obtained,’ 

I say to him: 

‘Well enough, Friend. You may believe whatever seems 
good and right to you. But that is not my belief, so let us 
agree to disagree. May you be happy.’ 

If a Muslim says to me: - 

‘I believe in one God, the Supreme Creator who is All-Merciful; 
and that he has no Son, but that Jesus was one of his Prophets, 
and that the greatest and last Prophet was Mohammed, upon 
whom be Peace; and I further believe that only those who 
accept the Holy Koran will be granted everlasting bliss in 
Paradise, while all unbelievers will go to hell,’ 

I say to him: 

‘Well enough, Friend. You n\ay believe that if it seems 
good and right to you. But it is not my belief, so let us agree 
to disagree. May you be happy.’ 

If a Hindu says to me: 

‘All religions are One; all ways lead equally to God. But 
to obtain union with the One we have to abstain from eating 
beef, we must strictly observe caste distinctions and duties 
and wash away our impurities in the sacred Ganges,’ 

I say to him: 

‘Well enough. Friend. You may believe that if it seems 
good and right to you. But it is not my belief, so let us agree 
to disagree. May you be happy.’ 

And to each of them I say: 

‘I shall not interfere with your religious beliefs or practices, 
neither should you interfere with mine. Let us live together 
in friendship and brotherly peace. May you be happy.’ 
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But the Christian will insist that I believe in his Christ; the 
Muslim will call me a dog of an unbeliever if I do not accept his 
Koran and Prophet; and the Hindu, although ‘All Religions are 
One,’ will clean himself with cow-dung after coming into contact 
with me, and will think me debarred from Moksha until I have 
the merit to be reborn as a Hindu, and preferably as a Brahmin. 
So in the end it comes about that all the tolerance is on my side, the 
the side of the Buddhist, and that with the others it is just a word. 

To be .sure, the Christian and Muslim have never laid claim to 
tolerance, or considered it a virtue, except in others; for. each 
of them believes that his is the only true religion, and that he should 
not tolerate false faiths. But for the Hindu, tolerance is an ideal, 
which he does not by any means carry into practice. Like so many 
other Hindu ideas it is just the result of unrealism, self-deception 
and muddled thinking, if not plain hypocrisy. 

So what is the Buddhist expected to do in this situation? If 
he disagrees with the others he is called ‘intolerant’. Is he to 
say to each of them: ‘I agree with you. J believe as you do’? 
If he does, the others will be quite justified in calling him a humbug - 
and whatever treatment he gets from them he will fully deserve. 

All he can truly say is: “You have your beliefs - I have mine. 
Let us respect one another as human beings, and live in peace. The 
fact that you do not believe the Buddha to have been what he 
claimed to be - the Fully-Enlightened One, the greatest Teacher of 
gods and men, does not injure me, nor anyone else. 

I am sorry if the fact that I do not believe in your teachers hurts 
you, but I cannot help it. That is the way things are. You are free 
to convert any other Buddhist to your religion-if you can. It 
will disturb me only if you try to muddle up your religious ideas 
with mine and pretend that Buddhism is something different from 
what my scriptures tell me it is. In return I promise that I will 
never say: ‘What Jesus Christ really taught was this - not that, as 
Christians believe,’ or: ‘Muslims are mistaken in their interpretation 
of the Koran and the teaching of Mohammed; what it really means 
is this-not that, as they imagine,’ or: ‘The real Hinduism is not 
what Hindus believe, but something quite different; I know more 
about it than they do.’ These are things I shall never say. Let us 
not interfere with one another in any way. May you be happy.” 
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This is in fact what Buddhists have always said, in effect. And 
they have lived up to it as well. So what is the need for ‘Dialogue’ 
or anything else of the kind? What good can it do? Is it not bound 
in the end to lead to acrimonious controversy, in each trying to 
defeat the other in argument? 

Buddhists cannot prevent others from fighting one another in 
the name of their respective religions, or even different sects of 
the same religion doing so. The Buddhist can only let them go 
their ways. 

This is true tolerance. Everything else is sham. 



“BUDDHISTS HAVE NO TOLERANCE” 


TOLERANCE means suffering or enduring something which irrita¬ 
tes, pains and annoys one. A religionist is tolerant when he endures 
the irritation of someone else believing differently from himself. 
This he finds difficult, because he feels that everyone ought to 
believe whatever he believes. It is an offence to him that they do 
not. He tolerates the hurt to his ego. 

BUDDHISTS are not irritated by other people holding views diffe¬ 
rent from theirs. They do not consider it an offence to them. They 
,shold that every man has a right to believe in whatever seems best 
to him. If he is palpably wrong it is regrettable, but nothing to 
get irritated or annoyed about. So long as other people do not 
try to force their own views on him, the Buddhist is not worried 
about what they choose to believe. 

That being so, there is nothing to tolerate, and BUDDHISTS 
HAVE NO TOLERANCE. 


Note: 

Anyone who deliberately quotes the author as saying "Buddhists 
have no tolerance” without the context will incur the wrath 
of the gods. 



VII 

DIALOGUES 


* 




DHAMMA TALKS AT SHWE DAGON 


In the North East corner of the Shwe Dagon Pagoda platform, 
close to the Tazaung that shelters the great bell, there is an open 
space bounded on its far side by a parapet which overlooks the 
plain from the summit of the Singuttara Hill. Here, where a few 
trees stand with their roots bursting through the concrete, and 
the roofs of old and decrepit Tazaungs partially conceal the majestic 
spire of the Pagoda, it is always quiet. Particularly so in the 
stillness of evening, with the silence broken only by the faint, 
faraway tinkle of tiny bells and the rustle of leaves in the cool 
breeze that caresses, as though fanned by the reverent hand of 
its guardian spirit, the quietly dreaming fane. Lifted high above 
the busy life of the city, it is a spot for calm, solitary meditation, a 
retreat where one can watch the stars emerge from the deepening 
sky and greet the cool, impersonal splendour of the moon, in 
whose soft white radiance one feels oneself to be suspended midway 
between earth and heaven. 

On such an evening, at such a time, came a solitary Stranger, 
strolling in the gathering dusk. And because he was alone-and 
therefore unusual - the old Bhikkhu seated in the shadows spoke 
to him. The Stranger returned his “Good evening” and paused 
beside the wooden platform. 

“I am fortunate-tonight, it seems,” he said. 

The old Bhikkhu smiled faintly. “Fortunate? Why?” 

“I have been hoping to meet someone whom I could ask about 
Buddhism, and Buddhist monks who speak English are not too 
plentiful, I find.” 

There was a pause, and the Stranger felt that wise old eyes were 
intently examining him through the darkness. When the Bhikkhu 
spoke his voice was gentle but remote. He indicated the platform 
beside him. “Sit down,” he invited. “Let the body be at ease, 
so that the mind may be free.” 

“So you don’t believe in asceticism?” the Stranger remarked, 
making himself comfortable. 
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“Asceticism?” The old monk seemed to be pondering over the 
word. “Before I can answer that accurately, we must be sure we 
are both talking about the same thing. If you mean mortification 
of the flesh - a Christian expression, is it not? - then the answer is 
No. But if you mean discipline, we do. The trouble with 
extreme physical asceticism, you know, is that it makes the body 
far too important. In Buddhism, the really important thing 
is the mind. When we discipline the mind, when we bring that 
completely under control, then everything is disciplined, everything 
is controlled. It is a mistake to think that we can discipline the 
mind through the body; it has to be the other way round. In the 
very first Discourse the Buddha preached, He took this for His 
theme-the Middle Way between the two extremes, indulgence 
and mortification. It is also a higher way, because it rises above 
the pitfalls of both.” 

“And what are the pitfalls of self-mortification?” 

“Well, one very dangerous one is spiritual pride. The body 
may be subdued, but the mind is still rebellious, still eager with 
grasping...” The old voice trailed off into silence. 

“But tell me,” the Stranger resumed after a pause, “what is 
the object of it all? Why do you monks renounce the world? To 
me the world is a very beautiful place, full of wonder and enchant¬ 
ment and - oh, I don’t know; so many splendid and joyful things.” 

“And so it is. Yes, so wonderful, so enchanted, that we mostly 
fail to notice the pain and ugliness all around us. And there are 
worlds in the realm of desire - the realm we call the 
Kamavacara heavens - that are even more beautiful than this. Oh, 
far more lovely and entrancing, I can assure you. Sometimes, when 
we are reborn here on earth after having lived a long time in those 
worlds, we retain some memory of them. We carry in our minds 
an ideal of what life ought to be like, and from this come man’s 
visions of heaven, his dreams of earthly paradise, his masterpieces 
of poetry, painting, sculpture, music. All of them are attempts 
to realise the dream, to recapture the lost paradise from which he 
has come, as Wordsworth wrote, ‘trailing clouds of glory’. Strange, 
isn’t it, to think that the prehistoric legends of a Golden Age, the 
heavens of all the religions, and the dreams of an Utopia here 
on earth, to be realised some time in the future, all have their 
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common origin in the me'mory of past existences. AH striving 
for perfection comes from that. Yet even these heavens are not 
without sorrow.” 

“Why do you say that?” 

“Because they are impermanent, and in their impermanence 
is suffering.” 

“You will excuse me, I know, but... isn’t that a kind of dogma?” 

“I don’t think so.” There was an undertone of amusement in 
the old monk’s voice. “A dogma, as I understand it, is something 
one cannot verify from any coipmon stock of experience or 
generalised knowledge. But this you certainly can verify. The 
selfish, egotistical man only realises suffering when he himself is 
suffering. But the man of broader vision and deeper feeling is 
aware, even when he is himself happy, of the sufferings of others 
all around him. For such a man there can be no true happiness in 
sentient existence. It was like that with a prince of the Sakyas, 
two thousand five hundred years ago. He was called Siddhattha, 
and it was He who became the Buddha...” 

“And another thing,” he continued after a short silence, “If you 
don’t mind a little philosophy - or really psychology would be a 
better word for it-there is suffering inherent in the nature of 
consciousness itself, quite apart from the external agencies that 
act upon it.” 

“You mean...?” 

“I mean, as simply as I can put it, that even when we are what we 
call ‘happy’ the sensation is a disturbance of the mind, an agitation, 
a flux of consciousness-moments that arise and pass away with 
inconceivable rapidity, and this state of restlessness and unbalance 
is really Dukkha, suffering. Only in complete peace and repose 
of the mind is there true happiness. This false happiness of agita¬ 
tion, which is the only kind worldly people ever experience, is 
only a sort of counter-irritant to the normal degree or condition 
of restlessness.” 

“Yes... I see what you mean, in a way. But why ‘restlessness’ as 
the normal condition?” 
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“Because even though we may not be aware of it, every conscious 
moment produces some degree of craving. Just consider: each 
conscious act we perform is done with some desire for a result. 
That is craving. Every hope or aspiration we entertain is craving. 
The very impulse that keeps us living from moment to moment, 
day to day, is craving.” 

“ You use the word ‘suffering’ in a highly technical sense, 
I see,” the Stranger said. 

“Yes, because the actual Pali word ‘Dukkha’ is a technical word, 
and since there’s no exact equivalent for it in English we have to 
adopt an ordinary word, ‘suffering’ and use it in a technical sense. 
But sometimes, in what is called ‘vohara vacana' the word Dukkha 
also has the quite ordinary meaning of ‘suffering’, just as in English.” 

‘‘Vohara - what did you say?” 

“I’m sorry - one is always forgetting, because the Pali language 
is so inextricably woven into Buddhist thought. ‘Vohara vacana’ 
means conventional speech, as against the philosophical speech in 
which ordinary words take on a specialised meaning. For instance, 
in ordinary speech the Buddha used the words ‘I’ and ‘Self’ - and 
sometimes the two kinds of usage have to be placed side by side 
in the same sentence, as when He said, ‘Self is the Lord of self: 
what other lord could there be?’ But in reality there is no ‘Self’, 
and when He spoke of the ‘Self’ in that sense He meant only the 
mental and physical aggregates of personality, which are changing 
all the time.’ ’ 

“That’s a very difficult subject. Do you mind if we return to 
it later? I’m still not prepared to go all the way with you when you 
say that all life is suffering. It’s a very pessimistic view, surely?” 

“Pessimism - optimism, these are just opposite points of view. 
Buddhism does not accept either of them. Truth lies in an entirely 
different dimension of thought. It is not coloured by circumstances 
or by moods or by individual interpretations of facts. If we didn’t 
know death to be a fact we should call the idea of death a very 
pessimistic one. But because we know it to be a fact we cannot 
call the knowledge pessimistic - it is a truth which we have to 
accept.” He turned and regarded the Stranger thoughtfully. 
“Are you happy - now?” he asked. 
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“Well, I suppose I am.... in a negative sort of way, because I’m 
not actually unhappy at the moment. But anyway I know there’s 
the possibility of happiness, because I’ve experienced it in the past. 
And hope to know it again in the future.” 

“So... Then try to reconstruct your happiness- what caused 
it, how it felt at the time. I think you’ll realise, if you do that, 
that it was a very precarious kind of feeling; one that could be 
shattered completely by a single event - a loss, a piece of bad 
news, an injury - or even,” the old man was smiling in the moonlight,' 
“even a severe stomach-ache.” 

“There’s nothing new in that. Marcus Aurelius - the Stoics - 
all held the same view.” 

^Exactly; and many great thinkers after them. So why call it 
pessimistic when Buddhism asserts it? And what makes you think 
that truth must always sound new? There is no new truth. Every 
man is capable of discovering some part of the truth for himself.” 

“There is a group of people who call themselves “Existentialists,” 
the Stranger said. “They hold that suffering, or pain, is the great 
reality of life, and that it is only through the experience of suffering 
that we can know of our own existence. The conclusion, I suppose, 
is that existence and suffering are one and inseparable.” 

“Why, that’s very true; it is precisely what I mean. Simply 
to think is to suffer. So Descartes might well have said, ‘I suffer, 
therefore I am’. If one is going to erect a substantial personality 
on the basis of conscious experience, it might as well be that as 
any other. Suffering is at least basic and universal, whereas other 
experiences tend to be personal, -or conditioned by time and place. 
But I must remind you that in Buddhism there is suffering - but 
no one who suffers. It is not the subject, but the experience 
that is real.” 

A breath of wind like a sigh rippled the leaves of the Bodhi-tree 
and set the little bells tinkling beneath the golden hti of the Pagoda. 
From somewhere in the darkness a voice reciting in Pali drifted 
across the tazaungs. “Sabbe Thinkaya aneissa... Sabbe thinkaya 
dokkha... Sabbe dhamma anatta ’ ti; yada pinnyaya pitthati, aiha 
nibbindati dokkhe. Etha maggaw witthuddhiya...” 
xvii 
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“And so these Existentialists,”' the Bhikkhu said, “what do 
they have to say about the cause of this suffering? Have they been 
able to diagnose it?” 

“They see the disease, that is all. They see it and accept...” 

“No, not the disease; it is only the symptom they see. Suffering, 
you must understand, is only the outward and visible sign of an 
inward and invisible malady. You have already granted that 
this symptom has been recognised by wise men from the earliest 
times. To cure it we must get at the cause. Since they don’t 
know the cause, they can have no belief in a remedy - am I right?” 

“So far they haven’t discovered one. They don’t hold out 
any hope...” 

“Ah! That surely is pessimism, isn’t it?” 

“As they see it, it’s the heroic acceptance of an ugly fact - a 
gallant despair in the face of the unknown and unknowable.” 

“That, too, is not new. Man pursued by an inexorable fate is 
the theme of Norse legend, as it is of the Arab and Persian story¬ 
tellers. The patient submission of Islam and the sublime despair 
of the heroes of Valhallla re-echo across the centuries. And the 
Greeks, too... But the Greeks saw a little deeper into the trouble. 
They saw that a man’s fate is the direct outcome of his own character, 
not of any external agency. The Greeks realised, better than most 
people, that fate is only another word for character. They also 
had the penetration to see that, since it is a universal law, it must 
apply to the gods as well as to men.” 

“Existentialism,” pursued the Stranger, “doesn't pretend to 
explain life. It only offers an interpretation of it which is valid 
as an artistic concept. The Existentialists neither want to explain 
life'nor to alter it. In fact, if they altered it-were such a thing 
possible - its value as an experience would be gone.” 

The old Bhikkhu laughed softly. “Exactly. Life, by definition, 
ceases with the cessation of suffering. They do not want it to 
cease, I suppose, because they see no alternative except annihilation. 
It seems they prefer suffering to nothingness...” 
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“Otherwise they would 

“Shoot themselves or throw themselves into the Seine,” the 
monk laughed. The Existentialists seemed to amuse him. 

“Reverend Sir,” the Stranger said. “You have been holding 
out on me. It is clear that for you these people have ‘a local 
habitation’ as well as a name.” 

“Yes, I have read something about them,” the old monk admitted. 
“But they’re anything but blythe spirits, and their local habitation 
is in other places besides the banks of the Seine. The river Ganges 
has known them for thousands of years.” 

After a long silence, he added, “Nevertheless, they have discerned 
an important part of the truth. And they are right in not trying 
to alter the terms of life. You can change an act of parliament, 
but not a cosmic law.” 

“It’s very much a philosophy pour les ateliers,” the Stranger said. 
“Other thinkers have held that the function of the philosopher is 
not only to interpret life, but to alter it.” 

“In this instance the atelier is closer to reality than the attic 
study,” the Bhikkhu commented drily. “We cannot alter life as a 
whole - we can only alter that portion of it which is our own, which 
comes directly under our own control. We can alter our own 
life, but not that of others, nor life itself, considered as a collective 
experience. Every interference is a kind of violence, you know. 
It is a violation of man’s individual sovereignty.” 

“After two world wars, with the prospect of another and worse 
one facing us, and after repeated attempts to improve the world 
by all manner of reforms which seem only to have made it worse, 
in some respects, than before, we in the West are not so convinced 
of the value of activity and collective progress as we used to be,” 
the Stranger said, and his voice sounded sombre as the shadows 
that surrounded them. “But still we are not yet prepared to think 
that the only purpose of life is to sit and contemplate one’s navel.” 

“I know. It sounds - selfish, put like that, doesn’t it?” There 
was a trace of kindly mockery in the old monk’s voice. As though 
to soften it he laid his hand gently on the other man’s arm. “My 
son, the only real way to improve the world is to improve ourselves. 
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All the rest is futility, misguided activity. Oh, don’t misunderstand 
me,” he added, as the Stranger made a slightly impatient movement. 
“We should try to help others, but not be too ambitious about it, 
The best of us, and the cleverest, can only help in a very limited 
way. And even then we cannot always foresee the final conse¬ 
quences of our actions. Intending to do good, with the best will 
in the world, we may only succeed in doing harm. Surely history, 
as well as personal experience, proves that clearly enough.” 

“But that’s negativism - nihilism! And yet it’s true. One feels 
that it is true. What is the reason, and - is there any answer?” 

“There is only one possible explanation,” the old Bhikkhu 
said gravely. “It is because of the nature of man, and consequently 
of the world he lives in. It is a world of conflicts and different 
points of view and ever-changing values. There is no stability in 
it - no absolute standard by which to judge any actions except 
those that are very simple and fundamental. The Buddha’s rules 
of right conduct for the ordinary man number only five, you know. 
That is because there simply aren’t any more basic rules that can 
be applied consistently to all circumstances and in all places. 
Just five. When we come into any sphere of action that is more 
complicated than a simple matter of refraining from killing, from 
theft, from sexual licentiousness, from untruthfulness and from 
getting drunk we have to rely on our own judgement to decide 
whether what we contemplate doing will be for good or ill. And 
our judgement can offer us no standard criterion, because every¬ 
thing depends upon the particular circumstances in which we are 
functioning, some elements of which may be entirely unknown 
to us. And so we must not be surprised if results often turn out 
very different from what we intended: Do you know the story 
of the Man Who Worked Miracles?” 

“No, what is it?” 

“It goes something like this: The Man Who Worked Miracles 
entered a city and saw a young man lying drunk on a doorstep. 
‘Why do you waste your life in drunkenness?’ he asked, and the 
young man replied, ‘Rabbi, I was a leper and you healed me. What 
else can I do?’ And a little further on he saw a young man following 
a harlot, and said, “Why do you throw away your health 
in debauchery?’ And the young man answered, ‘Rabbi, I was 
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blind, and you healed me. What else can I do?’ And at last, in 
the middle of the city, he saw an old man huddled on the ground, 
weeping; and when he asked why he wept the old man said, ‘Rabbi, 
I was dead, and you restored me to life. What else can I do but 
weep?’ 

“But that is a terrible story,” the Stranger said. “It demolishes 
everything we have striven for, every goal our civilisation has set 
before it. The man who thought of that must have believed in 
nothing.” 

“On the contrary,” the Bhikkhu said. “To me it seems that 
he believed in something more enduring than the superficial recipes 
men trust in for their happiness. He could not have believed, for 
instance, that life in itself is a good thing, and that immortality is a 
blessing. But the fact that in his parable he rejected what most 
men esteem above all, the blessings of physical existence, suggests 
that he held a higher concept of mankind’s ultimate welfare than 
any that is bound up with these fugitive states of being. It also 
appears that he suspected that the real cause of suffering cannot 
be removed by any artificial interference in the processes of nature. 
The real cause of, suffering - the hidden enemy whom the Man 
Who Worked Miracles failed to defeat - is craving.” 

“Then isn’t it a good thing to heal the sick, to prolong life,, 
to alleviate pain?” 

“Now let us get this straight,” the Bhikkhu said. “It is a good 
thing to try to do so. What is most certain is that it is a good 
thing for the person who tries to render aid. He is certain to reap 
the harvest of his good deed. But it is not at all certain that the 
object of his good intention will ultimately be any the happier for 
it. It is very fortunate indeed for those who try to do good that 
they are responsible only for the intention with which they act, and 
not for the final results. If they were to be held accountable for 
more than one link in the chain of cause and effect - the link that 
is forged in their own volition-it would become impossible to 
say where good kamma ends and bad kamma begins, or to 
distinguish between merit and demerit.” 

“That means, then, that the Man Who Worked Miracles did 
more good for himself than for those he tried to benefit?” 
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“Yes, of course. The leper and the blind man were not rendered 
immune to other forms of suffering because they had been once 
restored to health. And the man who was raised from the dead 
had to die again. But when Kisa Gotami brought her dead child 
to Buddha and implored Him to restore it to life, the Buddha 
asked her to get five sesamum seeds from a house where no member 
of the family had died. All day she went from house to house, 
vainly seeking a household where no one had died. Then, when 
she realised the truth that all life ends in death, she went back to the 
Buddha and begged Him to teach her the way to the cessation of 
birth and death and sorrow. And He did so. Was not the 
Buddha’s bitter medicine a more effective remedy for suffering 
than that of the Man Who Worked Miracles?” 

“If one believes in reincarnation - yes,” the Stranger said. “It 
seems to me to be that which causes the fundamental difference in 
approach to these problems. The Buddhist believes in reincarnation 
merely because he has been conditioned to believe in it, as others 
believe in physical resurrection and other articles of faith. But, 
is there any genuine evidence for reincarnation? To my mind, 
everything seems to go against the theory.” 

“If by ‘evidence’ you mean the evidence of the police court or the 
detective story, there is. Many people have remembered their 
previous lives, and furnished proof of their claim. But before we 
go into that, there is a point that must be straightened out. Buddhism 
does not teach reincarnation, or transmigration, or metempsychosis. 
These words imply some persisting entity that takes new incarnations 
again and again. We prefer to call it ‘rebirth’ - although that, 
too, is not entirely free from the idea of a ‘something’ that is reborn. 
It is impossible, indeed, to find a word that corresponds exactly to 
the Pali word ‘Jati’. It means simply ‘arising’, without any 
suggestion of an entity arising or re-arising. Because of a previous 
cause, there is the arising of an effect. Now, what do you think - 
can an effect be co-incidental with its cause?” 

“No, of course not.” 

“Then can an effect precede its cause?” 

“Obviously not.” 
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“Well, if phenomenal personality at any given moment is an 
effect, can it be said that it is identical with its cause?” 

“We have already agreed that it cannot.” 

“Very well, then. Supposing we consider an infant to be the 
cause of the adult which it becomes - the infant, the cause, and 
the adult, the effect, can they be identical? Can they be one and 
the same person?” 

“Regarded in that light, no, they can’t.” 

“And yet there is a certain relationship between them, isn’t 
there? A relationship that isolates each infant-adult line of continuity 
from every other infant-adult line of continuity - and it is in that 
we consider their identity to reside?” 

“Yes, I suppose so. But why is all this so important?” 

“It is important, my friend, because it involves the whole question 
of selfhood and whether there is any ‘Self’ that is reborn. Even 
a great many Buddhists believe that it is Consciousness - 

that is reborn, although the Buddha expressly stated that it is not. 
Rejecting the-idea of ‘Soul’ they have merely made a verbal substitu¬ 
tion and called it ‘Consciousness’. Yet it is this very idea of 
‘Soul’ or ‘Selfhood’ that is the first obstacle to realisation, because 
it is the hub around which revolve all our cravings, animosities and 
delusions - or, as we say in Pali, Lob/ia, Dosa and Moha.” 

“Then what is it that is reborn ?”<*lsked the Stranger. 

“There is nothing that is reborn. It is only the continuity- 
principle of cause and effect that brings about rebirth, or re-arising. 
It is the same from one life to another as it is from one phase to 
another, or from one moment to another, in the life we are 
experiencing now. Birth and death are going on all the time, 
even while we are talking to one another - the perpetual birth and 
death of moments of consciousness. Yes, and of the atomic 
particles of the body, also. And each of these births and deaths 
is linked to a continuity of cause and effect.” 

“Now you are invoking the laws of physics. But I begin to see 
what you mean. It’s very difficult to formulate as an idea, though.” 
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“Very difficult - in fact, impossible to express properly in words, 
just as are some of the more abstract concepts of physics. In 
physics we have to think of dynamic processes - events in space 
and time-instead of things, and similarly Buddhism asks us to 
consider living beings as dynamic processes. The existence in time 
and space of a living being is a causal relationship of mental and 
physical factors, each group as it arises being dependent upon 
the previous groups, and in its turn giving rise to another group, 
the successive point-moments of existence being linked together 
by their cause-and-effect relationship - nothing more. Has it 
ever struck you,” the old Bhikkhu asked, looking thoughtfully at 
the full disc of the moon, which was now high above the palm 
tops, “has it ever struck you that there are some ideas that cannot 
be grasped by coming straight at them? They have to be approached; 
as it were, obliquely. They register on the periphery of the mind, 
never quite at its centre, like something glimpsed out of the corner 
of the eye that can never be brought into direct focus. This is 
one of those ideas. We can only understand it intellectually by 
thinking round it, by gathering a mass of collateral facts which, 
all put together, have some bearing on it, and point to a certain 
conclusion. It is so with the Anatta doctrine which I have been 
trying to explain to you. We can form some idea of it by this 
kind of thinking, which we call discursive meditation, but to grasp 
it completely we have to raise the consciousness to a level that is 
above the mundane. That is one of the principal aims of Buddhist 
concentration.” » 

“Yes, I want to ask you about meditation,” the Stranger said, 
“But first of all I would like to get as clear a picture as possible of 
what Buddhism means by rebirth. You have just told me that 
many people remember their previous lives. Why is it that every¬ 
body does not remember? Is it a thing that just happens by chance?” 

“There is nothing that happens by chance. There are causes for 
everything, seen or unseen, known or not known. They may be 
spiritual or mental causes, or they may be physical; or.they may 
be a combination of both. When you study Abhidhamma you 
realise that everything falls into a system of relationships, which 
is called Paccaya- and the really significant thing about it is that 
the moral law itself is found to be an integral part of this system 
of causal relationships. That is where the Teaching of the Buddha 
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is absolutely unique, because in no other system of thought do 
the ethical teachings come into the fabric of the philosophy as an 
essential part of its structure. In Buddhism, moral principles are 
seen to be as real a part of the universal order as are the principles 
of physics. They act as supports for one another, in fact, and 
together form an integrated cosmic pattern. But to return to 
rebirth - you must bear in mind that rebirth does not mean solely . 
rebirth on this earth, or in human form. People are reborn here 
sometimes after long periods - and by that I mean often aeons - 
of life or successive lives in other realms. The memory of such 
lives only persists, if at all, in vague impressions. When the 
previous life has been in one of the lower forms, where consciousness 
is dim, there is seldom any recollection. The people who are most 
likely to preserve memories are those who are reborn from the 
human state into the human state again, particularly if they had 
in the previous life some strong impression - which means in 
effect something associated with a strong urge or craving-impulse - 
to carry forward. They are the people who tend ’to remember, 
and who also can provide actual proof of their former lives.” 

“You mean because they can relate recent events and recognise 
people still living?” 

“Exactly. But there’s still another point to consider. Many 
children in their very earliest years have memories of their past 
existence, but these quickly become submerged by the later and 
stronger impressions of the new life. Often this happens before 
they begin to talk. And it does happen that children start to 
relate things concerning their previous lives when they begin 
talking, but their parents do not understand, and far from showing 
any interest they punish the child for what they believe is telling 
untruths. In the East, though, where people know about rebirth, 
the children are more often encouraged to remember, and so the 
first faint recollections do not so quickly get thrust into the back¬ 
ground of the subconscious mind. That is why it appears that 
more people remember their former lives in the East than in the 
West.” 

“That is very interesting indeed. But now another difficulty 
occurs to me. If, as you say, there is no ‘Soul’ or persistent entity 
that is reborn - if a new mental and physical combination arises 
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simply as the result of the existence of a past one - how can there 
be any memory link between them? It is generally accepted that 
memory is stored in cells of the brain - exactly how, we don’t 
know, but we have the evidence that it is so. Now, when a new 
brain comes into existence, with its physical substance having 
no connection with that of the brain of the person who died, how 
can it have the same pattern of cells and harbour the same memories 
as the previous brain?” 

The old Bhikkhu smiled appreciatively. “A very nice question!” 
he said. “In order to answer it some people have had to resort 
to the supposed “Akasic records”. That is, some kind of nebulous 
record imprinted on space. Personally, I don’t see any need for 
such assumptions. It’s exactly like the old belief in ‘ether’- 
something that is assumed as a convenient medium for something 
else, by minds that require some substantial, material element to 
support their concepts. The true answer lies in the insubstantial 
nature of the mind - that which is not material and does not even 
occupy space. We should remember, in passing, that although 
the physical brain is the nerve-centre of thought, the mental zone 
is not located anywhere in space. It permeats the entire body and 
is capable of being extended beyond it, in an extension that is both 
temporal and spatial. Its power of affecting physical substance 
is something that can be demonstrated in our own bodies. Our 
thoughts mould our features, and they sometimes have more 
startling and immediate results even than this, on the physical 
body. Now, when death takes place, rebirth is instantaneous. 
They are connected by what is called ‘Patisandhi vinhana’, Con¬ 
necting Consciousness.” 


(This section of the ‘Dhamma Talks’ was not completed by the. author) 

“Tell me,” said the Stranger, “Will Samsara cease when all 
beings have attained Nibbana?” 

The old Bhikkhu was silent. 

The Stranger repeated his question. 

“Did I tell you that Samsara had a beginning?” the Bhikkhu 
.sked. 

“No.” 

“Then how is it possible for that which had no beginning to have 
n ending?” 
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There was a prolonged silence. A bat flew through the darkness, 
wheeling just above their heads. 

The Stranger spoke at length.. “But since great numbers of 
beings attain Nibbana during every Buddha Dispensation, the 
number of beings in Samsara must be continually decreasing...?” 

“This,” said the Bhikkhu, “is not a question that the Buddha 
would have approved. It is not conducive to Enlightenment. It 
is not necessary that the answer should be known, for us to attain 
Enlightenment. It is not even possible for it to be known...” 

“That sounds like one of the ‘mysteries’ of revealed religion.” 

“Perhaps to you it does, and so, if it is an obstacle, I shall try - 
not to answer it but to show you why it cannot be answered. But 
before I do so, tell me, my friend, why you need such answers? 
Must you completely understand the nature of every law before 
you can make use of it? Will you refuse to make use of electric 
power unless someone can tell you precisely what electricity is? Will 
you refuse to make use of your sight until someone tells you whether 
light consists of waves or particles?” 

The Stranger gave a rather rueful laugh. “You are right, of 
course,” he said. “It’s just a habit of mind. But as it has become 
so strong with us, it does, as you say, create an obstacle. It is the 
price we have had to pay for developing the cerebral side of our 
nature at the expense of the intuitive. And it has acquired the 
terrible power that only a weakness can have.” 

It cannot be said that there are any beings in Nibbana,” the Old 
Bhikkhu said, “because with the attainment of Nibbana the life- 
process which we call a being ceases. But in Samsara there are 
innumerable worlds, filled with innumerable beings. The number 
of sentient beings is infinite. Yet, in a sense, the whole of Samsara 
ceases when one being attains Nibbana, for the whole is contained in 
that one. And still Samsara continues, and still it contains infinite 
beings.” 

He groped in the bag at his side, and produced a candle. Silently 
he lit it and fixed it upright on the platform beside him. 
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“Have you ever considered,” he asked, “that there is a point 
where mathematics becomes mysticism? Where the most exact 
of sciences becomes a mystique? It is when it begins to deal with 
infinity. Buddhism does not object to mysticism - it only objects 
to the language of mysticism, because that language is too ambiguous, 
and therefore too misleading. The Buddha was always scrupulous 
that the words He used should be understood in their rational 
sense, and so he eschewed the symbolic vocabulary of mysticism. 
Yet, as I have suggested already, every kind of knowledge is bounded 
by a mystique; its outer ranges tend to make the rational irrational, 
because they encroach on a different dimension where the laws 
with which we are familiar take on an unfamiliar aspect. The 
physicist will be the first to admit that this is true.” 

“Where is this leading us?” the Stranger asked. 

“I hope it is leading to the mathematics of infinity,” the Bhikkhu 
smiled. From his bag he produced a pencil, a scrap of paper 
and a pair of battered spectacles. “We are used to counting in 
astronomical numbers, but all these numbers, no matter how great, 
are finite. Somewhere beyond them there is the ‘number of all 
numbers,’ which is infinite. But we cannot imagine any properties 
of such a number. It was Georg Cantor, a great mathematical 
genius, who first started speculating about infinite numbers. Is it 
possible, for instance, to compare two different infinities, and 
find out if one is larger than the other? It cannot be done by any 
method of calculation, because the numbers involved are larger 
than any that can be named, or written down. So to find the 
answer, a method must be formulated which will reveal a law that 
works for numbers of all kinds, within the range of those numbers 
that we can deal with. Supposing we ask, for instance, whether 
the infinite number of even numbers is the same as the infinite 
number of odd numbers. The only way we can answer that is 
by writing each odd number down, with an even number beside it, 
to discover whether we run out £>f one kind of number before the 
other. Like this.” 

He put on his spectacles and,, holding the scrap of paper in the 
light of the candle, wrote two lines of numbers: 
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} 3 5 7 9 11 13 13 

2 4 6 8 10 12 14 16 


He showed it to the Stranger. “It is clear,” he said, “that we 
could go on matching odd and even numbers like that for ever 
and there would always be an even number to correspond with 
on odd one. Thus we should know that the infinitude of odd 

Agreed?” 1 * nClther §reater n ° r 1688 than thC ' nfinity ° f CVen n? mb ers. 


The Stranger nodded. “We hardly have to do that to know 
that they must be equal,” he observed. 

‘‘Quite so. But I’m demonstrating a principle in order to apply 
it m another way, to another problem. Now, take the total sum 
of all numbers, both odd and even. What wouid you say - is the 
total number of even numbers greater or less than the total number 
ot all the numbers, both odd and even?” 


“A whole must be greater than its parts,” the Stranger said. “The 
total number of even numbers must be only half the total number 
ot all numbers, the other half being the odd numbers.” 

“How true! And yet-it isn’t so,” the Bhikkhu murmured. 
Let us try the formula we have just used.” 

On the scrap of paper he wrote two more lines of figures: 


2 4 6 8 10 12 14 16 18 

“There we have all the numbers, both odd and even, on the top 
line, he said, holding it for the Stranger to see, “and even, numbers 
matching them underneath. Now it is clear that we could also 
go on like that for ever, matching even numbers alone against 
both even and odd numbers, and still we should never run out of 
the even numbers. What do you conclude from that?” 

The Stranger was silent for a long time. “It seems that in 
infinity the part is equal to the whole,” he said at last. 
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The Bhikkhu took off his spectacles. “And one, the unit, is 
both an odd and even number, whichever way you choose to regard 
it. It is also itself the infinite number that includes all others. 
It is the part that is equal to its whole.” 

“And when any being attains Nibbana, the whole of Samsara 
ends for him,” he added. “The Buddha said, ‘In this fathom-long 
body, O Bhikkhus, equipped with senses, sense-perception and 
volition, I declare to you is the world, the arising of the world, the 
cessation of the world and the way to its cessation.’ That was the 
nearest the Buddha ever came to using the language of mysticism.” 

“I see,” the Stranger said slowly. “In the mathematics of infinity, 
however much is taken away, the total remains the same. However 
much is added, there is no increase...” 

“Only because all these things, numbers and so on, are merely 
concepts,” the Bhikkhu pointed out. “They are part of the infirmity 
of our minds. Now you understand why there cannot be any 
rational answer to your original question.” 

‘ The Stranger rose carefully, easing his cramped legs. “Now 
lettest thou thy servant depart in peace,” he quoted. “May I 
come and see you again, Reverend Sir, when I have... recovered?” 

“Yes, yes, my son-go now, and come when you like,” the old 
Bhikkhu said. The smite lingered on his lips as he watched the 
Stranger’s back disappear into the shadows. 



BHIKKHU SAMATHA INSTRUCTS 
MR. PEIRIS 


Mr. Peiris: Reverend Sir, my father and mother were Buddhists 
but changed their religion before I was born. I was' 
educated in a mission school. Now I want to learn some¬ 
thing about Buddhism. May I ask you some questions, 
please? 

Bhikkhu Samatha: Certainly, why not? Ask anything you like, 
Mr. Peiris. 

Mr. P. Well, to begin with, as I understand it Buddhism teaches 
that there is no God to pray to, yet Buddhists go to temples 
and worship Buddha just as other people worship God. 
Do Buddhists pray to the Buddha? 

Bh. S. They do not pray in the usual sense of the word. The 
Pali stanzas we recite in front of the Buddha image are 
not prayers. They are reminders of the noble qualities 
of the Teacher whom we honour. By fixing our minds 
on the excellent qualities of the Buddha, the Dhamma and 
the Sangha of Monks we cultivate a pure state of mind. 
Not only that, it is natural to want to pay homage to the 
great Teacher to whom we owe so much, and the Buddha 
image serves as a visible object of devotion. 

Mr. P. But didn’t the Buddha teach that ceremonies can never 
lead to salvation? 

Bh. S. Yes, the Buddha definitely said that it is a mistake to 
imagine that any formal rites - Silabbataparamdsa, it is 
called - will put an end to rebirth and suffering. We can 
attain release on]y by practising' meditation and extinguish¬ 
ing ignorance and craving. For that reason there are 
very few rituals in Thera vada Buddhism, and what there 
are, are very simple ones. There is no liturgy - only the 
simple preaching of the Dhamma by the monks, the obser¬ 
vance of the Precepts, chanting of the Scriptures and 
the offerings made to the monks and very practical things 
of that kind. And Buddhists certainly do not imagine 
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that these observances alone will lead to Nibbana. But 
since they constitute good action they help towards a 
favourable rebirth, and by that means, indirectly, they 
help men towards Nibbana. 

Mr. P. Nibbana - that is one of the things I want to ask you about, 
Rev. Sir. But first let me get this quite straight. At school 
we were told that the Buddha image is an idol, and that it 
is only primitive peoples who worship figures made of 
wood or stone. When a statue of the Buddha is worshipped 
doesn’t that make it an idol? 

Bh. S. An idol is a statue which is believed to contain the spirit, 
or the intelligence-principle, of a god. When people 
pray to idols they imagine that the idol is actually the god 
in person, and that he listens to their prayers and answers 
them. In some primitive cultures if the prayers are not 
answered the god is punished. The priests take the idol 
out of the temple and beat it. Now every Buddhist knows 
that the Buddha, when He attained Parinibbana, passed 
entirely out of the realm of conditioned being, so there 
is no question of His answering prayers. Neither is it 
possible for Him to be in the form of a spirit, inhabiting 
an image. So the Buddha image is definitely not an idol. 
It is nothing more than substitute for the Buddha presence. 
We do not revere the statue, but the memory of the per¬ 
sonage it represents. 

Mr. P. I see. But don’t you speak of offering flowers, lights,- 
incense and so on to the Buddha? 

Bh. S. Yes. Wte offer them symbolically - that is, as a symbol of 
what we should offer to our Teacher if He were still with us. 
That is a meritorious action because it produces a good 
state of mind. But if you are still doubtful about this 
point, let me ask you a question. 

Mr. P. Yes, Rev. Sir? 

Bh. S. Do not Christian churches contain pictures and statues 
of the Virgin Mary and of saints? And do not people 
kneel and pray before them? 
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Mr. P. Yes, of course they do. 

Bh. S. And they expect their prayers to be answered, do they not? 

Mr. P. Yes. 

Bh. S. So then they must believe that there is an intelligence of 
some kind dwelling in the statue? 

Mr. P. I never thought of that before. Yes, certainly they must. 

% 

Bh. S. And another thing. Do we not hear of certain particular 
statues which are credited with having more miraculous 
powers than others? Do we not hear, for instance of 
‘Our Lady of So-and-so’, meaning the statue of a particular 
place, to which special prayers are addressed? 

Mr. P. Yes, that is so, Rev. Sir. 

Bh. S. Well, then, are those statues not more like idols than the 
statues of the Buddha, which we Buddhists know to be 
only stone or wood? Those images are really thought of as 
being personalities - people pray to them by their special 
names, and they are taken from place to place to be 
worshipped by the faithful. But that is never done with 
the images of the Buddha. They always stay in the 
temples, and as I said before, people do not pray to them in 
the expectation of getting rewards. 

Mr. P. Yes, I see now that you are right, Rev. Sir. The people 
who told me that Buddhists worship idols are themselves 
the idol-worshippers. Only they call it by another name. 
But they do not go to the extent of offering food to the 
images, as Buddhists do. Can you please explain to me 
what purpose there is in that? 

Bh. S. It is purely symbolical, like the other offerings. No 
Buddhist imagines that the Buddha needs the food. But 
if the Buddha were still with us we should be happy to 
offer Him Dana, and it would indeed constitute the highest 
merit. So we do it by a symbol. Many people hope 
that in a future life they may get an opportunity of offering 
food to the next Buddha, ‘Maitreya’. 

xviii 
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Mr. F. But isn’t it a waste of food, when many people are hungry? 

Bh. S. Most devotees give the food to those in need, after it has 
been offered. Even if a hungry animal eats it, the food 
is not wasted. 

Mr. P. I am glad to hear that, Rev. Sir. It is a point which worried 
me rather. But have Buddhists no one to pray to when 
they are in trouble? 

Bh. S. Well, Mr. Peiris, you must understand that the Buddha 
taught us to face trouble relying on ourselves alone. We are 
the authors of our own misfortunes through our bad Kamma, 
and we can remedy it only by good Kamma. No one 
can expect to go through life without encountering sorrow. 
That is the lesson we have to learn - the lesson of Dukkha, 
or Suffering. So long as there is existence there is Suffering 
or the potentiality of suffering. Even if one could restore 
the dead to life, would they not have to die again? So 
it is with all the ills of life. The Buddha did not concern 
Himself with temporary alleviations; He taught the way 
to put an end to suffering altogether. So when a Buddhist 
is in trouble he reminds himself that this is a necessary 
condition of living, and does not expect any divine power 
to intercede and help him. Instead, he tries to counteract 
his past bad Kamma by doing meritorious deeds in this 
life, knowing that the result of both good and bad deeds 
is inescapable. 

Mr. P. I can see that that is a very good attitude for people of a 
philosophic turn of mind. But isn’t it a rather bleak 
doctrine for ordinary people? Don’t they need to feel 
that there is some divine power that can help them? 

Bh. S. No doubt many people do feel that way. Perhaps the 
majority do. But you know there are various kinds of 
trouble people have to meet with. Some of the causes of 
sorrow are unavoidable; others can be relieved to a certain 
extent. The Buddha taught that the Devas can act as 
guardian angels to human beings in certain circumstances. 


Mr. P. How is that? 
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Bh. S. If people lead good lives and share the merit of their good 
deeds with the Devas, the Devas be friend them and can 
help them to a certain extent. But the Devas certainly 
have no power to avert the consequences of anyone’s past 
Kamma. So there are some kinds of trouble which they 
can relieve, and some which they cannot. 

Mr. P. What exactly are Devas, Rev. Sir? Aren’t they called gods? 

Bh. S. Yes, they are called gods in English, but they are not God 
with a capital G. The word is rather misleading. Devas 
are beings living in a higher realm, which they have gained 
as the result of their own good Kamma. They eventually 
have to pass away from that realm to be reborn elsewhere, 
because no state, either earthly or heavenly, is permanent. 
So, like human beings, they depend upon merit for their 
happiness in the future. We are human beings today, but 
when we die we may be reborn in the Deva realm. But 
it is better not to be reborn at all. 

Mr. P. That seems rather pessimistic to me. Personally, I enjoy 
life. Although I believe in heaven, I’m not anxious to go 
there. I’d rather continue living on this earth among 
the familiar things and the people I know. 

Bh. S. Well, you have complete freedom of choice. The only 
thing is, we cannot avoid death, sooner or later. And 
even while we live, our life is very precarious. All kinds 
of unpleasant things may happen to us, as well as to the 
people we care for. To love anyone very much is itself a 
source of anxiety. And besides, when we are feeling most 
happy, isn’t it disturbing to have the knowledge that 
others are suffering? 

Mr. P. That depends on one’s nature, of course. One has to 
ignore a lot of disturbing things in life to enjoy any happiness 
at all. 

Bh. S. And if you succeed in doing that most of the time, don’t 
you become callous towards others in the end? Or at 
least, unimaginative? Thinking only of one’s own happiness 
is bound to lead to selfishness, and do you think that a 
thoroughly selfish person can be happy? 
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Mr. P. No, of course not. 

Bh. S. So then we are back where we started. In order to be 
consistently happy one would have to cultivate selfishness - 
but the selfish person cannot be happy. It seems like a 
vicious circle, doesn’t it? 

Mr. P. Put like that, it certainly does. You can’t win, as they say. 

* 

Mr. P. One thing I cannot understand. Rev. Sir, is how the world 
could have been created if there is no Supreme Being. 
When we see a chair or a table we know that someone 
made it - it did not come into existence spontaneously. 
Such a thing is unthinkable. So the world, too, must 
have been made by someone, and it could only have been 
made by God. 

Bh. S. Do you really want to discuss this on the analogy of a chair 
or a table? 

Mr. P. It seems to me only reasonable to do so. 

Bh. S. Well, as I understand it, your argument is that the existence 
of the chair or table proves the existence of the carpenter 
who made them. But is that really so? It proves only 
that there was someone who put them together from 
materials already in existence - the wood, the iron of the 
nails, and so on. There was an agency at work, certainly, 
but he, the carpenter, did not create the materials. He 
only altered them-gave them a different shape. 

Mr. P. Yes, I see that, of course. Ultimately it was God who 
created the trees and the iron ore. 

Bh. S. But just a moment, now you are assuming something 
beyond the maker of the table. That means that you 
must also assume the existence of something beyond 
God-some other creator who made both God and the 
materials God worked with. 


Mr. P. I don’t quite follow. 
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Bh. S. It’s very simple, really. We can put it in the form of a 
syllogism: Nothing can exist without a maker. A table 
exists. Therefore the table must have had a maker. Is 
that all right? 

Mr. P. Quite correct, Rev. Sir. 

Bh. S. Very well, then. Now let us try the syllogism again. 
Nothing can exist without a creator. God exists. There¬ 
fore.? 

Mr. P. Therefore God himself must have had a creator. Hm. 
Yes, I agree that the syllogism destroys the analogy. 

• 

Bh. S. Of course it does. Your first premise, that existence 
necessitates a creator, has to be abandoned. So the 
whole argument falls to the ground. 

Mr. P. Yes, I must admit the analogy and the argument drawn 
from it were both faulty. God is the exception to the rule. 

Bh. S. If the rule has even one exception you cannot state it as 
a universal truth. If, as you say, God can exist without a 
creator, why not other things, too? Why not the entire 
universe? 

Mr. P. Still, there are other reasons for believing in God. 

Bh. S. Such as - ? 

Mr. P. Well, there is a moral order, for instance. You have said 
yourself that bad actions are punished and good ones 
rewarded. Who does that, if not God? 

Bh. S. I did not use the words “punishment” and “reward”. 
Buddhism teaches that the moral order is an aspect of the 
impersonal law of cause and effect. If a man falls from a 
roof and is injured, the law of gravity is not punishing 
him for anything. Similarly, when in the order of cause 
and elfect a bad action is followed by unpleasant effects 
the law of causality is not punishing the offender. It is 
simply working mechanically, like the force of gravity. 

Mr. P. I see what you mean, Rev. Sir. But please tell me why 
Buddhism is so insistent that there is no Creator God. 
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Bh. S. There are several reasons. The first is that there is no 
evidence of a creator in the universe, and certainly not of 
an all-loving God. In nature itself we see nothing but 
cruelty and suffering, and the life of man is little better, 
except where man's own laws have improved it. Then 
again, man has believed in so many gods, and all of them 
different, giving different laws and laying down different 
conditions for salvation. Is it not obvious that all these 
gods are merely reflections of man’s own ideas? How can 
a choice be made between them? Which, out of all of 
them, is the true God? In practice we find that men believe 
in whatever god their relations, friends and countrymen 
believe in. The exceptions are so few as to make no 
difference to the total. 


( uncompleted) 
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DIALOGUES WITH A BIOLOGIST 

Mr. Smith Good afternoon, Sir. Today I have brought my 
friend, Mr. Bronstein, who very much wishes to meet 
you. 

Upasaka How do you do, Mr. Bronstein. 

Mr. Bron How do you do. My friend has been telling me 
about your religious doctrines. I find them very 
interesting. 

Mr. Smith Mr. Bronstein is a biologist. I ought to tell you 
straight away that he cannot believe in rebirth, and 
says you cannot prove it scientifically. 

Upasaka I quite agree with him. 

Mr. Smith (disconcerted) You do? 

Upasaka Certainly. 

Mr. Bron. Ah! There you are! I must say, you are very honest. 

Upasaka Can one be anything else? But anyway, I am quite 
willing to discuss it, if you wish. 

Mr. Smith Well, here’s your opportunity, Bronstein. You can 
put those questions you were propounding to me the 
other night. I don’t mind admitting they stumped me. 
But then, I’m not a scientist. 

Upasaka (smiling) Neither am I.. So please try to put youf 
questions in non-technical language as far as possible. 
That is all I ask. 

Mr. Bron. Well, to begin with, let us take the relationship 
between mind and body. What we know about 
it at present all seems to indicate that a person’s 
thoughts, actions and general attitude - his character, 
in fact - depend upon activities in the brain cells. It 
is known, for example, that certain specific areas of 
the brain govern certain function’s and that any 
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damage to the brain can result in changes in personality. 
The operation called frontal lobotomy can change a 
man’s personality completely, and so can cerebral 
injuries and diseases. Doesn’t this show that what 
we call the mind is simply a function of the brain? 

Upasaka It shows a very close relationship, certainly. The 
interconnection between mind and body has been known 
since the time of Hippocrates, yet it has not yet done 
away with the far older idea that there is a ‘soul’, 
independent of the body. So far, the Behaviourists 
are the only people who insist upon doing without 
the term ‘mind’ altogether. The point we have to 
decide, I think, is whether a very close relationship 
between mind and body, such as we all admit, implies 
a complete dependence of one upon the other. 

Mr. Bron. I thought you Buddhists denied the idea of ‘soul’. 

Upasaka So we do, if by soul you mean an unchanging, immortal 
principle. But Buddhism admits the psychic processes 
as being self-evident. In fact, it lays the greatest 
importance upon mind. But not Mind as an entity. 
Mind in Buddhism is a process, an activity, like every¬ 
thing else. It is constantly arising and passing away 
in what are really point-moments of consciousness. 
If I may use an analogy, the mental processes are 
like a current of electricity which flows, or rather 
propagates itself, in separate ‘packets’ of energy.' 
As one impulse vanishes, another immediately springs 
up in causal dependence upon it. As I understand 
the latest ideas of physics, the life of electronic particles 
takes the same form. It consists of a process of 
arising and passing away of units of energy. 

Mr. Bron. Yes, that is so. Your conception of mind is certainly 
in advance of the ‘soul’- theory. It is more in 
accordance with what we know of other processes 
throughout the universe. ‘ But still it is a kind of 
vitalism. Doesn’t it seem to you that this very concept 
itself points to a dependence of mental events upon 
the physical organism? The encephalogram shows 
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that mental activity depends upon electrical impulses 
in the brain, which can be recorded as waves on a 
chart, varying according to the mental state of the 
person whose thought-waves are being measured. 

I think we ought to be careful here. Would it not be 
more exact to say that there is an association between 
the brain, the electrical impulses, and the actual 
thoughts, rather than that any one of them is exclusively 
caused by another? The association may be a very 
close one, but however close it may be, it is not 
exactly the same as a complete dependence. 

True enough; I admit the need for exactness in our 
analysis. But when we find that the state of the 
brain exercises such a definitive influence upon the 
thoughts and personality, is it not superfluous to look 
for any other cause of mental phenomena? 

It would be superfluous, if that cause covered all the 
observed facts. But does it? 

{cautiously) You mean...? 

Well, doesn’t every doctor know that a patient’s 
mental attitude affects his health for better or worse? 

Yes. But it also works the other way just as often. 
A man’s physical state influences his thinking. 

I do not deny it. I am only suggesting that there is a 
two-way relationship between mind and body. Now 
an effect cannot influence its cause, can it? 

In the usual temporal sequence we associate with 
cause and effect - no. 

Very well, then. We are not now speaking of pheno¬ 
mena outside of time. If the mind is capable of 
affecting the body, it hardly aCppears as if that mind 
is merely a by-product of the body, does it? What 
do you think of faith-healing, Mr. Bronstein? 
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Mr. Bron. Well, it would be difficult to deny, in the face of 
all the evidence, that sometimes people recover from 
apparently incurable diseases through some action 
of the mind based upon faith. I suppose we must 
say that faith-healing is a fact, although we don’t 
know just how it works. 

Upasaka And what about some of the effects obtained through 
hypnotism? 

Mr. Smith. Aha! He’s got you there, Bronstein! Do you know, 
I was once at a demonstration of hypnotism where a 
man was given a glass of pure water to drink, but was 
told it was whisky. At once he became to all 
appearances completely drunk. 

Mr. Bron. Yes, I suppose that such facts do rather weaken the 
theory of the dependence of mind upon matter. All 
the same, I must point out that the influence upon 
the mind of the subject in the hypnotic experiment 
came to him through physical channels. It was by 
his ears that he heard the hypnotist tell him he was 
drinking whisky. Without the physical organs of 
hearing, his mind could not have been influenced. 

Upasaka Agreed. All information normally obtained comes 
to the mind through physical channels. But consider 
this fact also: any hypnotist will agree that the subject 
of that experiment could not have been made to drink 
the water, thinking it was whisky, if he had been a 
confirmed non-drinker. That means that even under 
hypnotism his will, which is a function of the mind, 
was working independently. 

Mr. Bron. Yes, that’s true. In fact, I can supplement your 
example. In one experiment a girl student under 
hypnotism was told to take off all her clothes in front 
of a class of male students. She absolutely refused, 
although she was in deep hypnotic trance. But 
when she was told that she was alone in her bedroom 
and getting ready for bed, she started undressing at 
once. 
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Mr. Bron. ( smiling ) Oh, yes. He had proved his point, which 
was that nobody could be made to do anything under 
hypnotism which they would recoil from doing in 
their normal state. But that only shows the power 
of mental conditioning. Now the mental conditioning 
which prevented the girl from undressing in public 
had taken place long before; it had been going on 
from her childhood. So that example does not at 
all prove that her mind was freely exercising its function 
of wiliing. Her response to the situation was deter¬ 
mined by previous habit-formations. Perhaps a 
girl of today would not have resisted so strongly. 

Upasaka But what of the experiments, in which the hypnotist 
produces weals on a subject by telling him he is going 
to be burned, while at the same time touching him 
with a cold object? 

Mr. Bron. Yes, that certainly shows an action of mind upon 
matter. 

Mr. Smith. That’s very curious. What would you say happens 
in a case like that, Brohstein? 

Mr. Bron. Well, normally, of course, if one touches a hot iron 
two things happen. The skin is burned, and at the 
same time an afferent nerve impulse is transmitted to 
the brain, where it is registered as a sensation of pain. 
In the case of the hypnotised subject it would seem 
that the process is somehow reversed. The impression 
appears first in the consciousness, received, of course, 
from the voice of the hypnotist. Presumably, the 
subject feels the pain appropriate to being burned. 
Then an efferent message must be transmitted, which 
produces an appropriate weal on the part of the body 
that has been touched. 

Upasaka By an efferent message you must mean a motor 
impulse - the kind of impulse which causes our hand to 
rise when we wish to lift it. 
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Mr. Bron. Yes; but I must admit it is difficult to see how this 
effect could come about in the case in point. It 
almost amounts to saying that the subject, by sugges¬ 
tion, was willing himself to be burned. 

Upasaka And why not? Isn’t it possible that the accepted 
explanation of the burn under normal conditions may 
be wrong? Suppose, for example, what happens is 
really this: when we touch a hot object we know, 
from past conditioning, that a burn will result. 
Accordingly, the mind sends a message to the spot 
touched, and the appropriate burn appears there. 
Would not this explain how it is that some religious 
devotees in a state of exaltation can walk on fire? 
Couldn’t it be that they do not get burned because 
they do not will to be burned. 

Mr. Bron. No. I cannot accept that. It would mean that if we 
touched a hot iron without seeing it, we should not 
be burned. The sensation of pain is for our protection; 
it is a biological necessity. It must arise when the 
external causes are present, whether we are aware of 
them or not. 

Upasaka I was not denying that the sensation of pain is real. 

According to Buddhism, it is one of the most real of 
all experiences, despite the fact that it is purely subjec¬ 
tive. I was only groping towards a different 
interpretation of the way it works. I still think that 
perhaps the mental image of injury is created first, 
and that the physical counterpart appears in dependence 
upon it. If you have a better theory I am willing to 
give way to it. 

• Mr. Bron. No. I must admit we have no formula to explain 
how a suggestion coming through the mind can 
produce a weal on the body, without any physical 
cause. No doubt we shall have one, some day. 
Meanwhile, let us turn to another problem. From 
what you have accepted of my arguments I understand 
that your philosophy takes into account the condition¬ 
ing of mental processes, by training, imitation and 
the other recognised methods of forming character? 
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Yes, indeed. Buddhism recognises habit-formations 
and their strength, a really terrible strength when 
they bind us to the wheel of becoming. It also 
recognises the power of training - that is, consciously- 
directed effort towards a desired goal. 

Well, now, doesn’t it seem to you that we have a full 
explanation of character in the combined effects of 
heredity and environment? 

It would do so, if it could be shown that all children 
of the same parents, reared in the same environment, 
were exactly alike in character. But in fact they are not. 

That is easily explained. The characteristics trans¬ 
mitted through the genes may be those of different 
ancestral types. A certain characteristic may skip 
several generations, then suddenly appear again. 

No doubt. Then tell me, please, the scientific explana¬ 
tion of why these characteristics lie dormant, and 
what causes them to reappear in, say, one child of a 
family, and not in the others? 

Can we say it is pure chance? When we use that 
word, all we mean is that something has happened as a 
result of causes we do not know. The causes are 
there, all the same. 

You mean that there is a cause, but it is not known 
at present? 

Yes, in science we have to accept the principle of 
causality. Nothing really happens ‘by chance’. 

Well, Buddhism says exactly the same. Now, since 
you admit that at present science does not know just 
why some characteristics lie dormant, or why they 
reappear in certain individuals, would you cate to 
hear what Buddhism had to say on the subject? 


Mr. Bron, That is precisely what I have come for. 
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All right. First of all, I must mention that Buddhism 
does not deny that both heredity and environment 
have an influence on character. It is quite evident 
that they do have a very strong influence. But 
Buddhism teaches the principle of multiple causality; 
or rather, of a multiplicity of supporting factors for 
the arising of any single phenomenon. Before we 
go any further, may I ask you whether you think 
that principle unscientific? 

Not at all. Science also recognises multiple causality - 
a concatenation of causes bringing about a single 
effect. 

Good. So far we have not parted company! Well 
now, you know that Buddhism teaches rebirth, don’t 
you? And you probably know that it *teaches rebirth 
in a special sense, unlike that of the religions that 
speak of a ‘reincarnating soul’. In Buddhism, it is the 
current of Karma that continues from one life-manifes¬ 
tation to another, not an egb-p inciple. You may 
call it, if you like, a current of energy that produces 
one living being after another, carrying with it the 
Karma and the character-potentials that have been 
formed in the past. 

Yes, I am familiar with the Buddhist doctrine of 
flux. You can take it that when you speak of rebirth, 
as I suppose you are going to do, I shall understand 
it in the sense you mean. 

( smiling ) You must excuse the Upasaka, Bronstein. 
He is always most careful to make sure that people 
do not imagine he is talking about a transmigrating 
soul. 

Yes, I am, and I don’t ask to be excused for it. The 
point is a most important one in Buddhism. If it 
had not been, the Buddha would not have so continually 
insisted upon it. Well, to take up the thread of my 
argument: what we are trying to discover is why 
some characteristics appear from time to time in the 
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same genetic line, and why they skip one or more 
generations, and we are agreed that there must be 
some cause for this. It can be explained according to 
Buddhism by supposing that the Karmic current 
peculiar to certain individuals reappears from time 
to time in the same genetic line. In ordinary speech, 
and using what in Buddhism is called ‘conventional’ 
terminology, we say that an ancestor of either the 
father or the mother has been reborn. It may be a 
near ancestor, or one from many generations back; 
but whichever it is, the rebirth brings with it some 
characteristics of an ancestor that may be quite different 
from those of the parents, yet which were in the 
family tree of one of them. 

Mr. Bron. Hm... Supposing, for the sake of argument, that 
your conception of rebirth is true, what makes you 
think that a certain person would tend to be reborn 
in the same family? 

Upasaka The force of attachment. Attachment to perhaps the 
father or mother, who also may have been associated 
with the reborn personality in a former life; or, in a 
more general sense, attachment to the family group, 
its cultural and environmental associations. It seems 
quite likely that, the power of attachment being as 
strong as we know it to be, the same personality may 
be reborn again and again, if not in the same family, in 
the same racial or national or tribal group. That 
would account for the persistence of racial characteris¬ 
tics. But perhaps you, as a scientist, do not believe 
in race characteristics? 

Mr. Bron. It is a debatable point. In any case, race charac¬ 
teristics, where they exist at all, can easily be accounted 
for by environmental conditioning. Some psycholo¬ 
gists, however, believe in them in almost a metaphysical 
sense. Jung, for instance, believed in the subconscious 
persistence of race memories. 

Upasaka Quite so. And they, too, can best be explained by 
the Buddhist theory. In what way could race memo¬ 
ries be transmitted, except through rebirth? 
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That is a point we shall have to return to later. I’m 
not quite prepared to accept the idea of race memories. 
I shall tell you why, presently. Coming back to the 
present subject, do you, then, believe that we are 
our own ancestors reborn? 

Not necessarily. There may be an intrusion of a 
personality from a quite different source. A Chinese, 
for example, may be reborn in an English family. 
Who knows? Does it not seem to you that this provides 
an explanation of cases in which a child is not only 
unlike both its parents, but seems to be unlike all 
the other people that form their group? I know such 
cases are rare, but they do occur. Their rarity may 
be due to the force of attachment, which causes most 
people to.be reborn in the same milieu. 

But, you know, if you take a child in its earliest years 
and have it brought up by people of another race, 
it will be like them rather than like its own ancestors. 

Perhaps so - and perhaps not entirely. In any case, 
that does not affect my argument. The reborn 
personality is of course influenced by environment 
also. All I wish to suggest is that it brings with it 
something that owes nothing to environmental condi¬ 
tioning, and may perhaps be strong enough to assert 
itself in spite of the environment. That something is 
the Sankhara, or character-aggregate, formed by 
past Karma. 

(plaintively) Now it’s you who are using technical 
terms! 

Sorry. But I explained Sankhara as character-aggre¬ 
gate. It is one of the five aggregates of personality 
in the Buddhist analysis. It is the sum of the Karmic 
activities and forms the potential from which new 
Karma arises. 


Mr. Bron. Very well. Let us call it character, for the present. 
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You spoke just now of a child brought up by persons 
of another race. No doubt such a child will assimilate 
all the outward characteristics of the people of its 
adoption, but can we be sure that all its reactions to 
given situations will be like theirs? 

There is such variety in human behaviour, even within 
the framework of the same cultural patterns, that it 
is really impossible to answer that question with 
certainty. We have to leave it open. It is a question 
of learned responses, and falls within the sphere of 
psychology rather than of biology. 

Well, do you know whether psychologists have the 
answer? 

(drily) I have no doubt they think they have. 

Yes. I have often noticed that the exponents of one 
branch of science always imagine that the questions 
they cannot answer can be answered by another 
science. But often the answer given by one science 
is found to conflict with the facts known to another. 

(defensively) It doesn’t often happen. 

Perhaps not often. But still, I maintain that not 
only does it happen sometimes, but that occasionally 
the facts known to the same branch of science are in 
conflict with one another. 

Well, it has appeared to be so in physics. The question 
whether light is propagated by waves or particles, 
for Instance, has had to be solved by a compromise. 
But usually the contradictions are in appearance only, 
and it is by the investigation of them that new facts 
or principles are discovered. It was through finding 
that the Newtonian formulae did not cover all the 
new facts that Einstein was led to formulate his 
general principle of relativity. 
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Upasaka I know. And didn’t he discover it by a kind of 
intuition, and work out the mathematical proofs 
afterwards? 

Mr. Bron. According to his own account, something like that 
happened. 

Upasaka So you see, the mind is capable of taking tremendous 
leaps into the unknown, leaving logic to go limping 
after it. 

Mr. Bron. No doubt. But the leaps it takes in science do not 
carry it in the opposite direction, away from logic. 
Religion, on the other hand, always asks us to leap 
in a direction reason can never take. Kierkegaard 
saw that clearly, and made his choice. He decided 
to believe in the unbelievable. 

Upasaka Now, I want you to tell me, if you consider the Buddhist 
doctrine of rebirth unbelievable, just why you find 
it so. 

Mr. Bron. I haven’t gone so far as to call it unbelievable. Actually, 
I am inclined to agree with a certain philosopher who 
said that whereas belief in God and in specific religious 
doctrines can be shown to be contrary to reason, 
there is nothing inherently unreasonable in the possi¬ 
bility of human survival. And, certainly, if there is 
survival, rebirth is the most reasonable form it could 
take. The difficulty is to see just how it could work. 
But before we take up that aspect of the matter, let 
me ask you this: assuming that, say, an Elizabethan 
ancestor is reborn to a couple in the present century, 
where has he been in the interval? 

Upasaka According to our ideas, the’ universe contains many 
dimensions of space and time. The one we are 
functioning in at present is only one of them. In 
plainer language, there are many, perhaps countless, 
other worlds which are invisible to us because they 
represent different states of matter. In so far as 
' the phenomena of spiritualism are genuine, we have 
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to accept them. After death we may be reborn in 
any one of these ‘many mansions’ until our Karma 
is ripe to manifest on earth again. 

Mr. Bron. Can you offer any proof of that? 

Upasaka If you mean objective scientific proof - no, none at 
all. Some quite respectable scientific men such 
as Sir Oliver Lodge and Sir William Crookes have 
allowed themselves to be convinced by spiritualism, 
but the grounds on which they believed are still being 
debated. And today there is more psychical research 
being done on strict scientific lines than ever before; 
a fact which in itself attests to the impressiveness of 
the evidence that has accumulated. Apart from that 
there is nothing to support my belief in other worlds, 
except that it has always been a feature of man’s 
religious thinking. In fact, it is the one common 
denominator of all religions. However much they 
may be at odds with one another on doctrinal matters, 
they all have this common ground of agreement, 
from the most primitive up to the highest. That in 
itself does not prove that they are right. But it does 
at least prompt us to ask ourselves whether it is likely 
that such a widespread and persistent idea could be 
solely based on a delusion. 

Mr. Bron. Yes, it is an argument-of a kind. Of course,, man’s 
innate desire for immortality goes a long way towards 
accounting for the religious belief in survival. What I 
question is whether it always has been so common as 
you assert. Primitive Judaism apparently had no 
belief in an after-life. 

Upasaka If that is so, Judaism was an exception. Moses himself 
must have been very familiar with the belief in survival 
in Egypt. Perhaps he found the Egyptians’ obsession 
with the next world enervating in this one. The 
cult of death may have sickened him. Could it not 
be that the old Jewish prophets took the idea of 
survival so much for granted that they hardly thought 
it worthwhile to refer to it? Especially as they were 
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so much concerned with the law of their god on earth. 
Whatever may be the truth of the matter, it is clear 
that Judaism very soon fell into line with other religions 
in that respect. 

True. It became permeated with the idea of heaven 
and hell, and the whole Kabbalah was a treatise on 
the nature of the unseen worlds. At the time of 
Jesus, the Sadducees alone followed the older tradition. 
They rejected the heavenly hierarchy and everything 
belonging to it. 

There you. are! Maybe you are a Sadducee reborn. 

(laughing) You have a good point there. I shall 
have to think about that. 

Speaking seriously, though, there are two more reasons 
for accepting the doctrine of rebirth which I haven’t 
mentioned yet. The first is that it establishes a moral 
order in the universe through the law of cause and 
effect. That is to say, Karma, or volitional action, 
and its result. 

Well, as to that, science is not concerned with 
moral issues, or indeed with questions of purpose at 
all. We find that scientific inquiry gets along very 
well without th^m. 

I was afraid you would say that. But isn’t that 
attitude rather a defect in science? 

Not at all. On the contrary, it is an essential part 
of scientific discipline. What we endeavour to discover 
is the cause of phenomena, not their teleological 
significance, if they have any. We do not grant 
that they need have any purpose or meaning. If 
philosophers or theologians choose to take it that 
they have, they are at liberty to do so. We do not 
object, unless their theories come into direct conflict 
with facts. We ourselves may hold certain opinions 
of a teleological nature, as well, bqt we do not allow 
them to intrude in our examination of the data, or in 
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our presentation of our findings. If we do hold 
a personal theory of any kind, we are ready to discard 
it if it becomes no longer tenable in the light of fresh 
knowledge. At least, we try to be free from bias to 
that extent. 

(smiling) You set yourselves an almost superhuman 
standard of detachment; 

Officially, yes. But of course it is not always possible 
to maintain it. Scientists are human. We have some 
very acrimonious controversies sometimes. 

Can’t the anxiety to be free from all bias itself become 
a form of bias? Don’t you think some scientists are 
rather fanatical in the way they resist any suggestion 
that there may be a purpose in life? 

Perhaps they are. I wouldn’t want to argue that 
point. I might find myself on the wrong side! What 
I want is to hear your second reason for believing 
in rebirth. 

It is the simplest reason of all. Just the fact that 
some people cat} actually remember their past lives. 

Well, if their claim is susceptible to controlled investiga¬ 
tion and proof, it is important. If not, it can never 
be more than a subjective and personal impression, 
it can never carry any conviction to others. We are 
subject to so many different kinds of delusions, you 
know. 

Yes, I am fully aware of that. Anyway, attempts 
are now being made to investigate these claims, and 
it has been found that some of them, at least, cannot 
be explained except by rebirth or else by an extraordi¬ 
nary extension of the psi faculties of telepathy, clair¬ 
voyance and so on. But to go into that fully would 
be outside the range of our present discussion. 

Yes, indeed. In any case, I am a biologist, and db 
not profess to know much about parapsychology or 
psychical research. 
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Upasaka Anyway, I hope you don’t despise those sciences. 

Mr. Bron. How can I despise something I know nothing about? 

But what I have read of them leads me to ask whether 
they can really claim to be sciences. 


Upasaka Why so? 

Mr. Bron. For this reason. In biology, for example, we are 
dealing with tangible things - things you can cut up 
and examine under a microscope. Everything we 
learn about them in this way can be verified by other 
people under the same conditions, and the confirmation 
thus gained enables everything we find out to be 
assimilated into the general body of scientific 
knowledge. And wherever we find causes operating, 
we can rest assured that the same causes, under -the 
same conditions, will invariably produce the same 
results. But it doesn’t seem that the same rigid 
control can be brought to bear on psychical research. 
The margin of error is much wider, and there appears 
to be no way of reducing it. Besides, that kind of 
investigation is terribly static. Psychical research 
has shown no real progress since the time of W. H. 
Myers and the medium Douglas Home. The resear¬ 
chers are still striving to prove that the phenomena 
occur, without Jiaving made any advance towards 
finding out what makes them occur, if in fact they do. 
They are still at the stage of trying to show that objects 
really do fly through the air without any physical 
agency, that certain people can read the thoughts of 
others, and so on. And they have not succeeded in 
convincing everybody yet. 

Upasaka I suppose your criticism is just. But the subject is 
a very difficult one to approach scientifically, for as 
you have just said, there is nothing tangible to take 
to bits and examine. And besides, all mental pheno¬ 
mena are highly variable; they are affected by causes 
which cannot easily be discerned. The only way 
they can be studied is through their effects, and by 
the patient accumulation of evidence. All that takes 
much longer than ordinary scientific research. 

( uncompleted) 
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MISCELLANEA 




BUDDHISM AND PERSONALITY 
CULTS 


There could be no question that the Bhikkhu Vakkali was devoted 
to the Buddha: his adoration was patent for all to see. Whether 
the Blessed One was preaching, meditating or walking, the eyes of 
Bhikkhu Vakkali were always fixed upon him, raptly. Just as the 
eyes of a lover devour the form of the beloved, so the gaze of the 
Bhikkhu dwelt rapturously on the majestic features of the All- 
enlightened One. 

The Buddha was not pleased. Calling Vakkali to him in the 
midst of the assembly, he said: ‘Why do you constantly gaze at 
this body of mine, which is transitory, subject to suffering and 
without essence? Why do your eyes constantly dwell on this 
corporeal form, which is nothing but a sack filled with impurities? 
Better would it be for you to seek out a forest retreat and there 
strive earnestly to gain that Liberation which brings all formations 
i to an end.’ 

And giving him a subject of meditation he dismissed the monk. 
The Bhikkhu thereupon retired to the jungle, strove earnestly 
for Insight, and after some time duly attained Arahatship. 

Take now the case of the Venerable Sariputta. He declared, not 
boastfully but as a matter of fact, for the instruction of other monks, 
that upon examining himself he found that there could be no 
event which would move him to sorrow, grief or despair. 

“But,” he was asked, “would not a change in the Teacher cause 
you sorrow, grief and despair?” 

“Not even a change in the Teacher would do that,” the Venerable 
Sariputta replied. “I should wish that the Teacher would remain 
with us, for the benefit of many, for the welfare of many, out of 
compassion for the world; but his passing would not cause me 
sorrow and despair.” And the Buddha approved of his answer. 
Yet this same Sariputta was by no means lacking in reverence. 

These stories, which are just two out of many, show vividly the 
Buddha’s attitude towards cults of personality. From the begin¬ 
ning, it was not the Teacher that was important, but the Teaching. 
Bhakti, or devotion, has its place in Buddhism, but it is a very minor 
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one compared with the part it plays in other religions. In India 
the personality of the Guru was all-important, as it still is today. 
Eut, in his celebrated advice to the Kahunas, the Buddha warned 
against excessive adulation: ‘Do not believe anything,’ he said, 
‘merely on the authority of a teacher.’ Even his own Doctrine 
had not to be accepted just because he, the Buddha, a teacher of 
outstanding personality, proclaimed it. The Dhamma was to 
be accepted after mature reflection, when its truth was discerned 
and its practice seen to be for the good and wellbeing of all. 
Unreasoning enthusiasm could never lead to the Right Under¬ 
standing which is the first requirement of the Noble Eightfold 
Path. Man is too prone to be carried away by unreflecting zeal, 
often with very sad results to himself and others. Buddhism 
teaches that we should develop our judgment by exercising it at 
all times, correcting and modifying it where necessary and applying 
only the highest and most exacting standards to whatever is offered 
for our appraisal. 

An example of this approach is found in the story how an 
eminent layman, the General Siha, was converted to Buddhism. 
Up to then he had been a lay disciple of the Niganthas, or Naked 
Ascetics. He went to the Buddha on behalf of the Niganthas, 
declaring that he could overcome the Buddha in argument. When 
he failed to do so, and the Blessed One had expounded his own * 
doctrine, Siha became so firmly convinced of its truth that he wished 
to take refuge in the Buddha, Dhamma and Sangha on the spot. 

Any other teacher would have been overjoyed at the triumph, 
for Siha was a prominent and influential man. But the Buddha 
restrained him. Instead of welcoming him into the fold with 
eagerness and making a loud public proclamation of the event, 
the Buddha very coolly said: 

“Now, householder, make, a proper investigation. Proper 
investigation is right in the case of well-known men like yourself.” 

Furthermore, he made it a condition that Siha should continue 
supporting the Naked Ascetics, which he did. When they visited 
his house for alms, Siha duly fed them, but of his own volition he 
refused to admit them beyond the outer court, to show that his 
act was one of simple charity, since he no longer believed in their 
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teachings. The Niganthas suffered much chagrin on this account, 
but it could not be helped; any other way of treating them would 
have been insincere on the part of Siha. 

Cults of personality take many forms. All the world religions 
centre about one prominent figure, and to the casual observer 
it might seem that Buddhism is no exception. But, rightly under¬ 
stood, this is far from being the case. The historical Buddha, 
the Buddha of our age, Gotama, is unique; but he is not unique 
in pre-history. He always referred to himself as the Tathagata, 
meaning One who has gone thus; that is, in the way of previous 
Buddhas. He claimed only to be the re-discoverer of the ancient 
way, the ancient truth (sanantana-dhamma) that had been proclaimed 
by innumerable Enlightened Ones before him. When asked his 
lineage, he replied that it was to this line of World Teachers that 
he belonged; his Sakyan ancestry, noble as it was, meant nothing 
to him, for he had chosen his own ancestral line, the lineage of 
those who had Gone Forth to homelessness and had set the Wheel 
of the Dhamma rolling in previous world-cycles, for the welfare 
of all beings. 

How did the Buddha wish others to regard him? His answer is 
clear: “He who sees-me sees the Dhamma; he who sees the Dhamma 
sees me.” The personality of the Teacher had in a very real sense 
become identified with the Teaching. Realising that, as the 
Buddha insisted over and over again, the body and mental forma¬ 
tions even of the Tathagata were impermanent, bound to dissolve 
and pass away, the Five IChandha process being the same, in that 
respect for all, we should look upon personality as a very evanescent 
phenomenon. The Dhamma, on the other hand, is eternal. 
‘Whether Tathagatas arise or do not arise,.. 

In this case, a Tathagata had arisen, he had realised the truth, 
and the truth transcended his mortal personality. The greatly 
misunderstood Mahayana doctrine of the Tri-kaya originally issued 
from this concept. After his Parinibbana, the Buddha continued 
to live in his doctrine; hence the Dharmakaya, or Body of the Law. 
The body in which he taught it, the Nirmanakaya, or Body of 
Manifestation, was not the supernatural docetic body it came to 
be regarded as later on; it was simply the Rupa-kkhandha of his 
impermanent Five-Khandha process. The Sambhogakaya, or Body 
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of Bliss, was simply the mental formations that continued to function 
in Sopadisesa-nibbana so long as he continued to live. The mystical 
dogma of the Trikaya around which so much confusion has arisen, 
was a later elaboration of an idea that had been taken over from 
the simple words of the Buddha quoted above: ‘He who sees the 
Dhamma sees me.’ His words were a direct statement of fact: 
as an ego-driven current of personality, the ascetic Gautama had 
ceased to exist. What remained was Bodhi, the supreme Insight- 
wisdom, (Nana-dassana) embodied in the remainder of a current 
of existence that was one with the Eternal Law. A man is what he 
thinks; the real part of him is just his mental activity. 

The Buddha did not attract followers by the display of super¬ 
natural power. To do so would have been, in his view, if not cheat¬ 
ing at least putting himself in unworthy competition with others who 
could do the same. He did not seek to impress by miracles; his 
teaching went beyond them. There are certain paranormal powers 
that can be cultivated by anyone who has a mind to obtain them. 
Occasionally, indeed, the Buddha and his disciples resorted to 
them, but only when the people ‘demanded a sign’, and their 
materialism blinded them to a truth that was not supported by 
spectacular psychic or physical demonstrations. But in general, 
he condemned such exhibitions; first, because they did not prove 
anything, except that supernormal powers exist, and secondly, 
because they are a hindrance on the true way, too often giving 
rise to pride, self-delusion and the craving for renown. 

A sad example of this is the case of Devadatta. He was a man 
who wanted to turn Buddhism into a personality cult - with himself 
as the Personality. Very naively he revealed his true intentions 
when, asking the Buddha to impose on the Sangha a rule against 
meat-eating and other fashionable asceticisms, he said: ‘People 
admire austerity.’ Indeed they do, and there were many in the 
Buddha’s time who took advantage of this. Even some sophists 
who taught that there is no continuation of existence after death 
in any form, and that there is no fruit of good or bad actions, . 
practised extreme asceticisms. Why they did so must always 
remain an enigma to us, since even if the lay followers admired 
their painful way of life they could hardly have been impressed 
by the inconsistency of their thought. The idea of torturing 
oneself for the mere sake of doing so must surely have appeared 
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strange even to Brahmins. But Devadatta had clearly forgotten 
the Buddha’s first sermon, in which he stigmatised self-mortification 
as a way that was painful, unworthy and low. He was a man 
possessed by the craving for honour and fame. And, unfortunately 
for him, he was one who had also had great success in cultivating 
the lower forms of lddhi-bala (supernatural power). His driving 
force was ambition - the ambition of the personality cult. Its 
culmination was his unholy alliance with Ajatasattu which led to 
the downfall of them both. Devadatta attempted the life of the 
Buddha, Ajatasattu, with more success, killed his own father, the 
saintly king. Greatly pitying him, the Buddha later said: ‘If 
that prince had not killed his father, he could have obtained the 
highest fruits of the Way in this very life.’ For Ajatasattu was 
endowed with good predispositions, and afterwards became one 
of the Buddha’s lay followers. But, carried away by the madness 
of ambition he had committed a deed, one of the four Garuka- 
kammas (grave karmic actions), which made it impossible for him 
to attain the Path and Fruit of Arahatship in the-same life, and 
perhaps not for many lives to come. 

According to Buddhist psychology (and shall I be accused of 
bigotry if I say that I know of no psychology more- penetrating 
or precise?) an excess of Saddha (faith) is accompanied by a 
corresponding deficiency in wisdom. The critical faculty and the 
capacity to believe must be justly balanced to produce a well 
integrated and mature personality. Now faith is an inseparable 
element in devotion. So what are we to say of religions which 
place these two characteristic, faith and devotion, above all others? 
Yet that is exactly what most religions do, and there are even some 
forms of Buddhism that are not exempt from this reproach. When 
Kierkegaard (following Tertullian) cried in anguish, “I believe, 
because it is absurd!” he was stating more defiantly the position 
of the mystic who prays, “Lord, I believe; help thou my unbelief!” 
Today we see the disintegration of great world-religions in which 
dogma after dogma is being painfully discarded, until only the 
personality of the founder is left. When religion has reached that 
stage, whatever name it may bear, it denotes nothing more than the 
label of a devotee of some particular personality. The Zoroastrian* 

* *The Zoroastrian’ has been taken here as just a random example 
for the follower of a religion that centers in a charismatic perso¬ 
nality. No discriminating reflection is intended here on Zoroastria¬ 
nism, ancient or modern. 
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who does not believe in any of Zoroaster’s teachings or pretensions 
is just somebody who has a reverence for Zoroaster as a person, 
who tries to rationalise it by claiming that Zoroaster was the only 
teacher who proclaimed the brotherhood of man, or taught us to 
love our neighbour as ourselves, or to return good for evil, regardless 
of the fact that there have been innumerable other religious leaders 
who have given the same exhortations. Zoroastrianism then is 
nothing more than the personality-cult of Zoroaster. Whereas 
Zoroastrians formerly believed, in all sincerity, that Zoroaster was 
a god, or the son of god, or a prophet of god, and that he worked 
miracles which proved it, and gave moral teachings the world had 
never received before, and had not equalled since, our hypothetical 
modern Zoroastrian believes none of these things. He may not 
even believe that there is a God.. He does cling, pathetically, 
to the belief that Zoroaster’s moral code is superior to all others, 
in despite of all the evidence to the contrary, and that is all. He 
still continues calling himself a Zoroastrian, and perhaps holds 
a high position in the Zoroastrian priesthood; but in actuality 
he is nothing but an uncritical adherent of the personality-cult of 
Zoroaster. A strange situation indeed; but we see its counterpart 
today in what is happening to the cult that w'as once rivalled by 
Manichaeism, but w'hich survived it to become a world-religion. 

The Buddhist position is very different from this. You cannot 
have a personality cult without a personality. We may go so 
far as to say that even if it w'ere to be definitively established that 
the Buddha was not an historical person, but simply the solar 
myth which European Indologists at one time believed him to be - 
even if it were to be proved that the Buddha never existed, still 
Buddhism would remain. The Dhamma would be scarcely affected 
by it, because the doctrine of liberation does not depend upon the 
Buddha. It rests upon its own intrinsic truth, a truth which can 
be proved, ‘by each for himself’. The Dhamma would remain 
what it is- the supreme evidence of man’s power to transcend 
Ignorance and penetrate the real nature of the world; a truth that 
carries its own confirmation in actual human experience, a realisa¬ 
tion that can be known, understood and lived, by anyone who 
cares to make the effort. 

In Buddhism, many of the norms of religion are reversed, and 
in nothing more than this:.that it is not the Buddha whose existence 
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proves the truth of Buddhism; it is the truth of Buddhism which 
proves the existence of the Buddha. 

We return now to the cult of the Guru, which I mentioned earlier. 
In the main stream of religious thought, spiritual teachers abound. 
Each has his disciples, who regard him as an incarnation of God 
or at the very least as a very advanced soul ready to attain union 
with the Paramdtman. Between the devotees of these gurus there 
are often sectarian rivalries and some of them show a good deal of 
pride in being associated with one whom they regard as a manifesta¬ 
tion of the Supreme. The teachings of the rival gurus are published; 
but when we read them, the feature that impresses us most is their 
sameness. Each one says precisely the same thing, in almost 
exactly the same way; and most of the teachings which are found 
to be so inspiring by others are nothing but threadbare cliches.. 
When you have read one of them, you have read all. Philosophi¬ 
cally, they are negligible, and as spiritual instruction valueless. 

Confronted by this phenomenon, we are bound to ask ourselves, 
What is the secret of the immense hold these teachers have over 
the minds of their followers? How is it that large numbers of 
intelligent persons, of East and West, are able to listen enraptured 
for hours while the guru spins out platitude after platitude, repeating 
over and over again the same formulas, quoting and re-quoting 
himself and others, endlessly, forever repeating the same hackneyed 
theme? 

The answer, of course, is that the typical ashram is the centre 
of a personality cult. What the guru says, or dees not say, matters 
nothing. All that matters is his personal magnetism, within the. 
aura of which the critical faculty is lulled into a peaceful euphoria. 

Now this personal magnetism is a very real psychic phenomenon, 
and it can be cultivated. It does not depend upon intelligence, 
wisdom or personal beauty, although the latter helps considerably 
in creating an initial sympathy in the devotee. It is rather a some¬ 
thing in the nature what Mesmer called ‘animal magnetism’, a 
psycho-physical force that can be generated and projected outwards 
as an adjunct to the will. And this, more than anything else, is 
the secret of the devotion that surrounds so many teachers who 
have nothing to teach, so many prophets who have never prophesied. 
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so many miracle workers whose only miracle was to suggest to 
others that they have seen something that never occurred. The 
power to still the minds of others, to impart to them the impression 
that they have experienced ineffable peace, indescribable bliss - 
this is the magnet that draws people to a guru whose intelligence 
is hardly equal to the task of producing a third-rate religious tract. 
The devotee sits before the guru and gazes at him in a happy daze; 
his thoughts are caught up in a luminous cloud, the hard contours 
of reality dissolve and he feels himself absorbed, all his petty personal 
cares vanish away with his lost sense of identity, floating in a 
vibrant field of love, the love of the guru embracing him, and 
his own love going out to the guru who is God. It is the 
apotheosis of the personality cult. 

The Buddhist Bhikkhu sets out, by invitation, to preach the 
Dhamma. He carries in his hand a large palm fan, and when he 
delivers his discourse he holds the fan before his face. This is an 
ancient tradition of preaching Dhamma in every Buddhist country. 
All the time he is preaching his eyes are fixed on the fan. He is 
not orating; he is not, like the Ancient Mariner, fixing anyone with 
his glittering eye; above all, he is not trying to put his own person¬ 
ality across. If his hearers are to be influenced, it must be only 
by the Dhamma, by the words of truth penetrating their under¬ 
standing, being weighed in the balance of their own judgment. In this 
way the Dhamma is taught. It is the antithesis of the personality cult. > 

* 

(From the Author’s Notes on an intended continuation of this essay, the 
following passage is here reproduced.) 

Hero-worship is a universal tendency, and can be of great benefit 
if the model chosen is a good one. But very often immature 
minds are prone to identification with models who represent the 
baser instincts and give a kind of sanction to violence, lawlessness 
and rebellion against society or the prevailing order of things. 
Among young people, and not exclusively of the male sex, the more 
undeveloped seek identification with the more violent types they 
see in motion pictures and on television; these tend, later on, to 
dome under the influence of older men who introduce them to 
crime. Others, who desire a more respectable pattern to follow, 
but are subconsciously activated by the same urge to express them¬ 
selves in destructive action, may join some subversive political 
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group having at its head a ‘Leader’ who represents all they wish 
to become.. From this category come the groups of political 
extremists who take part in riots, racial persecutions and terrorism 
of all kinds. By rationalising their destructive drives they succeed 
in convincing themselves that they are in a superior intellectual 
category to the mere criminal gangster. In fact, they are less 
honest. The sophisticated youth who worships some black- 
shirted, top-booted ruffian who claims to have a political philosophy 
is rather worse off than the boy from a different social level who 
admires and emulates an underworld character, for he is adding 
self-deception to his other personality defects. Few young people 
today are driven into crime by sheer want, as was formerly the 
case; for the most part, their absorption into the underworld 
comes about through the desire to emulate some gang-leader whom 
they have chosen for their ideal. Exactly the same is the case of the 
young or not-so-young follower of a political extremist; he seldom 
has the least conception of where his adopted cult of violence is 
leading, but is content to follow the figurehead and persuade 
himself that the aggressive activities he enjoys are motivated by 
a high purpose, directed towards a worthy end. 

Misguided hero-worship as the basis of personality cults is respon¬ 
sible for much of the disruption of present-day society. It is 
unfortunately facilitated by improved means of communication. 
Ideas, soared with a rapidity unknown before, and the personalities 
of those who initiate them are projected pictorially on cinema and 
television screens with an almost hypnotically compulsive force. 
The influence they come to have upon impressionable minds is 
incalculable; science, with its most sophisticated techniques of 
evaluating public reactions by statistical surveys is unable to furnish 
any data on this point, and social psychology can only give indica¬ 
tions, some of which are alarming enough. The people who 
know most about it are not those concerned with the mental health 
of the population, but only with selling things - the advertising 
specialists and publicity experts. They alone are able to gauge the 
cumulative effect of constantly repeated visual and auditory 
suggestion, and social psychologists would do well to turn to them 
for information. The media of mass-communication are likely to 
prove a dangerous liability rather than an asset to mankind if 
something is not done to check the flow of unwholesome ideas 
they are increasingly being made to serve. 


XX 
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The exultation of the dead hero is another form of personality 
cult which is as widespread as it is ancient. It goes back to the 
worship of Osiris in Egypt, and has its counterpart today in the 
near-deification of national leaders and reputed saints. 



BUDDHISM AND THE SPIRIT-WORLD 


Spiritualism in the West can now be said to have passed beyond 
the stage of a superstitious belief, held only by the credulous or 
those determined to find what they hoped to find. Psychic pheno¬ 
mena have been accepted by science to the extent that they are 
being made the subject of methodical research, and although the 
conclusions of the scientific observer do not always coincide with 
those of the spiritualist, there yet remains a sufficient body of 
evidence that cannot be explained away, to force the materialist to 
admit the existence of super-physical realms and laws beyond the 
boundaries of his present knowledge. 

There are still, however, people ready to entertain the possibility 
of astral-entities, poltergeists, elementals and other disembodied 
or subtle-bodied beings, who are not prepared to accept the spiritua¬ 
listic belief that the phenomena of the seance room are the work 
of those who have ‘passed over’. They are able to cite impressive 
proof in support of a different theory. From time immemorial, 
and all over the world, men have believed in the existence of Nature- 
spirits, and have propitiated them with age-old rituals. The 
Greeks knew these beings as Nymphs, Dryads, Fauns and Nereids; 
the Celts have their fairies, pixies and leprechauns. They were 
beings who could help or hinder humans, according to whether 
they offended or befriended them. In East and West alike this 
belief still exists among rural people. The Hindu makes propitia¬ 
tory offerings to the nature-spirits, and in Buddhist Burma the 
cult of the Nat (minor deities, often associated with particular 
trees, buildings or areas) is widespread. The Nats are tutelary 
Devas who take under their protection households or whole villages; 
they frequently show themselves in visible form to those who 
invoke them. They also manifest by “possession” of the bodies 
of mediums in the manner familiar to Western spiritualists. What 
is known as “direct-voice mediumship” is well known in Burma. 

Poltergeist phenomena, which have of late years become more 
common in Europe, and have been vouched for by disinterested 
witnesses, are common in the East, and are mostly attributed to the 
elementals or nature-spirits amusing themselves at the expense 
of human beings who have offended or neglected them. It is 
spirit-activities of this kind, apparently irresponsible and not 
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serving any purpose, that incline many people to the belief that all 
spirit-communications come from a similar source. 

The spiritualistic explanation is that these mischievous and 
futile phenomena are caused by persons of malignant nature, who 
preserve the characteristics they had in life, after they have left 
the physical body. This theory does not, however, explain the 
often puerile nature of many messages alleged to have come from 
persons of good character and intellect. 

Investigators have been frequently disappointed by the naive 
and triviaf utterances, or automatic writings received from spirits ■ 
from whom something of a higher order was expected. They 
argue that since a Shakespeare or Keats, while in the flesh, could 
produce works of immortal genius despite the limitations of human 
personality he should, having become heir to a widely extended 
sphere of supra-mundane experience, be able to communicate 
thoughts of a correspondingly larger and deeper significance. They 
expect, in fact, that the intellect and consciousness of every 
individual, if not actually increased by the knowledge of the after- 
death state, should at least not be diminished in the spirit-life. 
Instead, they find more often that their friends who have ‘passed 
over’ content themselves with communicating thoughts below the 
standard of those they had in life-simple platitudes that any 
adolescent of active brain could improve upon, or reiterations of 
things to be found already in the works of Swedenborg and other 
mystics, with which the medium is probably familiar. 

Western ideas of survival are based on belief in an immortal 
soul which after the decay of the physical body preserves the 
characteristics of the earth-life, and should therefore constitute a 
recognisable entity through all possible phases of spiritual evolution. 
The Buddhist conception of life and death states differs fundamen¬ 
tally from this. The Abhidhamma or Higher Doctrine, which 
is one of the most important sections of the Buddhist Tipitaka, 
deals exhaustively with the thirty-one states of existence ( Lokas) 
in which rebirth takes place; it is from this that the highest teaching 
of the Buddhist Theras derives, and it throws quite a different light 
on some of the more puzzling aspects of psychic phenomena. 
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In accordance with the universal Law of Causality, death is 
followed by immediate rebirth in one of the thirty-one planes of 
existence as a result of previous Kamma. That is to say, a being 
arises in the appropriate sphere to which past conscious actions 
and habitual tendencies culminating in the “death-proximate 
Kamma ”, or last conscious thought-moment, have led him. If 
his actions of the three types (mental, physical and vocal, manifesting 
in thought, action and speech) have been directed by a purified 
consciousness ( Kusala Citta ) he will remanifest in a higher plane or 
Brahma-loka ; if they have been of mixed type he will be reborn 
in one of the intermediate spheres of the Kama-loka (world of 
desire or sensory gratification). If his Kamma has been predomi¬ 
nantly bad, with a strong reflex at the moment of death, he will 
be reborn in what are called the Duggati (unhappy) states,including 
the world of earth-bound spirits or Peta-loka. The death-proximate 
Kamma is an important factor in deciding the immediate rebirth. 
It may be good or bad, but whichever it is, it tends to be the state 
of mind characteristic of the individual in his previous life, which 
takes possession of his last moments of consciousness before it 
leaves the body. Thus a person whose predominant characteristic 
is a mental attitude of hate will at once re-manifest in a form embody¬ 
ing his hatred, as that is his death-proximate Kamma, induced by 
habitual past thoughts. If he has cultivated Metta and Karuna 
(benevolence and sympathy) it is that consciousness that will arise 
in his last moments and he will take rebirth in a higher plane where 
these characteristics manifest. 

The most common type of habitual consciousness is neither 
of active love nor active hatred, but desire (tanha). It is desire 
and attachment that bind the individual to the wheel of Samsara. 
They provide the motives of all activity; hatred and love themselves 
arise from the root-cause of desire-love towards the object of 
attraction, hatred when the desire is thwarted. Most Kamma, 
therefore, is of mixed type and its effects alternate in the experiences 
of the future life in the Kama-loka. 

The world of human beings 

This world is included in the Kama-lokas, as it is one of the 
spheres dominated by desire and sensual attachment. 
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The highest doctrine teaches the basic truth of Anatta, which 
means that even in the earthly life-continuity of the individual 
there is no persistent or unchanging entity. All is a condition 
of flux; a causal continuum of successive thought-moments and 
material conformations arising and passing away in obedience 
to the law of Dependent Origination (Paticcasamuppada). That 
which is developed by mental discipline and spiritual purification 
is not a personality, but a tendency. An infant carries the latent 
tendencies of the past existence and the seeds of the future life 
before it; but the child of five is not the same personality as the 
subsequent boy of fifteen or man of fifty. Body, mind and all 
the elements will have changed many times between these stages of 
the individual’s life. When we allude to them as the same ‘person’ 
we are only using a necessary convention; there is no identity 
linking the child of five, the boy of fifteen and the man of fifty. 
There is only a causal continuity; because the child existed the 
man exists, and his ‘personality’ is the aggregate of his thoughts, 
words, actions and experiences during the intervening period. 
It is the function of memory alone which gives this causal-conti¬ 
nuum an appearance of being an identical personality continuous in 
time. When age, or any organic alteration of the physical brain, 
causes the faculties to decay, further changes of character or per¬ 
sonality arise, this time caused solely through change in the material 
structure of the body. This is further explained in the Buddhist 
doctrine of Anicca (Impermanence of all phenomena). 

We are now in a better position to understand. what actually 
takes place at death and rebirth. The being that is reborn bears 
the same relationship - a causal one - to the being of the previous 
life as the boy of fifteen does to the child of five, or the man of fifty 
to the boy of fifteen. It is the same ‘person’ only in the sense that 
the one carries on the cause-effect current of the other. To use a 
familiar illustration: if we knew a boy of fifteen and then lost sight 
of him until he reached the age of fifty, we should find scarcely 
anything by which to recognise him. Unless he bore some unusual 
physical characteristic of a kind to endure all his life, even his 
own mother would not be able to iden'tifiy him. Those who 
maintain that a mother can always, by some instinct, recognise 
her own child, should consider the historical Tichborne case of 
assumed identity and others of a similar nature. 
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A section of the Buddhist scriptures, the Beta Vatthu, describes 
the state of those reborn in the Duggati spheres, and how they 
can be helped by the living. The word ‘ Peta ’ may be roughly 
translated ‘ghost’, though it is related to the Sanskrit Pitri, meaning 
ancestor. In the Peta Vatthu it is shown that those reborn in the 
spirit-world nearest the earthplane often have an inferior type of 
consciousness to that with which they were equipped in their 
previous existence. Far from having access to wider realms of 
knowledge, as they are expected to have by Western spiritualists, 
they re-manifest with a limited consciousness and intellect, with 
imperfect memory of the past life, and inhabiting a vague, indeter¬ 
minate half-world. At the same time because of their strong 
attraction to the sphere they have left, their contacts with it are 
relatively easier and more frequent than those of beings in the 
higher realms. In a sense, they exist side by side with the ‘living’; 
the step between their plane and ours is only small, and one easily 
taken by the psychically-sensitive. 

It is from these beings that the trivial messages and meaningless 
phenomena emanate. They have not the same ‘personality’ they 
had on earth, but retain only the accumulated characteristics most 
predominant in that personality. This condition prevails until 
that particular ATa/wwa-resultant is exhausted, when they are 
reborn once again in the ceaseless round of Sarhsara, from which 
final escape is only possible through the realisation of Nibbana. 

On the human (Manussa) level of the Kama-loka there is pain 
and pleasure, good and evil, hatred and love. It is the sphere of 
opposites, from which we, as free agents, have to make our own 
choice for the fulfilment of our evolution. All the Lokas must 
be regarded as planes of consciousness which are attainable by the 
developed Yogavacara while still in the physical body. By the 
practice of Jhana (meditation) the consciousness is elevated to a 
higher level; once this has been attained and established by practice 
there is no rebirth in a lower sphere, unless during the first stages 
the faculty is lost before death and a lower type of consciousness 
supervenes. This may happen in the case of those who practise 
systems of Yoga outside the Buddhist path, but in Buddhism once 
the first stages, Sotapatti-magga and Sotapatti-phala, are attained 
with the destruction of the first three Fetters, there cannot 
be any further rebirth in lower spheres of existence. The reason 
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for this is because in the Sotapanna there is no longer any Sakkaya- 
ditthi (delusion of Self), Vicikiccha (doubt and wavering) or Silabbata- 
paramasa (superstitious observances). This means that his eyes are 
opened to the fundamental truths; he sees the path, though he has 
not yet trodden it to the end, and he cannot any longer lose himself 
in the mazes of Samsara through following delusions. 

This means in effect that while still on earth we can raise ourselves 
to the plane of our choice, and will inevitably re-manifest there 
when the term of earthly existence is ended. But any law, to be a 
true universal principle must operate both ways; we cannot logically 
expect the cosmic law to work only in our favour. If it did, there 
would be no point in man’s freedom of choice in moral issues. 
Where it is open to man to go upward, forward, it must be open 
to him to descend in the scale of spiritual evolution also. 

Greed, hatred, sensuality and inertia all have their appropriate 
spheres of manifestation and their correspondihg corporeal forms. 
When these types of consciousness arise more frequently than 
their spiritual opposites of generosity, love, purity and energy, 
they create the form of the next birth. It is at death that the 
Jekyll and Hyde metamorphosis takes outward effect, not by 
any process of transmigration, or passing of a soul from one body 
to another, but in accordance with the subtle and universal law 
of causality that rules the cosmos. The Abhidhamma deals with 
the psychological exegesis of this principle, while the Peta Vatthu 
reveals its modus operandi as exposed to the insight of the perfected 
Arahant. The lower planes of the spirit-world are peopled by 
creatures imperfect in form and sub-human in intellect, the direct 
result of misuse of their faculties during earthly life. Spirits such 
as these linger about the places with which they were associated in 
life, drawn thither by the strong force of attachment, and they are 
able to make use of psychically defenceless persons to make that 
contact with the world for which they crave. Themselves living 
in a dim and cheerless world, they seek to share the life they once 
knew, as a cold and homeless traveller looks with longing into a 
warm and comfortable room, where friends are seated round a 
glowing fire. 

Impermanence is the inherent nature of all conditions, and 
neither suffering nor heavenly happiness lasts for ever. In time 
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the Kamma that produces them runs its course, and another phase 
of existence is entered. So the state of these unhappy beings is 
only temporary. Far from having greater knowledge and power 
than human beings, they have less, and the teaching of Buddhism 
is that they should be regarded with compassion. They can be 
helped by the loving thoughts of the living, and good deeds done 
in their name can, if they take advantage of the opportunity offered, 
by rejoicing in these deeds, alleviate their unhappiness. The 
method of doing this by psychic dedication is also fully dealt with 
in the Pali commentaries, and is regularly practised in all Buddhist 
countries. 

The wrong interpretations that are too often put on psychic 
phenomena, both by the spiritualist and the sceptic, could be 
avoided if more were known in the West about the laws that govern 
death and rebirth, particularly where the misconceptions arise 
from identifying character and personality with the idea of an 
immortal soul. 

A very interesting Mahayana work dealing with the operation 
of these little-known laws at the critical time of transition is the 
Tibetan Bardo Thodol,' an ancient treatise of the Himalayan 
schools. It directs the aspirant in the highest technique of spiritual 
purification by which insight is gained into the after-death states 
and by means of its teaching (usually imparted through a Guru) 
the' pupil is able to remain in full control of his discriminative 
faculties at the moment of departure of his consciousness from the 
physical body. This control he retains throughout the ensuing 
psychic experiences, being trained to know what awaits him and 
to remain master of the situation. It is sufficient here to indicate 
one important respect in which all Buddhist teaching on this point 
differs from that of Christianity. The Christian at his last moments 
is urged to reflect upon his sins and repent them. The Buddhist, 
on ihe contrary, is instructed to keep his good actions to the forefront 
of his last thought-moments. This is so that the impulse toward 
the new birth will spring from this good consciousness rather 
than from awareness of his demeritorious actions; he should clear 
his mind of all guilt-consciousness and go forward fearlessly on 
the next stage of his spiritual pilgrimage. In this, he is aided by 
the progress he has made in cultivating concentration of mind 
and detachment. The psychological soundness and profound 
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significance of this teaching can be grasped when we have under¬ 
stood that all states of existence really spring from the mind itself, 
in that they have their origin in the causal nexus of the ever-changing 
sequence made up of the point-moments of consciousness, and 
that they are determined by the interdependence of cause and 
effect. The seers who impart this knowledge have themselves 
seen and studied the law as an inherent property of the cosmos; 
understanding its principles they are able to use it by adapting 
their activities to it. A man who falls from a high building will be 
killed by the law of gravity, but one who is in an aeroplane is 
using means by which he is making gravity itself serve him; he is 
not defeating the law, but harnessing it to his purpose. In the 
same way the deep psychic laws are used by the perfected seers 
whose instrument is supramundane knowledge. 

Note on the Peta Vatthu 

References to spirits, happy and unhappy Betas, and other 
beings reborn in realms adjacent to our own are to be found scattered 
throughout the books of the Pali Canon and the Commentaries. 
The Paramattha DipanI is a Commentary on such accounts included 
in the Petavatthu (Peta stories) of the Khuddaka Nikdya. The 
stories are introduced to illustrate the law of Kamma and Vipaka, 
the facts of the previous life and actions which gave rise to the 
unhappy rebirth being known to the Buddha through His supramun¬ 
dane insight, and used by Him to emphasise the moral nature of 
the law of cause and effect. Sometimes the facts are related by 
the Petas themselves. Many of them form the background to the 
verses of the Dhammapada, and elucidate and enforce their meaning. 
Others are to be found incorporated in the Jdtaka stories, where 
they are incidental to the narratives of the Buddha’s own previous 
lives. 

The Vimanavatthu, in contrast to the Petavatthu, deals with 
those reborn in relatively happy conditions as the result of meri¬ 
torious deeds; these beings inhabit palaces (Vimana) and come 
into existence by the process called Opapatika; that is, spontaneous 
arising as distinct from the mundane processes of birth by the 
womb, the egg or moisture-generation. The disputed question 
as to the possibility of abiogenesis was known in pre-Buddhist 
India, when Opapatika arising was believed by some schools to 
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be fortuitous; the Buddha, however, showed that it was subject 
to cause, as every other form of birth, the cause being the previous 
Kamma. 

In the West, this spontaneous arising of a Beta at the moment 
of death has been wrongly interpreted as the passing of a “soul” 
or “spirit” out of the body. The traditions, as well as modern 
instances, of hauntings and ghosts, which are too well-attested and 
worldwide to be dismissed lightly, are drawn from real happenings 
as these Beta stories clearly show, and are to be explained by the 
attachment generated by craving which keeps “spirits” earthbound 
to certain places. The so-called “spirits” are formed of the same 
group of Five Khandhas as a human being; the Ritpa Khandha, or 
physical substance, may be of a finer texture, or exist on a different 
plane from that of the human, while the four immaterial groups may 
be different in type and degree, but all are present. The ability 
to see them is conditional on the tendency, sometimes involuntary, 
of certain people to shift their consciousness from the human plane 
to other contiguous planes which may be higher or lower. In 
the four-dimensional space-time continuum there is actually no 
question of “higher” or “lower”; this is a merely conventional 
arrangement (Loka vohara) as when on a map, England is depicted 
on top and Australia -underneath. The space-time complexes 
exist side by side, interdiffusirfg one another; hence the Betas 
Sometimes appear in the stories, as in modern experience to be 
actually dwelling on the earth level, while at the same time their 
substance penetrates and is capable of passing through earthly 
matter. 

Jesus of Nazareth said: “In my father’s house are many 
mansions.” From this it may be assumed that he was himself a 
psychic who had actually seen the Vimanas of happy realms, for 
he “spoke as one having authority, not as the Scribes and Pharisees”. 
The same may be said of Swedenborg and other mystics; in fact the 
worldwide consensus of opinion from these psychics forms an 
overwhelming testimony to the existence of the Beta Lokas, the 
Vimanas and the heaven and hell states. Swedenborg and the 
others who were accustomed to move about in realms adjacent to 
ours, all speak of the lower planes as being even more densely 
material than our own, the very atmosphere being thick, semi¬ 
opaque and ponderable, while the higher realms become progres¬ 
sively more immaterial until they become fields of energy without 
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discernible substance. These are classified as the “Fine Material” 
(riipdvacara) realms and their nature and place in the Thirty-One 
Abodes is fully set forth in the Buddhist Abhidhamma. Above 
these are the “Formless Realms” ( arupdvacara), abodes of the 
Arupa Brahmas, who cannot be contacted by mundane conscious¬ 
ness and are only accessible to those who have attained the corres¬ 
ponding Jhanic (meditation) states. 

To the Buddhist, the importance of these Beta stories lies, not 
in the evidence they present of an after-death state, but in the 
moral teachings they convey, and it was for this the Buddha made 
use of them. The leit-motif in most of them is the necessity for 
practising charity, particularly towards the religieux of the Sangha, 
although every form of charity is commended,' including Dana 
given to ascetics of other orders. Perfect tolerance is enjoined, but 
this does not mean that false doctrines were to be encouraged, and 
no merit results from supporting religious teachers who propagate 
doctrines contrary to the Dhamma. The stories also show the 
necessity for practising self-restraint in thought, word and deed, and 
illustrate the results of mixed Kamma, as for instance in the Khald- 
tyapeta Vatthu, where a female Pet a is found inhabiting a celestial 
mansion, the result of a gift made by her in her former life to some 
religious ascetics, while at the same time she could not leave the 
celestial palace because she was nude, covered only by her long 
and luxuriant hair. Her lack of clothing was the result of some 
Akusala Kamma. In the same way, other Petas are discovered 
enjoying great benefits, such as a golden and godlike form, yet 
with hideous features, the result of misdirected action in some 
other respect. 

Another teaching strongly emphasised in these stories is the 
universal law of impermanence and the uselessness of grief. In 
the Ubbaripeta Vatthu we find the following: “Some eighty-six 
hundred thousands of kings by the name of Brahmadatta have 
been cremated on this spot. Whose death dost thou mourn? I 
have been born and reborn as women, men and sometimes as 
animals; no bounds can be discovered to the course of rebirth.” 

"Na hi runnam va soko vd c’ anna paridevana, na tarn petanam 
atthaya evam tiithanti natayo”- “Not tears, nor grief, nor any 
form of lamentation can be of advantage to the dead, even though 
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the kinsmen stand in the attitude of mourning,” says the Tirokudda 
Vatthu. Yet, though grief be unavailing, it is possible to share 
the merit of good actions with the dead, and many of the Peta 
stories relate how their unhappy conditions have been alleviated 
by meritorious actions performed on their behalf by living relatives. 
In order to make this transference of merit effective, the “spirits” 
must be aware of the intention and must share mentally by rejoicing 
in the act of offering, The impulse of the good thought then raises 
them from their state of misery, for all states are but the reflection 
of thought impulses; they are formed and conditioned by thought 
and volition, as the oft-quoted first stanza of the Dhammapada 
teaches. 


"Manopubbangama dhammd 
manosettha manomayd; 
manasa ce padutthena 
bhasati va karoti va, 
tato narii dukkham anveti 
cakkam’va vahato padam. 

Mind precedes all mental states ( Dhammd); mind is chief; 
they are mind-made. If with an impure mind a person speaks or 
acts then misery follows him as the wheel follow the hoof of the 
beast of burden.” 

Supplementary Note on SPIRITUALISM from the posthumous papers 

At one time it was believed that Spiritualism contradicts the 
theory of rebirth, and those who, by what they considered sufficient 
evidence, thought that they had contacted the spirits of the dead, 
became convinced that there is eternal life beyond the grave, put 
this forward as being proof that there is no such thing as rebirth 
on earth. 

This attitude has now completely changed. .Most leading 
Western Spiritualists of to-day have come to realise that the life 
on the planes they contact is not everlasting, and that there are 
innumerable lower and higher spheres in which rebirth may take 
place, as well as the earthly level. This also explains the awkward 
fact that they are not always able to contact the dead with whom 
they wish to communicate, because some of them may be far above 
or below our sphere, while others may have actually been already 
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reborn in human form. In each of these cases, communication 
is clearly impossible. It is, in fact, restricted to those spheres 
which are relatively close to our own; the realms of Betas (unhappy 
spirits), the lower Devas and so on. Most alleged “spiritual revela¬ 
tions” on which the greater number of the world's religions are 
based, undoubtedly came originally from beings in the Deva realms, 
which explains their numerous contradictions, the startling gulf 
between the beauty and truth of some of their teachings and the gross 
cruelties and other imperfections that are to be found in other 
aspects of their revelations. Since most of the Devas are to some 
degree superior at least to primitive mankind in their knowledge and 
understanding (or they would not have been reborn as Devas), it 
is but natural that the revelations they gave to our ancestors through 
their psychic leaders (prophets) were beneficial to them at their 
then stage of development, and their moral instruction was relatively 
higher than the codes they had followed before. But at the same 
time, these Devas were sometimes little better than ogres, and 
while they taught some good laws out of their previous worldly 
experience, their vanity demanded unthinking obedience and their 
nature called for blood sacrifices and barbaric rtuals of invocation. 



A BHIKKHU IN THE BIBLE 


This year marks the 500th anniversary of the death of Johann 
Gutenberg (circa 1398- 1468), who has been called ‘the strongest 
claimant to the honour of the invention of printing’. He began 
turning out the first printed matter shortly after 1438. But the 
art of printing is much older than that. We have 'no certain 
knowledge of how it originated or when, but it is quite possible 
that printing was first discovered and used by Buddhists. The 
earliest printed book known to us is Chinese; it was printed from 
blocks and bears the inscription: 'Printed on May 11, 868 (C.E.) 
by Wang Chieh, for free general distribution, to perpetuate with 
deep reverence the memory of his parents’. It was brought to 
light in the province of Kansu in 1900. 

Wang Chieh’s filial piety could have been that of a Buddhist or a 
Confucianist, or of one who was both. In any case, it is interesting 
that the oldest printed book in the world is one of this kind, for 
even today the custom of printing books on the Buddha 
Dhamma for free distribution in memory of departed 
relatives, to whom the merit is transferred, is still followed in 
Buddhist countries. It may have been one of the earliest uses to 
which the art of printing was put. 

In Europe it was not until six hundred years later that printing 
was invented. It is believed to have been discovered there indepen¬ 
dently, but there is no certain evidence of this. On the other hand, 
there is good reason to believe that the contacts which already 
existed between East and West at that date may have paved the 
way for the development of printing. There are even some tangible 
proofs of this in the work of the earliest European printers. One 
of these, which is well worth the attention of scholars and biblio¬ 
philes, is extremely interesting for the connexion it seems to suggest 
between Europe and the Far East in what is perhaps the most 
unexpected context that could be imagined. 

The Gutenberg Bible 

Tradition has it that the first book to be printed from movable 
type in Europe was the famous Gutenberg Bible. It was issued 
in Mainz, Germany, about the year 1454. Its pages are illuminated 
to give the effect of a hand-copied manuscript, and it is believed 
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that the work on each copy was executed by various engravers 
to whom it was farmed out for the purpose. There is no record 
of the names of these artists. 

The illumination consists of the usual rubric scroll-work, with 
decorative capitals and miniature insets depicting Biblical characters 
and scenes. The personages shown in the illustrations are of the 
traditional European mediaeval or early Renaissance type, in the 
clothes of the period, as it was fashionable to represent Biblical 
characters at that time. But there is one exception. At the foot 
of page 1 of the Proverbs of Solomon, a full-colour reproduction 
of which is in my possession, there is depicted a man with brown 
skin and a shaven head, beardless, thin and ascetic-looking. He 
is clad in a plain robe of pale pinkish colour, draped over the left 
shoulder and leaving the right shoulder and arm bare. The right 
hand of the figure is raised, with two fingers extended in a gesture 
of preaching, exhortation or blessing. My sketch of this figure, 
which is a faithful copy, is reproduced here. 
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An Incongruous Figure 

The following are the significant points in connexion with this 
unusual drawing: 

1. The brown skin of the man is in sharp contrast to the pink 
complexion of two figures in the inset higher up on the same 
page. These are conventional European types; one crowned 
and white-bearded, representing King Solomon. 

2. The robe, which is evidently a single untailored piece of cloth, 
is unlike any garment of the Gutenberg Bible period, or of 
Old Testament tradition. Its pale, pinkish colour in the 
reproduction is precisely the colour of a Bhikkhu’s robes 
after much washing and exposure to the sun. It is draped 
exactly as a Theravada Bhikkhu wears his upper robe, the 
Civara. 

3. The figure has no connexion whatever with any incident or 
personage in the Proverbs of Solomon. The miniature 
higher up on the same page, however, is definitely an illustra¬ 
tion of the text: it represents a royal sage, crowned, instructing 
a child who probably symbolises the Children of Israel. 

4. The completely shaven head and the lack of beard are quite out 
of keeping with any Biblical character and with.the fashions 
of the period in Europe. 

5. The attitude is a priestly one. 

6. The features are clearly marked and Indo-European; they 
could be those of an Indian or Sinhalese. 

The above considerations, and especially the utter incongruity 
of the figure in such a setting, lead irresistibly to the conclusion 
that the person represented is a Buddhist Bhikkhu. The problem 
it raises is: how did a Buddhist monk get into the Gutenberg Bible? 

Two possibilities offer themselves: either Buddhist monks had 
travelled to Germany at that date, which is highly improbable, or 
else the unknown engraver himself had voyaged to the East. This 
is a much more likely supposition in view of the trade communica¬ 
tions that were rapidly developing between East and West. It may 
xxi 
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be assumed, without inherent improbability, that the artist had 
been one of a ship’s company and had voyaged to the East Indies 
where he had encountered Bhikkhus. If this assumption is correct, 
it would appear that he has been sufficiently impressed by Buddhist 
monks, or by one in particular, to think a portrait of such a monk 
a suitable decoration for his sacred book. It seems highly signifi¬ 
cant, also, that he should have chosen the monk’s picture to adorn 
the Proverbs of Solomon, part of the Wisdom literature of the 
Old Testament. 

The second theory is the most likely one to account for the facts. 
A third possibility, that the artist had seen a drawing of a Bhikkhu 
in an illustrated book of travels, and had copied it, can be ruled 
out. It was not until over a hundred years later that works such 
as Hakluyt’s Voyages began to appear. The Gutenberg drawing, 
moreover, bears the stamp of direct observation. The finely-drawn, 
ascetic features can be seen today among Buddhist monks. The 
face is that of a youngish man, showing clearly that the head is 
not naturally bald but has been shaven. Christian religious orders 
wear the tonsure, but complete denudation of the scalp was never 
practised among them. 

An intriguing aspect of the question is the fact that, as mentioned 
above, the Proverbs of Solomon form part of the ancient Wisdom 
literature of the Bible. In many places these writings echo the 
wisdom of the Far East. As Prof. Max Muller pointed out, 
there are affinities between the stories related of Solomon and the 
Jatakas, particularly in the well-known story of the Judgment of 
Solomon, which is in essence the same as that of the sage Mahosada 
in Jataka 546. It is fascinating to speculate on whether the unnamed 
artist had some inkling of this and wished to indicate the connexion 
in his work. Had he, in fact, received some instruction in Buddhism 
during his eastern wanderings? Whatever may be the answer to 
these questions, we need only suppose that if the artist had personally 
encountered Theravada Bhikkhus, perhaps while voyaging with 
merchantmen to the East Indies, he had come to associate them with 
the ideas of wisdom and instruction which are the theme of the 
Proverbs, and that he introduced the figure of a Buddhist monk 
as an apt symbol of the book’s contents. The enigmatic figure 
of the Bhikkhu, so strangely at variance with its surroundings, 
may well have a deeper significance than this, but it is all we are 
justified in assuming from the fact of its presence 
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There are only forty-five copies of the Gutenberg Bible known 
to be in existence today, and probably they are not all rubricated 
in the same way or by the same hand. The drawing I have described, 
and the reproduction of which I have copied, is in the Pelplin 
copy in the New York Public Library. 


'The Times Weekender’ (Colombo), 21 . 3 . 1968 . 



RELIGION AND THE STATE 


(Published under the pen-name:) 

Myo Nyunt 

In many parts of the world it is now possible to keep religion and 
politics separate, either because of the predominance of one parti¬ 
cular religion almost to the exclusion of all others, or else because 
the religious outlook is sufficiently broad to admit all variations of 
political thought within its range. Democracy produces its own 
particular mental climate, which is compatible with most religious 
ideals, so that where it prevails the democratic principle favours 
no one religion more than another, even where one of them happens 
to be the state religion. 

Generally speaking, a state religion to-day means no more than 
the religion professed by the majority of the people, and if this 
definition could be made to hold throughout, there would be no 
difficulty in visualising Buddhism as the state religion of Burma. 
It would in no way endanger the interests of the minorities who 
follow other faiths, since it would not be accompanied by any 
special privileges for Buddhists, either politically, socially or 
economically. It would simply mean that Buddhism is the religion 
of the great mass of the people, nothing more. 

In practice, however, there are insurmountable difficulties in the 
way of giving Buddhism the status of a state religion, difficulties 
which do not obtain in the case of the theistic creeds. In certain 
situations it becomes imperative for a nation to take defensive 
measures that are not compatible with the creed o^ non-violence; 
it is necessary to maintain an army for protection against aggression 
from without, and a police force for the preservation of law and 
order within. In countries where the state-religion principle is foll¬ 
owed, the religion is such that its doctrines sanction the use of force 
against evil, and a war, so long as it be a “righteous war”, can 
receive the blessing of the religious leaders. Such a country, 
going to war in what it believes to be a just cause, calls upon its 
priests and ecclesiastical heads to bless the armed forces and put 
up prayers for victory, and there is nothing inconsistent in their 
doing this, except perhaps in the eyes of those who interpret their 
religion differently from the official church, and bring it into line 
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with the creeds that teach absolute non-violence. Similarly, civil 
law - even to the infliction of the death penalty for murder - can 
be dispensed in full accordance with those religions that lay down 
a legal code as part of their doctrines. The Semitic religions are 
all legalistic, in the sense that they legislate for mundane conditions 
and, by the survival of the priest-king tradition, fuse the spiritual 
and temporal into a uniform system that is taken to represent the 
application to worldly affairs of the will of a heavenly power. 

Buddhism, in opposition to this, maintains an uncompromising 
disapproval of the use bf violence in any form, acknowledges 
nothing in the nature of a “righteous war” (the only true righteous¬ 
ness being non-resistance), and has no legalistic system or priesthood. 
Strictly speaking, a priest is an intermediary between God and man, 
whose office it is to perform the rites of the deity and offer up 
prayers of intercession. Buddhism has neither a supreme godhead 
nor a priesthood. It is for this reason that the employment of 
Buddhist Bhikkhus as pastors in the Ceylon Army met with strong 
opposition from orthodox quarters. By holding such official 
posts they not only violate the Vinaya rules, but place themselves 
under secular control and associate themselves with military activi¬ 
ties, which, while necessary for the preservation of the state, are 
contrary to the fundamental principles of Buddhism. 

Superficial critics have seen in this difficulty of reconciling 
Buddhist ethics with the requirements of national safety an admission 
that the Buddhist ethic is an impractical one. If it cannot be 
consistently applied in all departments of human life, they argue, 
the Buddhist code of niorality must contain a logical defect. 

The fact of the matter, however, is that two levels must be 
recognised, between which an individual is free to make his choice - 
the level of the layman and the higher level of the Bhikkhu, and 
each carries its own duties and responsibilities. 

Nothing is gained in this world without a price being paid. The 
layman, in choosing to enjoy the pleasures and privileges of worldly 
life, takes upon himself responsibilities, both to his dependents and 
to the community of which he is a part. His is the obligation, in 
return for the protection the state offers him, to uphold the laws 
of the state and, when necessary, play his part in its defence. If 
he has accepted the responsibilities of family life he must be prepared 
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to protect Ms wife and cMldren; he cannot reasonably expect others 
to perform this duty for him. And if, in fulfilling this obligation, 
he is forced to commit violence, that is the price he has to pay 
for his worldly pleasure and for the craving that has saddled him 
with responsibility for the lives and welfare of others. He is self- 
imprisoned in the net of action and reaction; but the way of escape 
is always open to him if he elects to follow the higher path, that of 
renunciation. 

The Bhikkhu is under no obligation to anyone but himself. It 
is true that he also is subject to the laws of the state, but these laws 
are included in his own system of discipline, the Vinaya, of which 
they form only the rudiments of a far stricter code. He accepts 
protection from the state, but the state absolves him from any 
responsibility beyond that of observing its laws, because he owns 
no property and maintains no dependents, and hence the protection 
it gives Mm is confined to his own personal needs. In the strictest 
sense it is asked only to protect him against physical violence. 

This means that a Bhikkhu, because he has renounced earthly 
ties and obligations, is free to practice non-violence in its absolute 
degree, which is the aim of the Buddhist religious life. It is the 
reason for the existence of the Sangha - to provide a means whereby 
anyone who wishes to do so may perfect the positive virtue of 
harmlessness for his own salvation, Even the state’s protection 
against physical violence is not given so much for the sake of the 
Bhikkhu, who should be content to sacrifice his life rather than 
offer blow for blow, as for the safeguarding of the state itself against 
lawless elements. 

If the ordinary layman has his duties as a citizen, the responsi¬ 
bilities of a ruler or legislator are much heavier. He, by.accepting 
a position at the head of the state, has committed himself to worldly 
affairs more deeply than the man in the street. On him lies the onus 
of protecting the people whose Welfare and safety he has voluntarily 
taken into his charge. In fulfilling this self-imposed duty he may 
find himseif, as head of the nation, obliged to sign the death warrants 
of criminals who have been legally condemned by the nation’s 
laws; or, worse still, he may be compelled to order the slaying of 
thousands of men in a war of defence. For the sake of his exalted 
worldly position the world exacts a heavier price. A ruler has no 
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right, however ready he may be to sacrifice his own life rather than 
return violence for violence, to sacrifice the lives of his people. 
This, in fact, is the rock on which Gandnian non-violence would 
have foundered had the Mahatma lived to apply his principles as a 
ruler instead of as a passive resister. In the knowledge that he 
was opposing an enemy who would not remorselessly mow' down 
the unarmed crowds he set against him, the Mahatma was able to 
await confidently the day of victory and liberation. Had he been 
laced with an enemy of a different calibre, the results might well 
have been catastrophic for his followers. Those who now accuse 
Shri Nehru of having betrayed Gandhian principles have failed to 
take intp account the fact that his position is an entirely different 
one from that of his great teacher. 

No man can be a saint and ruler at the same time. Throughout 
history the saints have always been drawn from the ranks 
of the oppressed or the resisters of oppression; it is for this that the 
role of self-abnegation is fitted. Kings who have tried to be saintly 
have been, as a rule, singularly unsuccessful as kings. Few people 
who remember the glory of Asoka also remember that in the end 
he was deprived of his throne and possessed but one mango fruit, 
which he offered to the Sangha. He was deprived of .his throne 
for the simple reason that he failed, through his practice of non¬ 
violence, to give his people the protection they needed against'their 
enemies,-and a man less saintly in character took it, together with 
the responsibilities devolving upon rulership. The case of 
Wenceslaus; King of Bohemia, was similar. These two, through 
being unable to perceive that a choice must be made between 
being either a monk or a ruler, tried to be both - and failed in both. 

This world is a world of conflicts, governed by greed, hatred and 
delusion. Those who do not want to be involved in its sordid 
and frequently bloody processes must renounce it, for only in 
renunciation is freedom. That is the message of Buddhism. It 
is perfectly consistent; absolutely logical. But it cannot be 
harnessed to the chariot of state. It is essentially a message 
addressed to the individual man, who has the liberty of choice and 
enjoys a lone kingship over his own mind and destiny. 



BUDDHISM VERSUS POLICY 

(ABRIDGED) 

One of the principles that Buddhism inculcates is a sincere and 
objective examination of one’s own motives and aims. This self- 
knowledge and honesty of purpose is an essential preliminary to 
the eradication of Sakkaya-ditthi, the basic Delusion of Selfhood. 
If Buddhists could live in a vacuum, isolated from contemporary 
affairs and the problems to which they give rise, such integrity of 
outlook would be fairly easy to achieve and maintain. In fact, 
one of the purposes for which the Sangha was instituted was to 
provide a refuge from the perverting tendencies of mundane life, 
and from the material responsibilities incurred by the layman, for 
those who wished to devote themselves entirely to self-purification. 
The Bhikkhu is exempt from all worldly concerns, and free to 
strive for Nibbana. But no such privilege attaches to the status 
of a lay Buddhist: he lives in the world and is obliged to confront 
its problems and find his own solution for them, just as does the 
follower of any other creed. The most he can do is to seek for the 
best solutions in the light of the Buddha’s Teaching and advice. 
He is forced to bring Buddhism into contact with the human 
situation as it exists in a world of conflict. And he has nothing 
but his own self-knowledge and integrity to assure him that he is 
dealing with its problems in a way that is consistent with the 
Dhamma. To divide the mind into compartments, one devoted 
to Buddhism, the other to worldly policy, is no answer to the 
predicament. 

It is when those problems impinge on his life in a way that forces 
him to a decision-and one, perhaps, involving some sacrifice 
of the highest Buddhist principles - that his situation becomes 
most difficult. Such crises recur in the life of individuals and of 
nations. How is one to live at peace, not harming, in a world of 
viblence, distrust and conflicting interests? How to avoid taking 
sides, in issues on which the world as a whole is divided? Issues, 
moreover, which may mean the difference between survival and 
death, liberty and subjection. 

The Buddha did not wish to make enemies; yet even the Buddha 
had enemies, whilst doing nothing to provoke enmity - except in 
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so far as the speaking of truth is a provocation to the untruthful. 
Devadatta tried to assassinate Him, and the followers of Nigantha 
Ndtaputta were constantly plotting against Him and His disciples. 

Political situations almost everywhere in the world raise the 
perennial question just how far Buddhist principles of non-violence 
can be followed when the problem is to protect the weak and 
innocent from oppression by the strong and ruthless. 

Where the individual only is concerned, the Buddhist answer 
is plain and unequivocal. Buddhism takes the long-term view of 
the individual’s highest good, and is prepared to sacrifice immediate 
advantage for the sake of that good, whether it be conceived in 
terms of Samsaric benefit accruing from good Kamma, or the 
ultimate attainment of Nibkdna. The benefit of self-restraint is 
not necessarily here or now; but to suffer in this life -even, if 
necessary, to surrender life itself - is better than to return blow for 
blow. 


The individual Buddhist, therefore, has no problem as concerns 
himself. His problem arises when he is responsible for the protec¬ 
tion and welfare of others, in this world and this present life. Even 
though he may choose the long-term view of good for himself, he 
is not entitled to make such a decision for others; they may possibly 
prefer to fight for their rights or their existence in this world, and 
take a chance on what happens to them in the next. They may 
take the view that to live in the world, as a citizen of one’s country, 
■nvolves certain responsibilities that cannot be evaded so long as 
ene accepts the protection of his country’s laws and the safety 
which an organised society affords him. Absolute pacifism can 
be maintained only if one denies any moral obligation to defend a 
System of life that has nurtured and protected him. Those who 
have repudiated society and its laws in favour of others which 
appear to them superior - Diogenes in his tub outside the walls of 
Athens, or the Buddhist Bhikkhu in his monastery - may make 
this denial with sincerity and consistency, but it is questionable 
whether others can do so. For them, the question of to fight 
or not to fight must be decided separately in! each case as it arises. 


on the basis of the issues involved, 
to humanity. 


their urgency and their importance” 
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The Buddha recognised the claim of worldly duties when in the 
formula of Ordination He incorporated the rule that the candidate 
must not be in the service of the king; that is, as a soldier or member 
of any national service to which he might be bound for a stated 
period. From this it may be inferred that the Buddha admitted 
the right of the state to some consideration in the individual’s 
ordering of his life, as did Jesus when he said, “Render unto Caesar 
that w'hich is Caesars”. It does not appear that the Enlightened 
One ever advised any of the kings who accepted Him as their 
Teacher to disband their armies or abolish their machinery for the 
maintenance of law and order. Neither did He reproach any 
monarch for not abdicating his throne and taking to the religious 
life, although that was what He had done Himself. 

Buddhism therefore allows, as all creeds must do, the validity of 
certain wordly necessities w'hich may not be fully compatible with 
the highest ideals of harmlessness and non-violence. The 
administration of justice itself implies the punishment of offenders. 
In the Mahapaduma Jataka (472) we find the following gathas: 

Who punishes the guiltless, and lets go the guilty, knows 

No more than one who blind upon a rugged highway goes. 

He who all this examines well, in things both great and small, 

And so administers, deserves to be the head of all. 

He that would set himself on high must not all-gentle be 

Nor all-severe; but both these things practise in company. 

Contempt the all-gentle wins, and he that’s all-severe has wrath. 

So of the pair be well aware, and keep a middle path. 

(Francis and Thomas translation) 

Similarly in the Mam Samhita, which antedates Buddhism, 
reference is made to Matsya Niyaya, or the Law of the Fish; i.e., 
.jungle law. The small fish become the prey of the big fish, and 
this in Hindu law is regarded as a fundamental principle of nature, 
.which government is designed to control: ‘If there is no rule of 
law the strong will devour the weak as fishes do.’ The Mahabharata 
■also contains an allusion to this principle of worldly government: 
‘If there were no ruler to deal out punishment on earth the strong 
would devour the weak like fishes in,water. It is related that in 
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the days of old people were ruined through sovereignlessness 
(anarchism), devouring one another like the stronger fish preying 
on the weaker. 

It would be interesting here to make a comparison of this view 
with Kropotkin’s theory of mutual aid as a basic law of life. It is 
true that mutual aid is found as a principle in nature, reaching its 
most complete expression in the organisation of human society. 
But since it is itself a method of ensuring survival it can only be 
considered another aspect ot the more universal principle of the 
struggle for self-preservation. To set it up as an argument for , 
anarchism, as Kropotkin did, is to overlook the fact that mutual 
aid can only be effective where there is herd law, tribal law or 
national law. In the wider sphere of the* relationship between one 
mutual-aid group and another it proves to be only an extension of 
the more basic principle of the struggle for survival. It becomes 
group-struggling as against individual struggling. That is in fact 
what we have in the world today. Mutual aid must always be 
aid against something wherever interests clash. 

Buddhism is not a legalistic system, and itself contains no 
ordinances for the government of societies. Its principles are 
for the individual to follow, as best he can and to the extent to 
which he is prepared to disregard his immediate advantage for 
the sake of greater progress in the spiritual life. Faced with the 
concept of a Buddhist State, we are forced to ask ourselves the 
question: Can a State keep the Five Precepts? Can a State follow 
the Noble Eightfold Path? If it cannot do these things, in what 
sense can it be a 'Buddhist State’? 

The term ‘State Religion’ can only mean the religion by which 
the State acts, the religion on w'hich it bases all its laws and inter¬ 
national relationships. In whatsoever way the words are used, 
therefore, the questions remain the same. 

The individual’s right to protect himself and his interests, if he 
decides to do so, becomes in the case of the nation a duty. It 
is a duty because the nation is an institution belonging to this world, 
and it exists to afford protection to its individual members. It 
cannot give them Nibhana , any more than it can attain Nibbana 
itself: all it can do is to ensure their worldly welfare. This is not a 
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matter of choice but of necessity, since it is the only purpose for 
which the State exists. Only within the framework of the protection 
it gives can the individual - who in Buddhism is the most important 
of all - be free to work out his own salvation. 

In all matters outside of these functions the State and the nation 
are abstractions. The nation is composed of people; it has no 
being apart from people. The interests of those individuals, 
their welfare and survival in the world, must be the primary con¬ 
sideration of those who in themselves personify the State, its heads 
and legislators. It is for them to decide, when crisis arises, what 
course they should adopt for the preservation of the country, its 
people and way of life. They must make their decisions with due 
regard for the rights of other peoples, but the specific nation they 
represent must come first. 

If the head of the State is a Buddhist, he has to take into account, 
furthermore, the question of his own moral welfare in the light 
of Buddhist knowledge of cause and effect. This complicates the 
situation. The Precept to avoid inflicting death is one that is 
voluntarily undertaken; Buddhism does not impose it, but a 
Buddhist who violates it knows that he does so at his own peril 
and his own expense. Sooner or later he will have to suffer the 
retribution his Kamma has incurred. Is it any mitigation of the 
effect when the taking of life is carried out as a duty, in the worldly 
interests of others? 

No doubt the Cetana, or mental volition, which accompanies 
such an act is not so dominated by hatred as it is in the case of a 
direct killing in anger; but the extent to which it is modified can 
hardly be known even to the person concerned. In time of war, 
hatred is artificially and systematically engendered. So observation 
confirms the dictum of Abhidhamma psychology that to some 
degree hatred as a mental concomitant must be present in every 
act of intentional killing. It need not necessarily be hatred of the 
victim of the act, but may be hatred directed towards something 
that the victim represents. In what is called ‘mercy killing’ it is 
certainly not the victim that is hated; it is the pain and the unpleasant 
reminder of suffering. That is the real object of the hatred and 
repulsion. These are unwholesome mental states, yet they appear 
in the guise of compassion. 
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Abraham Lincoln, one of the greatest statesmen the world has 
known, suffered agonies of conscience during the American Civil 
War. A deeply compassionate man, he abhorred bloodshed, 
yet forced himself to continue the war to a decisive end. It was 
not the Southern Americans he hated: it was slavery. Those 
who revere his memory, if they are Buddhists may confidently 
hope that whatever bad Kamma he produced was fully atoned for 
in his own violent death. The unwholesome Kamma washed 
away, the good lives on. 

So the enlightened and single-minded leader of a nation must 
always make a choice between his own good and the duty to fight 
evils in the world. It is a hard choice, for the Dhammapada says: 
Attadattham paratthena bahuna ‘pi na hapaye; attadattha- 
mahhihnaya sadatthapasuto siya. “Neglect not one’s own good 
on account of another, however important. One should learn 

what is good for oneself and pursue it with diligence.” 

• 

In this gatha, however, it must be understood that the Buddha 
is speaking of the ultimate good - Nibbana. And He is speaking 
to Bhikkhus. Some time before. He had announced that in four 
months’ time the Tathagata would pass into Parinibbana, and one 
of the monks, the Elder Attadattha, who had not yet attained the 
Path and Fruit of Arahatship, became troubled for his own wejfare. 
He wanted to be certain of attaining deliverance while the 
Compassionate Teacher was yet alive. Accordingly, he withdrew 
himself from the company of monks and instead of joining them to 
attend upon the Buddha, devoted his whole time to meditation. 
The Bhikkhus criticised his neglect of the Master who was to be 
with them for so short a time, but when the Buddha heard of it 
He vindicated Attadattha Thera and extolled him in this verse 
(Dh. 166. Attavaggo). He further added: ‘O Bhikkhus, whosoever 
sincerely loves'me should be like Attadattha Thera. For truly 
they honour me not who do it with perfumes and garlands. They 
only honour me who fulfil the lower and the higher law. Therefore 
others should follow the example of Attadattha.’ 

For the Buddhist layman the ‘agony of choice’, so crucial to the 
Existentialist, sometimes assumes frightening proportions. For 
the Buddhist there can be no question of a moraljty within a mora¬ 
lity, nor any escape in the dream of a crusade against the forces of 
evil. To overcome wrong by force is to become to some, extent 
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evil oneself. Only the balance of wholesome and unwholesome 
Kamma can adjust the situation; it is the sole instrument of justice 
that can deal fairly with all human actions. The human predica¬ 
ment is such that it could never be righted by any other means. 

Men, trying to do good, may work harm to themselves or, 
unintentionally, to others. Since no one can foresee all the possible 
results of his actions, morality is confined to intention. The 
limitations of moral responsibility exteind just so far as we are able 
to anticipate the consequences of our acts. If they are extended 
further, into hypothetical realms of what may result, any kind 
of moral decision becomes impossible. One consequence of 
this is that the further a man can see ahead, the more difficult it 
becomes for him to act, Similarly, the more capable he is of 
understanding several points of view in any given situation, the 
more difficult it is for him to take sides; there are few disputes in 
which he can see one side as entirely black, the other as pure white. 
As a rule, his impartiality does not commend him to either side. 

Good government and the welfare of the people depend ultimately 
upon the goodwill and skill of the rulers, not upon this or that 
ideology or ‘ism’. If the legislators speak of Buddhism without 
putting its principles into action they bring the Dhamma into 
discredit. They are as truly enemies of the Sasana as those who 
openly attack it. And they may be more dangerous ones, for in 
the rank soil of hypocrisy and deceit sprout the seeds of revolt. 



BUDDHISM AND BIRTH CONTROL 


The problem of birth control is one that concerns Buddhists 
on the religious as well as the economic level, as much as it does 
Christians or any other group. Taking the economic view, it is 
clear that control of the rapidly increasing population, by some 
means, is a vital necessity for underdeveloped countries, particularly 
in Asia where for generations the living standards of millions “have 
been below human subsistence level. There can be no doubt 
whatever that over-population, besides being the cause of untold 
misery and social abuses, is a chief factor in promoting war. The 
country that is able to support its population comfortably without 
reliance on outside aid can maintain its independence and stand 
truly non-aligned in the comity of nations; it enjoys the real freedom 
of the self-supporting individual, as against the fictitious freedom 
of the beggar who depends upon, and consequently has to try to 
please, all others. For its own part, it has no need to bring other 
territories under its domination in order to exploit their natural 
resources for the benefit of its own starving millions. What is 
happening today is that countries which'•ft former times would 
have liquidated their surplus populations by paging war on their 
neighbours are now going round, hat in hand, begging for what 
their forefathers tried to take by force. 

From this viewpoint, the sole objection that can be raised against 
birth control is on communal grounds. Minorities tend to fear 
that it might shrink their numbers to nothingness, while majorities 
are apprehensive that its long-term results might reduce their 
numerical superiority disproportionately. On this side of the 
question I propose to say nothing, beyond pointing out that, 
whether birth control is practised or not, thinking i^Jerms of 
numerical power cannot but affect both sides and their relations 
adversely. It can only lead to an unhealthy competition to increase 
the population; and it seems to me that a nuclear arms race is no 
more morally mischievous than the race to produce human cannon- 
fodder or a mass of semi-starved and desperate social malcontents. 

Christianity has complicated the situation by seeing birth control 
as an attempt to frustrate the ‘will of God’, and by insisting that 
sexual relations are essentially immoral unless their prime object 
is to beget children. Buddhism is not concerned with such mythical 
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interpretations of natural safnsdric processes as this, and from 
our point of view sexual morality does not enter into the problem. 
Whatever form it may take, and whether it produces children 
or not, man’s sexual life is the outcome of Kama-raga, the urge to 
satisfy a sensual'craving; and as such it has to be dealt with by the 
individual according to his inclinations and his ability to control 
or eradicate desire. 

But there is another side to the question, and it is that which 
I propose to discuss. The points that offer themselves for our 
consideration are as follows: 

1. All beings must obtain rebirth in the human world to 
achieve their emancipation. 

2. Rebirth as a human being is very difficult to obtain. 

3. Human birth depends upon four conditions: the man, 
the woman, the woman’s generative capability and the 
presence of the Gandhabba (the Karmic life-force of one 
who has died). If only one of these factors is lacking, 
the conception cannot take place. 

Now under the most favourable conditions, human beings 
represent only an infinitesimal fraction of the total number of 
beings revolving in samsara, which includes those in the animal 
world, the states of purgatory, the worlds of pretas (ghosts), 
bhiitas (Spirits), asuras (titans)* devas (lower deities) and brahmas 
(higher deities). When I am asked, as I often am, how it is that the 
human population can increase and decrease as it does, if rebirth 
is true, the reply is that such a question arises from a misconception 
of the range and variety of samsaric existences. An increase of 
the human population is nothing more than an influx of beings 
from other worlds, taking birth here as opportunity permits. Just 
as a tidal wave is a temporary displacement of particles of water 
from one place to another, which makes no difference to the sum 
total of particles in the ocean, so an increase of the human population 
is nothing but a wave of- migration of beings from other planes 
resulting in a temporary concentration in the human world. 

Whether the human world is able to accommodate all the beings 
whose Kamma qualifies them for human rebirth at' any given time 
is a question we are not in a position to answer. To come to 
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fruition, good and bad kamma alike require the right supporting 
conditions; if those are not present, the kamma becomes ‘stored up’ 
(katatta-) kamma. The life-continuity is then maintained by 
upatthambhaka-kamma; that is, supportive kamma whose function 
is to keep up the results (vipaka) of kamma already produced. 
From this we may infer that a being existing at present in, say, 
the preta-loka may be detained there, although he pdssesses the 
good kamma to be reborn as a human being, if the physical con¬ 
ditions for human birth are not available to him. 

•The possibility that this could happen receives some support 
from cases of rebirth I have studied, in which the subjects claim 
to remember their existence as ‘spirits’ (pretas or bhutas) between 
one human life and another. In one case of this kind which I 
encountered recently in Thailand, the subject recalled his after-death 
state, in which he had a strong desire to be reborn of his former 
mother. After the disposal of his bodily remains he lingered 
about his old home, but could not enter the house because of the 
/’/WfA-thread fastened to the door. He then stayed by the well 
at which his mother was accustomed to draw water, hoping that 
she would come so that he could attach himself to her once more. 
At this stage his mother actually heard his voice calling her, but 
she was afraid to respond. As she did not go to the well, his 
desire to be reborn impelled him to attach himself to another 
women, who thus became his mother in the present life. 

These cases seem to indicate that there is a kind of magnetic 
attraction which draws the gandhabba to a woman who is capable 
of bearing children, and that the karmic force enters the womb 
ready to receive it in much the same way as lightning is drawn to a 
lightning-conductor. In ‘The Science of Rebirth’, published by the 
Buddhist Chronicle. 1926, Dr. W. Y. Evans-Wentz quotes an 
episode which was reported to him from Brittany where, as he 
States, ‘among the Roman Catholic population an ancient ancestral 
belief in reincarnation still prevails’, to the effect that ‘a woman in a 
cemetery one evening saw the spirits of many dead children begging 
of her life, and reincarnation’, (p. 226) 

Is there, then, a possibility that the widespread use of contracep¬ 
tives for family-planning will make rebirth as a human being more 
difficult? Since very few who read this will attain Nibbana in the 
present life, and it is certain that we shall all sooner or later be 
xxii 
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numbered among the dead, it is a question for which we should 
seek an answer before committing ourselves one way or the other. 
The difficulty would be overcome if we could assume that beings 
migrate from one world-system (cakkavala) to another, but I 
have found nothing in the texts to encourage this belief. Neither 
have I found a case of rebirth in which the subject claims to recall 
a life on Mars or Venus; at least, not one that can be taken seriously. 
All the evidence seems to show that each cakkavala is a closed 
system, with its own complement of beings continually undergoing 
death and rebirth within the ambit of its associated heavens, 
purgatories and other paralokas (“worlds beyond”). It is as 
though each separate world-system possessed its own biosphere, 
consisting of visible and invisible worlds, and that there is no 
passage from one to another in rebirth. We may not - indeed we 
cannot - accept ancient Buddhist cosmography in a literal sense, 
yet this may be true of the planetary world-systems. 

The information gathered from a very large number of cases of 
persons who remember previous lives not only supports this view, 
but it tends to show that rebirth is extremely localized. Among all 
the cases I have studied, there is not one in which the rebirth is 
alleged to have taken place in a different country from the one 
where the previous death occurred. On the other hand, there 
are several instances of English soldiers being reborn in India 
and Burma though having died in those countries, and I know 
of one case in Ceylon which may belong to this category. It 
seems very likely that the ancient Hindu high caste prejudice 
against travelling abroad may have been connected with the fear 
of dying in a foreign land and being reborn outside the Indian 
caste system. 

Following this line of thought, it may be argued that the celibacy 
of the Bhikkhu closes the gates of human rebirth to many beings; 
and that the celibacy of the Roman Catholic monk and priest 
is a defiance of God’s law that mankind should increase and multiply. 
It is so in the eyes of Jews and Muslims. Apart from these, the 
only people who are on incontestible theological ground in opposing 
birth control are the Confucian Chinese, with their belief that the 
family must be perpetuated in order to honour the ancestors, 
and the Hindu householder (gahapati) who holds that his felicity in 
the future life depends upon having sons to perform the prescribed 
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sacrifices after his death. Compared with the straightforward, 
primitive belief in the importance of begetting children held by 
the Jews, Muslims, Confucian Chinese and Hindu followers of the 
Shastras, the Christian position is irremediably self-contradictory, 
while the Buddhist is somewhat complicated by the considerations 
I have mentioned above. But Buddhism is not authoritarian; 
each Buddhist is left to decide for himself whether he shall follow 
the law of the world, and if so, to what extent, or whether he shall 
pursue the higher path to Nibbana. Monasticism, with its con¬ 
comitant of celibacy, whether it be that of Buddhism, Christianity 
or the Hindu Ashrama, is essentially world-denying, and it ill 
becomes the follower of any of these religions to accuse another 
of ‘ escapism ’ or of egocentric withdrawal from the responsibilities 
of life, as Christians are wont to do in their criticisms of the Buddhist 
world-view. If we are to believe the Christian Gospels (which 
many eminent Christians apparently do not, today) Jesus Christ 
exhorted his disciples to abjure the things of this world. But the 
peculiarity of Christian thinking, vis-a-vis other creeds, has always 
been that it is unable to recognise when it is cutting the ground 
from under its own feet. 

It seems to me that, we must take the simple view that it is no 
part of a Buddhist’s duty to open the gates of human rebirth to 
others by having as many children as he can. But it is better that 
birth control should be brought about by self-restraint, rather than 
by the use of contraceptives. There is the danger that artificial 
means of preventing birth, if they come to be used indiscriminately, 
will weaken the sense of moral responsibility that should regulate 
the relations of the sexes, and encourage Kama-raga by removing 
the hazards that accompany sexual relations outside of marriage. 
Th.at this has already happened in some Western countries is only 
too obvious. The modern cult of sexual liberty, a reaction against 
the Christian restrictions which are now being set at defiance, 
is one of the most corrosive forces in society today. In the West, 
such a swing of the pendulum from puritanical convention was to 
be expected. But Buddhism, which regards the sex-instinct as the 
strongest form of craving, yet does not hedge it round with mythical 
concepts and tabus, can take a clear-sighted view of the matter. 
The Buddhist who really understands the Dhamma is not to be 
seduced into adopting harmful fashions in behaviour merely by a 
spirit of revolt. Buddhism lays the strongest emphasis on control 
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of the senses and passions, and no consideration should be allowed 
to obscure this fact. 

In one of my first books on Buddhism I wrote: 

‘It is well known to all students of economics that the general 
standard of living, of health and well-being, is always highest in 
those countries which are underpopulated. It is in the over- 
populated countries such as India and China that the depressed 
millions suffer continually from malnutrition and consequent 
disease. In those countries human life is cheap; untold millions 
die yearly from starvation, while the land is scourged by famines, 
sickness and riots, simply because there is not sufficient food to 
support the enormous and ever-growing populations. Where the 
birth-rate is high, and ignorance of hygiene and dietetics rife, 
disease becomes the normal condition of the majority of the 
people, and even a high death-rate cannot counteract the evil. 
It is only necessary to compare the physique of the average Indian 
of the poorer classes with, say, that of a Burmese on a similar 
economic level, to note at once the tremendous difference made by 
the higher standard of living enjoyed by the latter. Burma, like the 
other Theravada Buddhist countries, is comparatively under-popu¬ 
lated; for generations past perhaps the most thinly-populated land 
in the whole vastness of Asia. Its people, therefore, even the 
poorest, are healthy, sturdy and vigorous, except where abnormal 
conditions, the result of recent invasion and insurrections, have 
brought about an exception to the general rule. Burma and 
Siam, both fertile and productive countries, arc sparsely populated 
although their people are by nature as prolific as others, and the 
cause is not far to seek. For centuries past a great proportion of 
the men of these countries have led celibate lives as Monks, and 
the laymen have practised sexual continence to a far greater 
extent than elsewhere, as the direct result of Buddhist teaching. 

‘This is the best, most certain and most beneficial form of 
birth-control. It has given the Theravada countries a standard 
of prosperity unequalled throughout the whole of Asia...Here 
is a point for students of economics to ponder over if they wish 
to gain a realistic insight into the true causes of poverty and 
economic injustice. They will be obliged to admit that this 
advantage enjoyed by the Theravada countries of Asia is a direct 
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result of the existence of the Buddhist Sangha and the salutory 
teaching of Buddhism with regard to sexual restraint.’ 

That was written fifteen years ago, under the influence of the 
contrast I found between India and Burma, where I was living at 
the time. My subsequent observations in other Therav'ada countries 
have confirmed it. As in all other matters, in the final analysis 
Buddhism has the most wholesome and practical answer to the 
problem of population control. 



BUDDHISM AND MEAT-EATING 

The much-debated question of whether a (Theravada) Buddhist 
should eat meat or not, calls for some clarification. In Burma, 
Thailand and Cambodia it is taken for granted by the majority 
of people that meat-eating is permitted, while in Tibet and parts 
of Mongolia it would be difficult to sustain life on an entirely 
vegetarian diet. Since Buddhism does not advocate any rule of 
life that cannot be followed universally, it is as well to examine the 
problem from all angles, and in this article I shall attempt to outline 
the various arguments, pro and con, which have been advanced 
from time to time, with the addition of some thoughts of my own 
on the subject. 

In the first place, the Buddhist precept says: ‘I undertake the 
rule of conduct (sikkhapadam) to abstain from killing’. This 
commitment is at once comprehensive, since it covers all forms 
of life, not merely the life of human beings, and restrictive, because 
it mentions only the act, not the intention of killing. 

But the formal definition of what constitutes killing requires 
four conditions to make it complete. These are: 

1. Knowledge that tno being concerned is alive; 

2. The intention to kill it; 

3. The means of doing so; 

4. The act itself, resulting in the being’s death. 

If any one of these factors is lacking, there is no complete act of 
killing that is karmically productive. This rules out killing by 
accident, as in unintentionally treading on insects. This is one 
of the practical points wherein Buddhism differs from Jainism. 

The Buddha said: ‘O Bhikkhus, Karma lies in intention (cetaria)'. 
But evidently this does not mean that a momentary impulse to 
kill is karmically equivalent to the completed act itself. Such an 
impulse represents an unwholesome state of mind, but if restrained 
it does not necessarily entail evil karmic consequences (vipaka). 
What is meant is that every deed, be it good or bad, originates in the 
mind, where the will-to-act is generated. It is necessary to keep 
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guard over one’s thoughts, to prevent the arising of unwholesome 
impulses, but an action that is performed without intention does 
not bear fruit, either good or bad. 

The question, therefore, is primarily one of moral responsibility, 
and is essentially psychological. What is to be avoided, in all 
circumstances, is the unwholesome intention to kill, followed by 
the actual killing. It was on this basis that the Buddha declared 
meat-eating to be permissible, provided that the meat was pure in 
the three ways. Merely eating meat does not constitute a breach 
of the First Precept, but it does so if there has been consent to the 
killing of the animal or even knowledge that it has been killed 
specifically for one’s enjoyment. The Bhikkhus were obliged to 
eat whatsoever the laity offered them, without picking and choosing. 
All they were required to do was to ensure that no animal had 
been specially killed for them. 

When the Buddha was criticised for eating meat by a vegetarian 
Brahmin (not all of them were vegetarians) he replied with the 
Amagandha Sutta. This Sutta says in effect what Jesus of Nazareth 
said five hundred years later; namely, that it is the ignoble deeds 
of body, speech and mind which defile a man, not what he takes 
in at the mouth. 

For a long time past there has been controversy over whether the 
‘sukara-maddava’ which formed part of the Buddha’s last meal 
was sucking-pig or a kind of mushroom or root which pigs enjoyed. 
The point cannot be" decided etymologically, because the word is 
capable of being construed either way. In view of the fact that the 
Buddha did not prohibit meat-eating, there is no reason to give 
special favour to the mushroom theory. Traditionally, ‘sukara- 
maddava’ was always taken to mean sucking-pig. In a large mural 
painting, dating back several centuries, in one of the Wats (Viharas) 
of Bangkok, the Buddha’s last meal is depicted, and it includes the 
pig being roasted on a spit, in truly Breughelesque fashion. It 
may be that the reason why the Buddha forbade the meat to be 
offered to the Bhikkhus, while he partook of it himself, was because 
the animal had died naturally of a disease, and the Buddha knew 
its flesh to be infected. At the time of the last meal, the Buddha 
had already fixed upon the duration of his life, and knew that 
eating the sukara-maddava would not affect it in the least, while 
at the same time he did not wish to pain the donor by refusing it. 
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This would be quite consistent with the Buddha’s compassionate 
thought to absolve Cunda of responsibility for his death, as he was 
careful to do in one of his last conversations with Ananda 
( Maha parinibbana SuttaJ. 

Once it is recognised that we are responsible only for acts which 
we intend to perform, the problem begins to be simplified. All 
we have to determine is at just what point our moral responsibility 
ends. We obviously cannot be responsible for what others do or 
fail to do. Each of us is the master of his own Karma. So then 
the question becomes: Are we responsible for the death of a parti¬ 
cular animal because we purchase and eat its flesh? It is here that 
opinions differ. There are two possible answers to the question, 
and it must ultimately be decided by each individual according to 
the view he takes. The first answer is that we cannot be responsible 
for the death of an animal that was killed before we had any 
knowledge of it, and which would have been killed, whether we 
subsequently bought its flesh or not. We cannot be responsible 
retrospectively for an act which we did not initiate. Furthermore, 
it is clear that so long as Samsara endures there will be some persons 
who kill animals for food, and we cannot prevent this merely by 
refusing to eat the flesh. All life is a struggle for survival and 
supremacy, and if certain arnmals were not killed they would overrun 
the earth, while others, for their lack of usefulness to man, would 
quickly become extinct, being the prey of other beasts. In the 
first category there are animals which destroy crops,, such as 
elephants, rabbits, rats and birds, to say nothing of parasitical 
insects. If purchasing and eating meat is encouraging killing, 
then so also is the purchasing and eating of rice, wheat, vegetables 
and fruit, for every cultivator has to take the life of some beings to 
prevent these crops from being destroyed. A vegetarian who 
takes the extreme view of moral responsibility and carries it to its 
logical conclusion must therefore eschew not only meat, but practi¬ 
cally every other food as well. In any case, plants are ‘one-facultied’ 
(ekindriya) forms of life. Without rice, wheat, vegetables and 
fruit it is difficult to see how human bejngs could survive. /"Man 
cannot live on inorganic matter. 

On the other hand it is argued that if there were no demand for 
meat there would be no slaughter-houses; this is the argument upon 
supply and demand. There are two objections to it. The first 
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is that the state of things it visualises is one that can never be realised. 
So long as people are at widely different stages of spiritual develop¬ 
ment there can never be a time when nobody kills animals. Secondly, 
it is not always demand that creates supply. I shall give an example 
of the. process in reverse. 

Let us suppose that a scientist invents some new labour saving 
device, patents it and arranges for its manufacture. It is a gadget 
that has never been known before, and countless generations have 
lived comfortably without it in the past. So when it is manufactured 
for commercial purposes it is necessary to create a demand for it, 
and this is done by advertising. In such a case it is the supply 
which has created the demand. Instances of this are more numerous 
in our present highly-industrialised and commercialised civilisation 
than ever before. For proof of this one has only to think of the 
numerous devices now available which our ancestors had never 
thought of, and which they could not possibly have desired. For 
these products of industry a demand has had to be created artificially 
v in the first place. Commercial civilisation is founded upon the 
art of making people crave for things they never craved for in the 
past. 

I am not asserting that this is the case where the sale of meat 
is concerned, but the intricate balance and interaction of supply 
and demand in this field forms so complex a pattern all over the 
world that any argument that the demand creates the supply is 
bound to be an over-simplification. 

Between the two viewpoints I have outlined above, it is open to 
the individual to choose which of them seems to him the more 
reasonable. We must now go on to consider the practical 
implications of the choice, in terms of human welfare. 

It is a fact that man, although nature has designed his teeth 
and metabolic system for an omnivorous diet, can live healthily 
on a completely vegetarian regimen. But to maintain a steady 
nutritional level such a diet has to be carefully regulated. The 
protein content of vegetables is relatively low, and vegetable protein 
is not so-readily assimilated as is protein from meat and fish. The 
lack of it gives rise to many diseases that have their origin in 
unsuspected malnutrition. To keep himself healthy, a vegetarian 
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must eat fairly large amounts of nuts, root vegetables and milk 
products such as cheese, curd and yoghurt. This is not always 
possible. It is not sufficient to point to herbivorous animals as 
being examples of strength built entirely upon vegetable foodi 
Cattle are eating continually, all through their waking hours, and 
their intake is far beyond what a man could absorb, even if he did 
nothing but eat all day long. The human system calls for more 
concentrated foods than vegetables alone can supply. 

Vegetarians in Western countries keep their diet balanced by 
enriching it with a variety of dishes. Nuts form a large part of 
it, as do mushrooms and milk products. Cream, butter and 
cheese are used in far greater quantities than is customary in Asia. 
And here it is worthwhile to remember that even cheese cannot be 
manufactured without taking life. For all but one kind of cream 
cheese it is necessary to kill a calf to provide rennet. This is a 
secretion found in the calf’s stomach lining, and without it no variety 
of solid cheese can be made. If moral responsibility is not to be 
limited to intention and deed, the vegetarian who keeps himself in 
health by eating cheese is as much responsible for the death of 
the calf as he would be if he had bought its flesh in the open market. 

The last, but by no means least, consideration to be taken 
into account is the health of the nation. Dieticians have often 
enough pointed out that malnutrition and its resulting diseases 
are very prevalent in countries where little meat is consumed. 
India is a notorious case, and Ceylon itself is not free .from the 
problem. The habit of eating de-natured white rice is a contributory 
factor to this state of chronic but undetected malnutrition, but 
chiefly it is due to lack of proteins. It is protein which restores 
tissue-wastage and provides the material to replace old tissue that 
has been destroyed by injury or disease. It is important, for 
example, in the treatment of tuberculosis. If the diet is deficient 
in proteins, wounds do not heal readily or cleanly, and their slow 
healing opens the way to infection. The body is made up of cells 
which are continually perishing and having to be replaced by new 
ones, and unless sufficient building and repair material in the form 
of protein is available, the loss exceeds the replenishment, and 
premature ageing is the result. Stamina and resistance to infection 
are also largely dependent upon the protein intake. Anyone who 
has had an opportunity to compare the general standard of health 
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of the people in countries like Burma and Thailand, where meat 
and fish are eaten in abundance, with that of India, where diet is 
very restricted and includes hardly any animal protein, needs no 
further proof of the need for protein from sources supplementary 
to vegetable foods. Some Asian peoples have been given an 
undeserved reputation for ‘laziness’, when their real trouble is 
sheer lack of energy and stamina for sustained work, through 
inadequate nutrition. In developing countries, where the national 
prosperity depends upon the health and work-output of the masses, 
this problem should be given top-priority consideration. 

I have endeavoured to give all sides of the argument for and 
against the eating of meat, from the Buddhist point of view as well 
as that of the dietician. All that remains to be said is that the 
individual must decide for Tiimself whether he is doing a service 
to animals by not buying butcher’s meat, and that is a matter of 
conscience. If he feels himself to be responsible for the animal’s 
death by eating its flesh, he should by all means abstain, if only to 
keep his mind free from unwholesome worry. Certainly, no humane 
person likes the thought of the slaughter-house, and the state of 
mind of those whose business it is to kill animals regularly must be 
deplorable. But the question still remains: Can this state of 
things be brought to an end by a few hundreds, or even a few 
thousands, of people abstaining from eating meat? 

We, human beings, likd*the animals are revolving in Samsara 
because of our craving for life (Bhava-tanha). That being so, we 
have to accept the conditions tiiat life imposes upon us by its very 
nature. Too often we have no choice but between two evils. 
There has to be a point beyond which our personal moral responsibi¬ 
lity does not extend. It must be limited, and it seems most 
reasonable to limit it to what we intend as the direct outcome of 
our action. If we stretch it further, we take on responsibility for 
many ill consequences of our acts which we never intended or 
anticipated, and also take on the guilt of deeds performed by 
others which we cannot possibly prevent, such as the killing of 
rodents in order that we shall not starve for want of rice or bread. 
The problem is one that each of us has to think out for himself, 
taking into account all the facts I have indicated above. Only 
then can he come to a decision that will satisfy his conscience. 
Above all, he should remember that, whatever his personal decision 
may be, he has no right to try to impose it on others. His Karma 
is not theirs, nor theirs, his. 



THE IMAGE OF KWAN-YIN 


It is said that when the Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara, who is 
supremely compassionate, wanted to reveal the divine nature of 
mercy to mankind he took birth as a woman. So it comes about 
that in Chinese art we have one of the most beautiful concepts of 
the art of East or West, the figure of Kwan-yin. 

Even to those who do not know her, the gracious figure of Kwan- 
yin, in painting, sculpture, metal work or delicate porcelain, 
conveys something of the spiritual meaning that like an aura of 
infinite love surrounds her name. It is present in every flowing 
line of the robe that clothes her, in the graceful shape of the hands, 
the serene yet tender expression of the oval face, even in the slender, 
naked feet, one of which rests on the open lotus that is her throne. 
The whole figure is serene and full of repose, yet at the same time 
instinct with life, and a soft light seems to spread all about it, as 
though rays of compassion were kindled within, to suffuse the 
world of living beings. 

Generations of artists have found inspiration for their noblest 
work in the figure of Kwan-yin; generations of craftsmen have 
expended their patient skill on the loving creation of her form; and 
for centuries men and women have turned to her image as the 
embodiment of their longing for a better, purer life. Lovely and 
gracious as the figure is, there is nothing in it of sensuality; it seems 
to be pure spirit, radiant with an ethereal beauty, its form and 
substance a transmutation into something finer than the gross 
materials on earth. 

Yet it is a human form, its contours are those of a living, breathing 
woman, expressing in every softly sweeping line of the robe that 
drapes it a womanly tenderness and warmth. The heart of Kwan- 
yin beats to the rhythm of the universe. 

See her now as the Chinese artist, supreme poet of colour and 
line, depicts her. She is seated on a pink-petalled lotus, in the 
midst of an infinite sea. Like lace the edges of the waves foam 
about her flowery throne, but surrounded by their turbulence she 
is tranquil and unmoved. A pale moon rides in the deep, deep blue 
of the night sky; its silver light and the gentle radiance that streams 
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from Kwan-yin are the only illumination, and her figure glows with 
a soft splendour that is shed on waves and clouds alike. Her 
right hand, resting on her raised knee, holds a rosary, while cupped 
in the upward-curling fingers of her left stands the vial of ambrosia 
she carries for humanity’s need. 

Her face, under the white hood that rests lightly on her hair, 
is grave and thoughtful, but there is the suggestion of a tender 
smile on her lips. Her eyes are Chinese eyes, their graceful slant 
matching the smooth oval of her face, and they are half closed, 
like unopened lotus buds. She is wrapped in a dream of boundless 
compassion, there on the boundless ocean that is the sea of birth 
and death. All around her stretches the dark night of man’s 
ignorance and fear, but she is calm, absorbed in meditation, 
fearless. Nothing moves her but pity for the plight of suffering 
beings. 

She, who is mercy incarnate, sheds no tears. Her compassion is 
not that of an emotion or a passing mood; it has its being in the 
profound stillness of the heart, where dwell knowledge and under¬ 
standing. The tranquil face of Kwan-yin reflects the nature of 
infinite peace, for she who has no desire but to remove the distress 
of others must herself be undistressed. She lives in the world, 
suffers with the world, but does not depart from the eternal void. 

Thus does the Chinese artist clothe his insight with imagery 
drawing from abstract contemplation symbols that are concrete 
and expressive, and that speak to us in a language more human 
than metaphysics, more universal than music. The ideas that like 
a constellation have gathered about the form of Kwan-yin are stars 
in the firmament of man’s universal experience, made known to us 
in flashes of revelation when we stand in the presence of that gracious 
figure. 

Yet, there is something awe-inspiring in the thought of a 
compassion that is completely undiscriminating, a compassion that 
looks upon all alike - the judge and the criminal, the executioner 
and the executed, the torturer and the man undergoing torture - 
and sees them all in a clear and equal light as victims of a self- 
created situation. Can that godlike dispassion in compassion be 
in any way likened to the pity that we know, the human pity mixed 
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with hatred of the cause of the suffering? Or is it that we, who 
have never looked upon injustice without anger, have never known 
what true compassion is? 

We turn from the delicate painting to the vast image of Kwan-yin. 
in bronze, to seek the answer there. She sits cross-legged, her 
hands in the Dhyana-mudra, the great head slightly inclined. The 
features are the same but the lines are firmer, the lips unsmiling. 
She is vast, remote, .incredible; if she but raised her drooping 
eyelids we should see the island-universes floating in the depths 
of space. 

Now she is again one with Avalokitesvara in the void where male 
and female are conjoined, the Yin and the Yang no longer distin¬ 
guishable. 'We see here the secret of her strength, that she is without 
barriers and timeless. But the still, withdrawn face gives no answer 
to the question. Can there indeed be pity without bondage? 

Ah, All-merciful One, teach us the love that does not hate! 
Teach us the pity that does not destroy! Teach us the wisdom that 
does not scorn! 

And if man, infatuated with the Ten Thousand Things, cannot 
learn, let us still look upon your image and know that there is 
hope for the world. 
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BUDDHIST POEMS 




ABSOLUTION 

All compounded things are impermanent 


Let not the linked years shackle my feet 

Nor the procession of my selves long dead 

Pursue me. I alone pon my head 

This curse pronounced, that each new morn should meet 

My own dark image mirrored in defeat; 

I mine own gaoler, who daily fed 
On poisoned memories and bitter bread. 

Now give me absolution. Let me greet 
The unencumbered day, that in the sweet 
Moment of waking draws me from my bed 
As one new-born, who with each breach must die. 

I will my freedom; that the burdened past 
Sleep in its grave, and I be healed at last 
To bless this Truth whose blessings on me lie. 
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O SAD, SAD EARTH 

O sad, sad earth, 

A guilt not yours has burdened you with blood - 

You who are kind to spring, and youth and hope. 

You gave your mirth 

Unstinted to the smiling eyes of dawn 

And blessed alike the mountain and the flood; 

From your green store 
Of seasonal life you nourished us, but we 
Blackened your gifts with the dark scum of hate; 
From shore to shore 

We spread our brothers’ blood upon your breast 
And marred the day that gave us light to see. 

O patient earth, 

The warring nations you have borne shall cease 
At the last shock of self-delivered death. 

Then to that dearth 

Of life quenched in the charred and quiet bone 
You still will offer, they accept, your peace. 



WHEN MORNING . COMES 

When morning comes and the dead city wakes 
(dawn like a harrow ploughing the dead sky 
into reluctant life), the sleeper takes 
leave of his brief oblivion, becomes ‘I’ 
again, heaves up his load of cares, mistakes, 
and out of an unknown tomorrow makes 
another yesterday. And if he die, 
today or any day, will he remember 
wrongs he carried across the gulf of sleep, 
or take another burden, another leap 
into the dark, or quench the glowing ember 
that bums from life to life? 

Dawn’s harrows creep 
through the dead sky; April becomes December, 
but every day the sower wakes to reap. 
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THE WHEEL OF LIFE 

All beings in the Thirty-one Abodes 
who, being ignorant of life’s true nature - 
its transience, its pain, its lack of Self - 
create from deeds their own propensities, 
forge links of consciousness that rise and pass 
from moment to fresh moment; .and they traverse 
these cycles of becoming we call life, 
each born anew from a dead ancestry. 

“Not that, yet not another” - causal heirs 
of what has gone before. This only they - 
a false, deceptive self, a conjuror’s trick, 

- all done by mirrors, you might say - that give 
in the clear void illusions of reality ... 

And so, as in this momentary life 
apparent continuity is found, 
at death, from the accumulated force 
of the last moment’s consciousness, arise 
another mind and body, another cycle 
of mental and material aggregates; 
and out of these, six doors of sense-perception, 
the eye, ear, nose, tongue, body, and the mind, 
that like a brooding miser gathers store 
of all the others bring. For each receives 
from its contact with the external world 
sensations pleasant or unpleasant, by 
its nature predetermined; some there are, 
indifferent or neutral, but the most 
seem to be pleasing - offer present hope 
of further sensual or mental joys 
awaiting us; and out of these is born 
craving. And this with ignorance conjoined 
blinds us to suffering, so we do not dwell 
upon the pain, frustration, the many ills 
i that flesh is heir to - do not realise 
that the joy grasped so fiercely must elude 
our clutch, must vanish like a wraith, be killed 
by time that kills all things yet re-creates 
the eternal bondage we so gladlv seek... 
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The Wheel of Life 

And craving becomes grasping, the direful habit 
that casts the mould of being, that brings forth 
again five aggregates of mind and body. 

All states are formed by mind, by conscious will - 
the assembled force of what we most desire 
shaping the pattern of what we shall become. 

So from this craving the subconscious stream 
of being emanates, that dark and hidden 
river, the life-continuum that threads 
its tortuous way beneath the surface fair, 
and thrusts forever forth from life to life. 

And so the ever-new arising brings 
from moment to new moment, endlessly, 
birth and old age and death, and birth again, 
with sorrow, lamentation and despair; 
the revolutions of a twelve-spoked wheel 
that turns in time, propelled by this machine 
of ignorance and craving. 


But destroy 

these great twin-dynamos of life, and then 
the pitiless machine is brought to rest, 
illusion is destroyed, scattered the dream - 
all its minute relationships, the twelve 
supporting factors swiftly brought to naught, 
the process is arrested. He who thus 
has willed his own release, sees without craving, 
hears without craving; he inhales a flower’s 
seductive perfume and the stench of death 
with an equal indifference; he tastes 
all flavours without preference, he feels 
the touch of silken flesh or galling fetter 
without discrimination, and his mind 
dwells not on objects of the realms of being 
but ever on the sole and lasting bliss. 

Thus in this very life he sees and knows 
the end of suffering - has no rebirth 
as man, as god, as animal or fiend. 

Here on this earth he finds the Great Release, 
and when his final course is ended, goes 
out of conditioned being into Peace. 
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PAEAN ON THE RETURN OF 
THE SACRED RELICS OF SANCHI 

Most holy Relics of a glorious age 
Borne back from exile in a distant land! 

To weary eyes reveal that peerless page 
Of history, that by love’s sublime command 
Shone forth in splendour, blissful and serene 
When saints in glory walked this pain-drenched earth 
To point the Way - when Truth itself was seen 
and Wisdom broke the shackles of rebirth. 

Grant to our hearts assurance of that Peace 
Transcendent that we seek, proclaim once more 
In Aryan Silence truth to bring release 
And bear the wanderer to the Further Shore. 

Long centuries have clouded o’er our sight. 

Dimmed the blest vision, led our hearts astray. 

Yet still the radiance of a distant Light 
Beckons us onward into endless day. 

Blessed by the vision of the Buddha’s Face, 

Blessed by the tones of that melodious Voice, 

Blessed in the life of purity and grace 
They dwelt in peace, and lived but to rejoice, 

Enfolding in compassion’s charmed embrace 
All sentient things, around, below, above, 

Their fearless footsteps sanctified-each place, 

In an armed world their only weapon, love. 

He of the mild and gentle eyes, fair son 
Of Sari, he whose clear untroubled brow 
Shone like a diadem of gold - who won 
Fierce hearts by calm and tender speech to vow 
Their faith in the Eternal Law - his words 
Scattered like blossoms on the smiling earth 
While devas flocked to garner them, as birds 
About the sower, cherishing their worth - 
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Endowed with insight, purity of mind, 

Exalted intellect, still humbly he 

Moved among men with patient heart and kind, 

Bearing all blows with equanimity 

Like the broad uncomplaining earth, nor aught 

Esteemed himself. All selfhood’s passion spent. 

There but remained a heart with pity fraught. 

And tongue to preach in language eloquent. 

And he, in supramundane power supreme, 

Great Thera Moggallana - who shall tell 
The measure of his grandeur? As in dream 
Men conquer space and time, so heaven and hell 
To him unlocked their gates, rent every veil. 

The Three Worlds were his empire, at his will 
Like the vast ocean rocked by winter gale 
Or at his stern command becoming still. 

In life upon the Buddha’s either hand 
They sat, the mighty cornerstones of Law, 

Gentle in strength, revered throughout the land. 

In virtue unsurpassed, from every flaw 

Made whole and self-perfected. When they spoke 

All beings silently adoring stood 

And the sweet accents in each heart awoke 

Knowledge divine and loving brotherhood. 

Deathless, their memory forever dwells 
Not in these wordless witnesses alone, 

But in each holy utterance that tells 
Of mind’s release from mortal flesh and bone, 

Of lofty conquest, bloodless victory, 

All hatred quenched, and craving as a fire 
Gone out - by this their sacred memory 
Outlived the verdict of the funeral pyre. 

In dearest friendship from remotest time 
Their hearts were linked, their steps together moved 
Through birth and death into'the realm sublime. 
Holiest Pilgrims, by the Lord beloved, 

May we too share Wisdom’s unchanging Peace, 
With faith awakened, guided on our way 
Past toil and sorrow to the heart’s release 
And find Nibbana at the break of day. 
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THIS BODY. 

This body lying in decay, 

To worms and flies unconscious prey. 
Bereft of mind and animation 
Portrays man’s final situation. 

Engendered in a human womb, 

A fabric wrought upon the loom 
Of sensual lust and will-to-be, 

It grew in stature like a tree, 

But mind-informed, with fresh desires 
Raging within like hungry fires. 

Fed by the senses’ ample fuel 
In an eternal self-renewal. 

S^lf-renewed and self-consumed, 

A turbulence forever doomed 
To futile striving, hopes and fears, 
Alternating throu’gh the years: 
Childhood, youth, maturity, 

Seeking in vain security, 

Seeking in vain to quench the fire 
By satisfaction of desire. 

And day by day with every breath. 
Every heart-beat a little death, 

Stole from the body’s failing source 
A fraction of its vital force. 

The body undermined by stealth. 

Then kn$w the pangs of failing health. 


The drawing on the facing page, from the author’s own hand, hung in 
his room in Kandy for the last two or three years before his death; that is; 
before the first symptoms of his illness to which he finally succumbed. The 
poem refers in his first lines to this drawing and in the last lines to the 
accelerating progress of the illness. It must have been written in 1970: 
probably in the last few months or weeks of the author's stay in Ceylon. 


— The Editor. 
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SUJATA 

The tree assumed the semblance of her will, 
each leaf imbued with human sentience, 
shared her expectancy, her meek defence, 
the need that moved her, the suppliant’s skill 
tuned to the moment’s purpose. And she still 
after many years remembered how he sate 
silently waiting in that green suspense 
poised yet between the whither and the whence 
of time - and how she felt the world abate 
its pulse while in her hands the rice grew chill.. 

To that all currents flowed, which ever after 
laid Peace upon the heart importunate, 
stronger than man’s requisite love or hate 
or the craved anodyne of children’s laughter.. 


(lust before the Great Enlightenment, Sujata, the young wife of a rich 
herdsman, seeing the Future Buddha seated in majestic beauty at the foot of a 
banyan tree close by the Neranjara river, supposed him to be the tree-deva and 
made him an offering of milk-rice, with the wish that she might be blessed with 
a lovely son. The Bodhisatta accepted the offering, and with the renewed 
strength drawn from it he gained Enlightenment that same night. At the 
time of His Parinibbana He recalled the incident, saying that two meals offered 
to a Supreme Buddha were of particular merit, namely the food offered 
immediately before His Enlightenment and that given, as in the case of Cunda 
the smith, just before His final passing away.) 




SIDDHATTHA 


What is there outside? 

The palace walls 
are high... 

The parks 

are very beautiful. 

Blossoms of dreaming splendour 

scarlet, gold, 

by the crystal pools ... 

Here the nautch girls dance 
under the moon... 

But * 

what is there outside?... 

Sometimes at night 
when the music is stilled 
1 seem to hear strange voices 
beyond the walls... 

.Not singing, not laughing, 
making strange sounds 
disturbing to my heart... 

I know no word for this. 

It is not joy 
And then I think 
beyond the walls there lies 
another world ... 

... So, it is thus. 

The chariot wheels roll soft 

and smooth on flower-strewn paths 

The people smile 

with garlands round their necks. 

There is no sound 

but of rejoicing and 

the world is fair... 

Then wake, O slumbering heart, 
burdened with care!.. 

Shake off these dark imaginings. 
Awake ! 
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But stay, O Charioteer. 

Draw in the reins ... 

There, in the shadow of the low doorway 
something moved ... 

You see? Ah, now it comes 
-but slow... 
into the light... 

It is a man, yet never 
have I seen man that looked 
as this man looks ... 

Why is he different 
from all the rest?... 


(Unfinished) 



AWAKENING 


In the darkness I thought, 

‘May I behold the bright gods 

in all their splendour; 
may my eyes be gladdened by their beauty 
and my heart 
uplifted by theic power!’ 

And I saw the bright gods 
and lo! they were resplendent in their beauty, 
dazzled the vision and their might 
oppressed my heart. 

But there was sadness in their eyes, 
and knowledge; 

and they became old and faded away; 
their beauty withered and their power 
became less than my weakness ... 

Now I seek nothing but the calm 
compassionate eyes of Him 
who has crossed the ocean of life and death: 
the Lord, the Teacher, the All-Wise. 
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THERAVADA PILGRIM’S SONG 


The Dhamma like a cooling stream shall quench 
the threefold fire; and life 

will seem but an empty dream with the ceasing of desire. 
So have I heard . 

Yet hard the way through jungles of the mind; 
and who 

can say upon what day 
the dream’s end he will find? 

No light there is 
but one bright star; 
no guiding voice but one. 

And voice and star, alas, 

$re far from the world where my course is run. 
Delusion’s shadows mock 
my sight; 

my stumbling footsteps fail. 

So black the night - 
how can truth’s light 
but fitfully pierce the veil? 

Yet I weep not at hope deferred, nor grieve 
at the dawn’s delay; 
for he 

who has heard the Buddha’s Word 
and glimpsed 
the Truth’s clear ray 
- be it only once - 

from that Noble Way can never be deterred. 




BE THOU MY GUIDE 


Lord, be thou my guide 

Wandering am I through birth and death 

In the dark forest of desire 

That has no beginning nor end; 

And I am weary, Lord, of the craving 
That burns in my heart like fire. 

Here in the forest of shadows 
There is no peace. 

I hear the wings of death around me, 

And the cries of the world’s anguish rising 

To meet my own. How swift is pain 

When it strikes out of the smiling mouth of joy - 

And how swiftly forgotten 

When pleasure smiles again! 
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VERSES OF THE LAW 

Translations from the Dhammapada 

1. Mind goes before all states, the mind is chief; 
Mind-wrought are they. If with a mind impure 
One speaks or acts, him misery pursues 

As cart-wheel follows hoof of ox, full sure. 

2. Mind goes before all states, the mind is chief; 
Mind-wrought are they. If one with a pure mind 
Should speak or act, him happiness pursues 
Like his own shadow, ever close behind. 

3. Whoever harbours thoughts like these: 

“He cursed me, struck me, crushed me, robbed me 
Naught can his hatred e’er appease. 

4. Who harbours not such thoughts as these: 

“He cursed me, struck me, crushed me, robbed me 
The end of all his hatred sees. 

5. Not by hating hatred ceases 

In this world of tooth and claw; 

Love alone from hate releases - 
This is the Eternal Law. 

6. Though others may not grasp this truth. 

Let us our wrath restrain; 

The wise who understand, in sooth. 

Quarrel never again. 

7. He who lives in sense delighting. 

Faculties all uncontrolled, 

Greedy, slothful, effort-slighting, 

Mara takes him in his hold - 
Takes and overthrows and breaks him, 

As wind a tree that’s weak and old. 

8. He who the body’s foulness scouting 

Lives with faculties in check, 

Frugal, strenuous, undoubting. 

That one Mara cannot wreck - 
Cannot break or overwhelm him 

More than the wind a rocky peak, 
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9. Clad in the Yellow Robe of purity, 

Himself impure, devoid of truth and slack - 
One of this kind, who knows no surety, 

Does not deserve the Robe upon his back. 

10. Clad in the Yellow Robe of purity, 

Himself well purified, upright and true - 
One of this kind, who’s gained security. 

Deserves the Robe and wears it as his due. 

13. Even as an ill-thatched house 

By rain is penetrated, 

So by passion is the mind 
That bides unregulated. 

14. Just as rain to a well-thatched house 

Can never entry find, 

So passion cannot penetrate 
A regulated mind. 

15. Here he laments, and in the next world too; 

Seeing his impure deeds and the fruit they bear, 
The sinful man, perishing, grieves anew. 

16. Rejoicing here, and still rejoicing there, 

In both worlds joyful, he whom good deeds pursue 
Sees his pure actions ripen everywhere. 

19. Though he rehearse the sacrea texts all day, 

He who neglects to practise them will pine, 

Not sharing in the holy life, and stay 

Like the cowherd who counts another’s kine. 

20. Though he but little quotes of sacred lore, 

He who the Teaching follows, and is free 
From lust and hate and ignorance, these three, 
And, rightly knowing, fastens nevermore 

His mind on this world or the next - ’tis he 
Who shares the holy life, like saints of yore. 

33. This flickering, wayward mind, so hard 
To bring under control and guard, 

The wise man straightens, just as do 
Skilled fletchers make their arrows true, 


xxiv 
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34. A living fish cast on the strand 
Struggles to regain the sea; 

So strives the mind, like fish on land. 

From Mara’s deathly realm to flee. 

35. Ah, good it is to curb the wayward mind. 

Who curbs his thoughts true happiness shall find. 

44. Whd shall be conqueror of this broad earth* 

Of death’s dark realm and of the heavenly worlds? 

Who shall the stanzas of the well-taught Law 
Gather, as skilful gardeners gather blooms? 

45. The perfect one shall conquer this broad earth, 

And death’s dark realm and all the heavenly worlds. 

He shall the stanzas of this well-taught Law 
Gather, as skilful gardeners gather blooms. 

197. Ah! Happily we dwell, from hatred free. 

Amid the hating, far from hate are we! 

198. Ah! Happily we dwell, from sickness free. 

Amid the ailing, free from ill are we! 

199. Ah! Happily we dwell! From yearning free 
Among the yearning, we live happily! 

200. Ah! Happily we dwell, who nothing own, 

But live like radiant gods, on joy alone! 

201. The conqueror breeds hatred, for the vanquished lie in pain. 
But he of peace lies happily, and free is he from bane, 

For vict’ry and defeat alike he puts aside as vain. 

202. No fire there is like lust, no sin like hate; 

No pain like the Five Khandha aggregate; - 

No bliss like that which comes when these abate. 

203. Of all disease, hunger the greatest is; 

Than Name and Form there is.no deadlier ill. 

He who has realized the truth of this 
Seeks but Nibhana’s faring to fulfil. 
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204. The highest gain for man is health; 

Contentment is his greatest wealth; 

The trusty friend is kinsman best; - 
Nibbana is the state most blest. 

205. He that has drunk of solitude and peace, 

And known the flavour of the highest Truth, 
Finds for himself the ultimate release 

From sin and fear; - this too he tastes, in sooth. 

206. Good is the sight of Noble Ones; 

’Tis joy with them to dwell! 

One whose eye never lights on fools 
Fares happily and well. 

207. Who lives with fools has endless woe; > 

Misery is his lot, 

For he dwells as though with mortal foe - 
Ne’er let this be forgot! 

But they who with the wise do fare 
Bide happy all their days, 

Like those who share their kinsmen’s care 
And safely go 'their ways. 

208. Seek, then, the man of noble mind, 

Learned and pure and wise. 

And follow him, as moon the stars 
Across the trackless skies. 

235. Like to a reed and without leaf art thou; 

The messengers of death, impatient, stand, 
Within your gates. All unprovided now 
You take the journey to an unknown land. 

236. So make unto yourself an island: strive 
Without delay for wisdom! When the coarse 
Impurities are scattered, good shall thrive 

In you, and all of heaven’s joy be yours. 

294. What, fool, avails your matted hair 
And garb of tiger-skin? 

' What use to wear an aspect fair 
When all is foul within? 
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